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Seeing  is  believing. 
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When  The  Orange  County  Register  received  the  Western 
Classified  Advertising  Association's  Award  for  Excellence  for 
best  special  event,  no  one  was  surprised.  Because  not  only 
does  the  Register  have  California's  largest  full-run  Classified 
section,  it  ranks  second  in  the  nation.* 

If  you  want  to  see  and  believe  for  yourself,  write  to  us. 
We'll  send  you  the  award-winning  SpringCareers  section 
(pictured  above). 
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DON’T  LEAVE  A  HOLE 
IN  YOUR  MEDIA  PLAN 


To  complete  your  Chicago  buying  picture, 
you  need  Greater  Chicago  Newspapers. 
“The  Market  Apart”  is  the  second  largest 
newspaper  market  in  Illinois  and  reaches 
848,700  adults  in  369,000  suburban  hou¬ 
seholds.  A  GCN  buy  puts  everything  into 


AURORA  •  ELGIN 
JOLIET  •  WHEATON 


Greater  Chicago  Newspapers  reach 
homes  in  affluent  Lake,  Kane,  Will 
and  Du  Page  counties  that  are  not 
necessarily  reached  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times.  When  you  use  GCN  to  buy 
this  upscale  market,  you  reach  hou¬ 
seholds  with  an  Effective  Buying  In¬ 
come  of  $35,612.  The  pieces  fit 
when  you  consider  that  in  1984, 
“The  Market  Apart”  experienced 
$5.22  billion  in  retail  sales.  GCN 
helps  you  solve  your  Chicago  buy¬ 
ing  puzzle  . . .  our  combination  mar¬ 
ket  puts  the  facts  into  perspective. 

•Source:  Sales  &  MarKeting  Management  1984 
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•k  22%  Group  Discount  Rate  k  96%  Home  Delivery 

AMARKET 

k  SAU  Price  Structure  k  News  Plan  Discounts 


GREATER 

CHICAGO 

NEWSPAPERS 


THE  BEACON-NEWS 
Aurora,  IL 
(312)  844-5858 


THE  HERALD-NEWS 
Joliet,  IL 
(815)  729-6137 


THE  COURIER  NEWS 
Elgin,  IL 
(312)  888-7790 


DAILY  JOURNAL 
Wheaton,  IL 
(312)  231-7971 


Cople([  Meufspopcs 


THE  NEWS-SUN 
Waukegan,  IL 
(312)  336-7000 


Represented  Nationally  By  Sawyer,  Ferguson,  Walker  Co.,  Inc. 


WINNING  TEAMS 
SCORE  WITH  FLINT  INK 

Arrowlith  AD-LlTHO^“  and  Arrowhead  AdPro®  Inks 


No  doubt  about  it:  quality  four-color  printing  scores  points  with  newspaper 


AD-LITHO'"  ami  DI-LITHO”  arc  Iraiicmarks  of  ANPA 
AdPro®  is  a  registered  trademark  of  ANPA. 


the  tunes 
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subscribers  and  advertisers  alike.  That’s  one  reason  Kodak  holds  its 
annual  “Run  for  the  Money”  color  reproduction  contest. 

,  This  year,  the  Orlando  Sentinel,  Syracuse  Post-Standard  and  Florida 
k  Times- Union/Jacksonville  Journal  used  Flint  Arrowlith  AD- 

LITHO™  and  Arrowhead  AdPro®  inks  for  their  contest 
entries,  and  won  first  place  honors  in  the  large  offset,  direct 
letterpress  and  DI-LITHO’"  press  categories,  respectively. 


We’re  not  surprised! 

I  High  standards,  strict  quality  control  and  expert  technical 
k  support  will  make  Flint  Ink  a  valuable  member  of  your 
team  .  .  .  and  insure  a  winning  performance  every  time! 
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NOVEMBER 

13- 15— New  England  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Annual  Convention, 

Hanover,  N.H. 

DECEMBER 

4-6— Newhouse  School  of  Public  Communications,  Conference,  “Mightier 
Than  the  Typewriter:  Using  Computers  to  Teach  Writing  for  the  Mass 
Media.’  Funded  in  part  by  the  Gannett  Foundation,  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

8-16— National  Media  Conference,  Sponsored  by  Larimi  Communications 
Associates,  Ltd.,  New  York  Hilton,  New  York  City. 

JANUARY 

8-10 — Wisconsin  Newspaper  Association,  Mid-Winter  Meeting,  Greenbay. 
12-13 — Annual  ANPA  Labor  and  Personnel  Relations  Conference,  Boca 
Raton  Hotel  and  Club,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

21— Third  Annual  Connecticut  Newspaper  in  Education  Conference, 
Treadway  Inn,  Cromwell,  Conn. 

22-24 — New  England  Press  Association,  Annual  Winter  Convention,  Shera- 
ton-Boston  Hotel. 

25-28— International  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing  Executives, 
Mid-Winter  Meeting.  Fontainebleau  Hilton.  Miami  Beach. 

SeminarsIWorkshopsIClinics 

NOVEMBER 

20- 22 — NENA,  Copy  Editing  Workshop:  Nov.  20,  Sheraton  Hotel,  Hartford; 

Nov.  21,  Woodstock  Inn,  Woodstock,  Vt.;  Nov.  22,  Westin  Hotel, 
Boston. 

24-25— Quality  Control  for  Color  Reproduction,  Seminar,  Ferris  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Graphic  Arts  Department,  Detroit. 

30-12/3 — SNPA  Foundation,  Seminar,  The  Change  in  the  Agricultural  Econ¬ 
omy  in  the  South,  Memphis  State  University,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
30-12/5— American  Press  Institute,  Picture  Editors  and  Graphic  Editors, 
Reston,  Va. 

30-12/10— American  Press  Institute,  Executive  Editors  and  Managing  Editors 
(for  newspapers  over  75,000  circulation),  Reston,  Va. 

DECEMBER 

3—  NENA  Adult  News  Carriers  Workshop,  Regency  Hotel,  Westford, 
Mass. 

3-5 — ICMA,  Supervisory  Management  Seminar,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

4 —  NENA  National  Advertising  Seminar,  Sheraton-Hartford  Hotel,  Hart¬ 
ford. 

5-7— Oklahoma  Press  /Vssociation,  Circulation  Clinic  for  Daily  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Lincoln  Plaza  Hotel,  Oklahoma  City. 

7-12 — American  Press  Institute,  Developing  Management  Skills,  Kellog 
West  Conference  Center,  Pomona,  Calif. 

7- 13— The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Newspaper  Design/Graph¬ 

ics  for  Artists  &  Illustrators,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

8- 10 — ANP/\/ASNE/APME,  Leadership  in  the  Newsroom,  Hyatt  Hotel, 

Austin,  Texas. 

10 — NENA  Business  Writers  Workshop,  Sheraton-Tara  Hotel,  Braintree, 
Mass. 

14- 19— American  Press  Institute,  Marketing  the  Daily  Newspaper,  Reston, 

Va. 

14-19 — American  Press  Institute,  News-Editorial  Management  for  Non- 
News  Executives,  Reston,  Va. 

JANUARY 

11- 14 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  The  Liability  Insurance  Crisis,  Raleigh, 

N.C. 

12- 17— American  Press  Institute,  Seminar,  Developing  Management  Skills, 

Reston,  Va. 

13- 16— The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Writing,  Thinking,  and 

Teaching  Conference,  St.  Petersburg. 

21- 23 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association  Seminar,  How  To 

Make  Great  Advertising. ..That  Meets  Strategic  Objectives.  Trade- 
Winds  Hotel,  St.  Petersburg. 

30-2/1 — Mid-America  Press  Institute,  The  Editorial  Page,  Clarion  Hotel, 
Downtown  St.  Louis. 
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The  4th  Estate 


By  Doug  Borgstedt 


About  Awards 

SNA  editorial  contest  winners.  Lesher  Communications 
of  Walnut  Creek,  Calif,  collected  seven  first  place 
awards  —  the  greatest  number  awarded  to  any  one  pub¬ 
lisher  —  in  the  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  1986 
Editorial  Contest.  Lesher  took  first  place  for  best  break¬ 
ing  news  story,  best  editorial,  best  editorial  page,  best 
lifestyle  feature,  best  sports  writing,  best  sports  section 
and  best  column  writing. 

Pioneer  Press  Inc.  of  Wilmette,  Ill.,  and  Patuxent  Pub¬ 
lishing  Corp.  of  Columbia,  Mo.,  each  received  10  awards, 
which  tied  them  for  the  most  overall  awards  received. 
Pioneer  Press  took  first  place  honors  for  journalist  of  the 
year,  in-depth  reporting  and  best  feature  photography. 
Patuxent  captured  first  place  for  best  editorial  page  car¬ 
toon,  best  feature  and  best  sports  photojournalism. 

Copley  Newspapers  of  Wheaton,  Ill.,  received  eight 
awards  in  class  one,  including  two  first  place  awards  for 
best  coverage  of  local  business  and  economic  news  and 
best  special  issue  or  special  section. 

Gwinnett  Daily  News  of  Lawrenceville,  Ga.,  received 
eight  awards  in  class  two,  five  in  first  place  for  best  break¬ 
ing  news  story,  best  editorial  pages,  best  lifestyle  feature, 
best  sports  writing  and  best  sports  section. 

The  Princeton  (N.J.)  Packet  collected  seven  awards  in 
class  one,  three  of  them  for  first  place  for  in-depth  report¬ 
ing,  best  column  writing  and  best  coverage  of  local  busi¬ 
ness  and  economic  news. 

The  Sun  Newspapers  of  LaGrange,  Ill.,  received  the 
community  service  award  for  class  one.  Old  Colony 
Memorial  of  Plymouth,  Mass.,  received  the  community 
service  award  for  class  two,  and  Suburban  Newspapers  of 
Greater  St.  Louis,  Mo.  received  the  award  for  class  three. 

Suburban  Journalist  of  tbe  Year.  John  Stebbins,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  for  the  Franklin  Park  Herald-Journal,  Schiller 
Park  Independent  and  Rosemont  Progress,  published  by 
Pioneer  Press  of  Wilmette,  Ill.,  was  named  Suburban 
Newspapers  of  America’s  1986  Suburban  Journalist  of  the 
Year. 
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Nonstop”  Publishing 
from  Sll  and  Tandem 

“At  Washington  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  we  have  a  twenty-terminal 
System/25.  It’s  a  small  system 
by  comparison,  but  you  wouldn’t 
know  it  by  the  way  System 
Integrators  treats  us. 

“When  we  call,  they’re  in 
Pullman  as  fast  as  physically 


possible.  And  the  service  tech¬ 
nicians  won’t  leave  until  we’re 
completely  satisfied. 

“When  Sll  bid  on  the  system, 
we  gave  them  our  custom  specifi¬ 
cations.  They  turned  around  and 
delivered  the  best  system  and  ser¬ 
vice  contract  over  a  five  year 


were  very  high.  And  since  we’ve 
been  on-line,  the  performance 
has  been  fantastic.” 

To  find  out  for  yourself,  give 
System  Integrators  a  call  at 
916-929-9481.  They’ll  show  you 
how  great  service  can  make  a 
great  system  even  better. 


period.  They 

of  ^  System  Integrators,  Inc. 

dards,  which  Snd  ^TANDEMCOMPUTERS 


Lock  in 
fecognition 
of  your  trademark 
in  E&P’s  special 
December  6  Trademark 
supplement 

Advertising  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
saves  your  trademark  from  potential  loss  in 
two  ways: 

First,  by  publishing  its  identity  and  correct 
use  in  the  news  industry’s  leading  maga¬ 
zine,  so  misuses  by  the  press  will  be  less 
likely. 

Second:  if  your  exclusive  right  to  it  is  dis¬ 
puted,  your  ad  serves  as  a  testimonial  to 
your  continued  intention  to  protect  your 
trademark. 

E&P’s  December  6  Trademark  supplement 
closes  November  19.  Call  your  representa¬ 
tive  or: 

Donald  L.  Parvin 
Advertising  Manager 
(212)  675-4380 

Editor  &  Publisher 

11  West  19th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10011 


Editorial  workshop 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


What’s  in  a  Name?  No.  632 

Manufacturers  and  others  in  the  world  of  business  keep 
a  sharp  watch  for  misuse  of  their  registered  trademarks. 
Realtor  is  a  good  example.  Strictly  speaking,  the  term, 
properly  capitalized,  refers  only  to  members  of  the 
National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards. 

At  one  time  or  another,  most  editors  have  received  a 
letter  of  polite  admonition  on  this  subject  from  some 
spokesman  for  the  association.  Some  editors  may  think 
that  misuse  of  the  term  could  expose  them  to  legal  action, 
but  there  is  no  danger  of  this.  The  owners  of  proprietary 
names  like  Realtor,  however,  must  exert  themselves  to 
inform  the  public  about  them  and  to  discourage  misuse,  or 
ownership  may  be  lost.  That  is  what  happened  to  zipper, 
aspirin,  milk  of  magnesia  and  shredded  wheat,  among 
many  others.  Once  ownership  is  adjudged  lost,  competi¬ 
tors  cannot  be  prevented  from  using  the  name. 

Realtor  is  widely  used  as  the  equivalent  of  real  estate 
agent  —  misused,  the  owners  of  the  trademark  would 
say  —  in  lower  case  and  with  no  regard  to  whether  people 
so  designated  are  members  of  the  national  association. 
Realtor  is  short  and  handy,  whereas  real  estate  agent  is 
cumbersome.  The  temptation  to  use  Realtor  loosely  is 
irresistible;  anyway,  many  misusers  do  not  even  know 
they  are  trespassing. 

Stylebooks  generally  conform  with  the  restrictions 
desired  by  the  owners  of  the  trademark,  and  yet  Realtor  as 
a  generic  term  is  so  convenient  it  is  easy  to  find  examples 
even  in  publications  that  officially  recognize  its  owner¬ 
ship. 

Dictionaries,  too,  for  the  most  part  give  only  the  owner- 
sanctioned  version,  although  American  Heritage  in  its 
original  edition  also  listed  realtor  uncapitalized,  thereby 
recognizing  its  generic  use.  But  the  newest  edition  gives 
only  the  official  version.  Webster  III  gives  as  its  first 
definition  “a  real  estate  agent,”  thus  recognizing  realtor 
as  a  generic  term,  and  follows  this  with  “especially  an 
agent  who  is  a  member  of  the  National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards.” 


Wayward  Words 

My  first  impulse  was  to  nominate  the  Reagan  adminis¬ 
tration  for  the  all-time  high  award  in  the  department  of 
gobbledygook  euphemisms  for  what  1  took  to  be  its  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  word  disinformation  as  a  means  of  taking  the 
sting  out  of  lies.  But  I  discovered  it  is  not  a  new  word. 
American  Heritage  gives:  “Incorrect  and  deliberately 
misleading  information  leaked  esp.  by  an  intelligence 
agency  as  a  means  of  negating  and  discrediting  authentic 
information  that  an  enemy  has  obtained.”  Still,  the  men¬ 
dacious  campaign  against  Kadafi  does  not  quite  fit  this. 
Whatever,  the  answer  to  the  equation  is  still  lies,  lies,  lies. 

*  *  * 

”...  the  incident  at  Mann  stemmed  from  a  child 
becoming  upset  after  seeing  something  in  his  milk.  That 
something  turned  out  to  be  a  pea,  Mathison  said.  But 
confusion  led  to  initial  reports  in  Chicago  media  that  urine 
was  found  in  the  milk.  None  of  the  22  children  taken  to  the 
hospital  was  treated  for  anything.”  Milwaukee  Journal. 
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nm-HUllon  Dollar  msih 


When  The  Orlando  Sentinel  published  a 
series  of  articles  examining  the  firnd-raising 
practices  of  the  Shrine  —  the  nation’s  richest 
charity  —  there  was  quite  a  reaction. 

Mostly  negative. 

And  mostly  because  Sentinel  reporters 
John  Wark  and  Gary  Marx  discovered  that 
less  than  a  third  of  the  millions  of  dollars  the 
Shrine  raises  each  year  is  actually  given  to  its 
hospitals  for  crippled  children. 

The  result:  'i^e  Shrine’s  deceptive  fund¬ 
raising  methods  were  doomed.  Shrine  leaders 


already  have  begun  to  revamp  the  group’s 
charitable  efforts. 

On  October  21,  1986,  the  series  also 
won  the  prestigious  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors’  award  for  public  service. 

All  very  positive  actions.  And,  in  this 
case,  all  for  the  best. 


TheOflando  Sentinel 

Best  newspaper  In  Florida 
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Editor  &  Publisher 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


Robert  U.  Brown,  President  James  Wright  Brown 

Ferdinsnd  C.  Teubner,  Pubiisher  Pubiisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


From  dream  to  reality 

For  many  years  it  has  been  the  dream  of  some  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  to  deliver  advertising  copy  directly  into  newspaper  production 
offices  around  the  country  via  satellite  transmission.  Newspapers 
have  been  feeding  full  page  reproductions  into  satellite  printing 
plants  by  that  method  for  many  years.  News  agencies  followed  more 
recently  by  abandoning  land  line  transmission  of  news  copy  for  satel¬ 
lite  delivery.  Why  not  advertising  copy  using  the  same  receiving 
dishes  of  the  Associated  Press? 

That  dream  is  rapidly  becoming  a  reality  through  the  development 
of  AD/SAT.  Formed  in  1984,  the  company  has  just  completed  a 
demonstration  involving  transmission  to  12  newspapers  nationwide. 
It  is  expected  that  equipment  will  be  installed  within  the  next  eight 
months  for  inauguration  of  the  service.  Fifty-nine  daily  newspapers 
with  over  19  million  circulation  daily  and  24  million  Sunday  have 
already  signed  up  and  that  number  is  expected  to  increase  consider¬ 
ably  in  the  months  ahead  with  a  potential  of  several  hundred. 

Aside  from  sending  quality  repro  material  to  newspapers,  there  is 
the  added  provision  of  an  electronic  message  system  linking  ad  agen¬ 
cies  with  newspapers  and  their  representatives  for  the  first  time. 

The  speed  and  ease  with  w'hich  advertisers  and  agencies  will  be 
able  to  place  their  ads  in  newspapers  will  eliminate  one  more  shop¬ 
worn  excuse  for  not  using  newspaper  advertising — the  difficulty  and 
time  involved  in  placing  multiple  orders  in  print.  Newspapers 
already  eliminated  one  other  major  excuse  a  few  years  ago  —  the 
hodgepodge  of  column  widths  and  ad  sizes  —  by  adopting  Standard 
Advertising  Units. 

It  will  pay  off  for  participants.  As  the  “lottery  man”  says:  “You’ve 
got  to  be  in  it  to  win  it.” 

Revenue  bonds  for  newspaper 

The  demise  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  leaves  unanswered 
the  question  of  whether  the  failing  newspaper  could  have  been  res¬ 
cued  by  a  government-guaranteed  bond  issue. 

The  answer  to  the  ethical  question  of  whether  a  newspaper  should 
ask  for  such  government-sponsored  help  has  been  obvious  from  the 
start,  in  our  opinion.  We  do  not  believe  that  any  newspaper  should 
permit  itself  to  be  under  obligation  to  any  state  body,  even  if  it  is 
called  “independent.” 

The  attempt  by  the  Missouri  Industrial  Development  Board  to 
save  the  newspaper  and  the  jobs  of  several  hundred  employes  was 
well  meant.  But  the  bond  issue,  albeit  an  unwise  proposition,  was 
threatened  with  failure  even  if  it  had  received  court  approval.  Tax¬ 
payers’  suits  would  have  kept  the  newspaper  and  the  state  in  litiga¬ 
tion  perpetually.  The  newspaper’s  soul  would  not  have  been  its  own. 

Any  newspaper  entrepreneur  who  believes  his  product  will  be 
welcomed  in  the  marketplace  and  that  the  public  will  be  interested  in 
its  success  can  always  ask  the  public  to  participate  in  the  financing. 
It’s  been  done  before.  It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  ask  any  govern¬ 
ment  body  to  lend  its  authority  to  such  financing.  Just  because  an 
automobile  manufacturer  did  it  and  got  away  with  it  successfully  is  no 
reason  for  a  newspaper  publisher  to  try  it. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Says  statements  about  his  leaving  the  paper  were  false 


The  statements  made  by  Phil 
Sunkel,  editor  of  the  Arizona 
Republic  editorial  pages,  about  my 
leaving  the  newspaper  (E&P,  Oct.  1 1 ) 
are  false  and  contradict  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  own  actions. 

Sunkel  asserts  that  the  paper  fired 
me  as  an  editorial  writer/columnist 
because  of  an  alleged  conflict-of- 
interest  involving  my  co-authoring 
the  coming  autobiography  of  Sen. 
Barry  Gold  water  (Doubleday). 

He  claims  I  wrote  four  editorials 
and  four  columns  that  were  “pro- 
Goldwater  and  could  be  viewed  as 
self-serving,”  namely,  “to  promote  a 
commercial  interest”  —  the  Goldwa- 
ter  book. 

I  asked  Sunkel  and  Lorenzo  “Pat” 
Murphy,  publisher  of  the  Republic, 
last  July  23  to  provide  me  with  the 
editorials  and  columns  in  question  so 
I  could  respond  to  the  allegations. 
Instead,  they  fired  me  without  allow¬ 
ing  me  to  state  my  case  and  have  not 
to  this  day  provided  me  with  that 
material. 

It  is  intellectuallly  ludicrous  to 
claim  I  was  trying  to  promote  a  book 
on  Barry  Goldwater,  especially  in  his 
native  state  of  Arizona,  nearly  two 
years  before  its  publication.  The 
claim,  without  a  shred  of  evidence,  is 
manifestly  false. 

Murphy  and  Sunkel  have  asserted 
here  they  were  “surprised”  I  was 
helping  to  write  the  book.  That  is  also 
untrue  and  is  demonstrated  by  the 
following: 

On  June  17  last.  Sen.  Goldwater 
wrote  a  personal,  hand-delivered  let¬ 
ter  to  Murphy  asking  if  I  could  have 
up  to  a  one-year,  unpaid  leave  of 
absence  to  work  on  the  book.  I  had 
made  a  similar  verbal  request  to  Mur¬ 
phy  a  few  days  earlier.  On  June  19 
last,  Murphy  wrote  me,  denying  my 
request.  He  has  never  replied  to  Sen. 
Goldwater. 

In  the  Republic  of  last  July  22, 
when  asked  why  he  denied  me  a  leave 
of  absence  regarding  the  book,  Mur¬ 
phy  bemoaned  the  fact  that  I  had  been 
absent  from  the  newspaper  for  part  of 
1985  because  of  a  Harvard  University 
fellowship.  Yet,  the  paper  had  agreed 
to  my  going  to  Harvard  and,  indeed,  1 
wrote  two  columns  per  week  for  it 
while  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  Murphy 
refused  to  accept  my  reasoning  that  it 
would  be  prestigious  for  the  Republic 
to  have  a  Harvard  Fellow  and  co¬ 
author  of  the  Goldwater  book  on  its 
staff. 

Frederic  S.  Marquardt,  longtime 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  8,  1986 


editorial  page  editor  of  the  newspaper 
and  now  retired,  has  since  advised  me 
that  Edwin  McDowell,  then  an  edito¬ 
rial  writer  on  the  paper,  wrote  the 
book  Barry  Goldwater  —  Portrait  of 
an  Arizonan  (Regenery,  1964)  “on 
company  time  in  the  Republic’s  own 
offices.” 

Also,  Stephen  Shadegg  wrote  in  his 
book  What  Happened  to  Goldwater? 
(Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  1%5) 
that  Republic  publisher,  Eugene  Pul¬ 
liam,  Sr.,  sent  two  of  his  editors  to  the 
1964  Republican  convention  in  San 
Francisco  and  “delivered  a  proposed 
script”  for  the  senator's  presidential 
nomination  acceptance  speech. 


I  couldn’t  agree  more,  re  the  story 
in  E&P  on  Sept.  13,  page  22,  that 
newspapers  should  be  networked. 

John  Mennenga  has  it  right  when  he 
says  arbitrary  networks  for  the  news¬ 
papers’  convenience  won’t  work. 
There  must  be  logical  market  combi¬ 
nations  for  advertisers  and  we  must 
sell  our  own  strengths  with  good 
research  and  proposal  selling. 

Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers, 
with  its  43  Sunday  magazine  members 
and  its  more  than  100  Metro  Comics 
members,  has  been  around  for  54 
years  as  a  network-selling  organiza¬ 
tion  which  returned  not  only  national 


The  two  actions  speak  for  them¬ 
selves. 

Over  the  past  six  years,  1  have 
questioned  in  editorial  meetings  the 
propriety  of  the  Republic  editorializ¬ 
ing  on  shaping  the  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  downtown  Phoenix  while 
owning  valuable  tracts  there.  Indeed, 
two  of  its  top  executives  took  part  in 
civic  groups  determining  the  land’s 
future. 

It  is,  indeed,  ironic  that  the 
Republic  should  ever  accuse  anyone 
of  a  conflict  of  interest. 


advertising  revenues  to  these  media 
but  also  millions  of  dollars  in 
dividends. 

Perhaps  the  most  effective  selling 
tool  we  have  is  “one  order  and  one 
bill.”  That’s  a  strong  value-added 
point  in  talking  with  agencies.  But 
further,  we  process  all  film  to  more 
than  15  printers  and  do  the  billing. 

Here’s  to  the  future. 

Sterling  Dimmitt 

(Dimmitt  is  president  of  Metropolitan 
Sunday  Newspapers.) 


Speaking  of  LAT-WP  .  .  . 

“Monday  to  Friday,  we  use  the  ser¬ 
vice  primarily  for  our  front  page,  both 
spot  news  and  analysis.  Also,  the  pic¬ 
ture  package  is  important  to  our  fea¬ 
ture^  editors.  ” 

Ed  Rouze,  news  editor 
THE  ALABAMA  JOURNAL 
Montgomery,  Alabama 


For  details,  contact:  John  W.  Payne 
LOS  ANGELES  TIMES-WASHINGTON  POST  NEWS  SERVICE 
(202)  334-6173 


J.J.  Casserly 

Newspapers  should  be  logically  networked 


•  Complete  Washington  coverage,  including  the  presi¬ 
dency,  Congress  and  defense,  by  our  national  staff. 

•  Pointed  features  on  the  arts  and  social  trends,  from  Dave 
Jacobs'  witty  “Views  from  the  Hollow’’  to  Richard  Freedman’s 


absorbing  film  reviews. 

•  Otis  Pike’s  political  commentary. 
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Buy  &  sell  now! 

Pace  of  newspaper  sales  and  acquisitions  has  become  frenetic  and  is 
expected  to  accelerate  in  an  effort  to  close  deals  before  the  new  taxes  bite 


By  George  Garneau 

Buyers  and  sellers  of  newspapers 
are  scurrying  to  close  deals  before 
new  taxes  bite,  starting  Jan.  1, 
according  to  accountants,  investment 
bankers  and  those  involved  in  sales. 

The  pace  of  newspaper  acquisitions 
has  become  “frenetic,”  and  is 
expected  to  accelerate  in  the  waning 
days  of  1986,  according  to  Richard 
Cohen,  senior  vice  president  of  the 
New  York  investment  banking  firm 
Henry  Ansbacher  Inc. 

Changes  taking  effect  in  January 
provide  incentive  for  both  buyers  and 
sellers  to  act  before  Dec.  31,  accord¬ 
ing  to  executives  who  are  involved. 

“Buyers  can  pay  less  for  newspa¬ 
pers  now  and  sellers  can  get  more 
now,”  Cohen  said. 

In  just  the  past  several  weeks: 

•  The  Daily  Gazette  of  Sterling  and 
Rock  Fails,  Ill.,  was  sold  by  the  estate 
of  David  Grandon  to  Thomson  News¬ 
papers  Ltd.  for  more  than  $9  million. 

•  The  Sheboygan  (Wise.)  Press 
was  sold  by  the  Werner  family  to 
Ingersoll  Publications  Co.  for  more 
than  $25  million. 

•  The  State-Record  Co.  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  S.C.,  was  sold  to  Knight-Ridder 
Newspapers  Inc.  for  a  reported  $300 
million. 

•  The  Arkansas  Gazette  in  Little 
Rock  was  sold  by  the  family  of  Judge 
Carrick  White  Heiskell  to  Gannett 
Company  Inc.  for  $51  million. 

•  The  Milwaukee  (Wise.)  Journal 
and  Sentinel  rebuffed  a  $626  million 
offer  from  Affiliated  Publications  Inc. 

At  least  two  executives  at  news¬ 
papers  that  were  sold  confirmed  to 
E&P  that  the  tax  law  changes  played  a 
role  in  the  timing  of  the  sale,  though 
not  in  the  decision  to  sell. 

Cohen  said  his  firm  was  involved  in 
between  six  and  12  more  newspaper 
acquisitions,  expected  to  close  by 
Dec.  31. 

To  give  an  a  idea  of  the  pace  so  far. 


a  selected  listing  of  newspaper 
acquisitions  compiled  by  Ansbacher 
listed  20  separate  newspaper  deals, 
some  involving  multiple  publications, 
in  all  of  1985.  That  was  bested  by  26 
deals  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1986. 

Changes  in  the  tax  law  are  playing 
“a  major  role”  in  the  accelerating 
pace  of  newspaper  transfers,  particu¬ 
larly  in  cash  sales,  said  Robert 
Bolitho,  a  newspaper  broker. 

Bolitho  said  sellers  view  the 
remainder  of  the  year  as  “a  window  of 
opportunity.” 

“I  think  you  are  going  to  see  a  lot  of 
deals  done,  going  forward,  this  year,” 
Richard  Wakefield,  a  partner  in  the 
accounting  firm  of  Peat,  Marwick, 
Mitchell  &  Co.  of  Boston,  said  at  the 
annual  International  Newspaper 
Financial  Executives  convention  in 
Boston  recently. 


Spurring  sellers  are  changes  that 
will  increase  taxes  on  long-term  capi¬ 
tal  gains  such  as  the  sale  of  the  assets 
of  a  company.  The  tax  on  capital  gains 
rises  from  20%  to  28%  for  individuals, 
28%  to  34%  for  corporations,  effec¬ 
tive  1987. 

Additionally,  the  repeal  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Utilities  Rule  will  mean  that  next 
year  assets  sales,  now  taxed  at  the 
shareholder  level  only,  “will  result  in 
two  levels  of  tax,  one  to  the  corpora¬ 
tion  and  the  other  to  the  shareholders. 
As  shareholders,  you  will  get  less  of 
it,”  Wakefield  said. 

“With  the  repeal  of  the  general 
utilities  provision  and  the  increase  in 
capital  gains  tax,  the  gain  on  selling 
off  of  assets  would  be  taxable  in  full  to 
the  corporation  and  then  the  remain¬ 
ing  proceeds  distributed  to  the  share¬ 


holders  would  be  subject  to  maximum 
tax  rate  of  28%. ” 

With  the  new  tax  laws,  “The  gov¬ 
ernment  wins  and  the  buyers  and  sell¬ 
ers  both  lose,”  according  to  Jeffrey 
Epstein,  vice  president  of  the  media 
group  of  the  investment  banking  firm 
First  Boston  Corp.  He  said  the 
changes  could  mean  sellers  of  news¬ 
papers  will  have  to  pay  millions  of 
dollars  more  in  taxes. 

Epstein  said  that  next  year,  a  $300 
million  liquidation  and  sale  —  similar 
to  that  of  the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune  Co.  in  1985  to  Gannett  Com¬ 
pany  Inc.  and  others  —  could  mean 
almost  a  $100  million  bigger  tax  bite 
on  the  seller,  nettting  shareholders 
about  $143  million  after  taxes  instead 
of  $240  million. 

Such  a  sale,  now  taxed  to 
shareholders  at  the  personal  capital 


gains  rate  of  20%,  next  year  would  be 
taxed  first  at  the  higher  corporate 
capital  gains  rate  of  34%,  then  at  the 
higher  personal  capital  gains  rate  of 
28%  to  shareholders,  he  said. 

Also  in  the  new  year,  since  share¬ 
holders  generally  will  pay  higher 
taxes  —  almost  double  —  on  assets 
sales,  companies  that  previously 
would  have  broken  up  units  to  be  sold 
as  assets,  will  likely  be  sold  together, 
and  more  cheaply,  Epstein  said. 

Since  assets  sales  promise  to 
become  “prohibitively  expensive,” 
shareholders  may  become  encour¬ 
aged  to  accept  lower  prices  for  selling 
stock  ownership  instead  of  assets,  he 
said. 

Epstein  said  that  if  sales  were  not 
(Continued  on  page  38) 


At  least  two  executives  at  newspapers  that  were 
sold  confirmed  to  E&P  that  the  tax  law  changes 
played  a  role  in  the  timing  of  the  sale . . . 
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Three  strikes  —  and  it’s  gone 

Staffers  bid  goodbye  to  St.  Louis  Giobe-Democrat  in  sadness,  not  anger 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

and  Staci  Kramer 

Newsroom  employees  bid  goodbye 
to  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  with 
sadness,  but  with  a  remarkable  lack  of 
bitterness. 

When  the  Globe  finally  folded  (Oct. 
29)  after  134  years  —  and  after  a  cha¬ 
otic  terminal  stage  that  included  three 
owners  announcing  the  paper’s  death 
three  times  in  three  years  —  its  350 
employees  were  given  no  notice,  no 
severance  pay  and  virtually  no  hope 
that  the  newspaper  could  rise  yet 
again. 

Still,  Globe  journalists  were  gener¬ 
ous  in  their  praise  of  principal  owners 
William  E.  Franke  and  John  B.  Pren- 
tis  III. 

“It’s  nice  to  know  that  it’s 
settled  —  albeit  the  wrong  way,” 
long-time  employee  Dennis  McCar¬ 
thy  said. 

“Those  that  knew,  knew  they  were 
trying  to  save  the  newspaper,”  he 
added,  “and  knew  they  didn’t  have” 
the  money  for  severance  pay. 

There  were  “major  differences 
between  this  closing  and  closing  of 
the  newspaper  last  year  under  the 
(Jeffrey  M.)  Gluck  regime,”  said 
business  editor  Patricia  Szymcyzak. 
“The  difference  is  we  respected 
them,  and  they  respected  us.” 

Like  several  other  reporters, 
Szymcyzak  said  she  had  just  dug  her 
way  out  of  debts  incurred  when  the 
Globe  stopped  publishing  at  the  end 
of  last  year. 

She  had,  in  fact,  turned  down  two 
recent  job  offers  to  continue  working 
at  the  Globe. 

“Nobody  wanted  to  stop  believing 
in  Santa  Claus,  but  sheer  will  doesn’t 
pay  the  bills,”  Szymcyzak  said. 

Franke  and  Prentis  had  been,  it 
turned  out,  the  last  hope  for  the 
Globe-Democrat. 

They  bought  the  paper  in  bank¬ 
ruptcy  court  for  $500,000  this  Janu¬ 
ary,  after  it  had  ceased  publishing  for 
some  53  days. 

The  two  successful  St.  Louis 
businessmen  —  who  had  virtually  no 
experience  in  the  newspaper 
business  —  bought  what  was  clearly 
a  dying  paper  with  a  troubled  recent 
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The  last  issue  of  the  Globe-Democrat 
carried  o  front  page  story  warning  that 
it  would  shut  down  if  it  did  not  receive  a 
quick  ruling  by  the  State  Supreme 
Court  on  whether  the  state  could  con¬ 
stitutionally  issue  revenue  bonds  to 
keep  the  paper  alive.  When  no  ruling 
came,  the  paper  closed. 

history. 

In  October  1983,  the  then-owners, 
Newhouse  Newspaper  Group, 
announced  that  the  paper  was  a  dying 
enterprise  even  though  it  was  the 
city’s  top-circulation  paper  and  was 
published  under  a  joint  operating 
agreement  with  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch. 


“Nobody  wanted  to 
stop  believing  in  Santa 
Claus,  but  sheer  will 
doesn’t  pay  the  bills,” 
Szymcyzak  said. 


The  Globe’s  then-publisher, 
G.  Duncan  Bauman,  announced  the 
paper  would  cease  publication  Dec. 


31,  1983. 

Pressured  by  the  U.S.  Justice 
Department,  Newhouse,  in  February 
1984,  sold  the  paper  at  a  fire-sale  price 
to  Jeffrey  M.  Gluck,  then  a  32-year- 
old  magazine  and  college  newspaper 
publisher  from  Columbia,  Mo. 

Under  Gluck  —  and  with  the  paper 
no  longer  in  the  protective  JOA  with 
the  Post-Dispatch  —  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  circulation  tumbled  and  its 
finances  became  increasingly  cha¬ 
otic. 

By  the  summer  of  1985,  paychecks 
were  bouncing  regularly  and  the 
Globe  was  behind  in  other  payments. 
By  that  summer,  the  newspaper  that 
once  sponsored  Lindbergh’s  solo 
flight  across  the  Atlantic  was  too  poor 
to  pay  for  air  conditioning  in  its 
offices. 

Circulation,  which  three  years  ago 
stood  at  more  than  250,000,  was  just 
145,000  at  the  time  of  its  closing, 
according  to  its  owners. 

Despite  that  history,  Prentis  and 
Franke  maintained  they  could  turn 
the  paper  around,  and  the  Globe 
began  publishing  again  this  past  Super 
Bowl  Sunday. 

What  went  wrong? 

“I  think,  first  of  all,  that  we  miscal¬ 
culated  and  thought  we  could  get  the 
revenue  moving  and  up  to  meeting 
expenses  much  quicker,”  publisher 
Prentis  said  a  day  after  the  paper 
folded. 

In  the  end,  the  paper  was  killed 
because  it  could  not  get  state  aid.  It 
had  applied  for  $15  million  in  revenue 
bonds  that  would  essentially  guaran¬ 
tee  its  loans. 

However,  the  Missouri  Supreme 
Court  (Oct.  29)  refused  the  owners’ 
urgent  request  that  the  high  court  rule 
quickly  on  whether  the  state  could 
constitutionally  issue  the  revenue 
bonds. 

In  a  4-1  ruling,  the  court  said  it 
lacked  jurisdiction  because  a 
“friendly”  test  case  had  not  been 
heard  by  lower  courts. 

Prentis  said  that  decision  sealed  the 
paper’s  fate. 

“Frankly,  that  ($15  million)  was 
about  the  minimum  we  thought  could 
make  the  paper  viable,”  he  told  a 
radio  talk  show. 
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At  the  same  time,  a  lawyer  repre¬ 
senting  Democratic  state  Rep.  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  Clay  Jr.  threatened  to  file  an 
unfriendly  suit  to  block  issuance  of 
the  bonds. 

Clay’s  father,  Congressman  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  Clay  Sr.,  underscored  the  bit¬ 
terness  some  politicians  felt  about  the 
newspaper,  whose  editorial  stance 
strongly  contrasted  with  the  liberal 
Post-Dispatch. 

“I  have  the  same  feeling  about  the 
demise  of  the  Globe-Democrat  as 
most  people  experienced  with  the 
death  of  Adolph  Hitler,”  Clay  told  a 
tv  news  reporter. 

Clay,  who  is  black,  has  been  at 
odds  with  the  Globe  since  it  was 
owned  by  the  Newhouse  group,  when 
he  says  it  assigned  a  team  of  reporters 
to  investigate  him  unfairly. 

“Adolph  Hitler  would  be  the  guy 
who  would  want  a  one-newspaper 
town,”  business  editor  Szymcyzak 
responded. 

The  Globe  also  had  problems  with 
tHe  Newspaper  Guild,  which  repre¬ 
sented  about  300  of  its  employees. 

Guild  local  leadership  accused  the 
owners  of  attempting  to  break  the 
union  —  and  in  a  controversial  move, 
it  put  the  newspaper  on  its  boycott 
list. 

Several  dozen  newsroom  employ¬ 
ees  protested  that  move,  and  declared 
that  Guild  local  leader  Bob  Steinke 
did  not  speak  for  them. 

Feelings  about  the  union  remain 
bitter  among  some  employees. 


The  Guild’s  handling  of  negotia¬ 
tions  was  a  “classic  example  of  why 
some  unions  are  failing,”  said  em¬ 
ployee  Dennis  McCarthy. 

“On  the  one  hand,  they  were 
demanding  money  (the  paper)  didn’t 
have  —  on  the  other  hand,  (the  union 
was)  saying  don’t  buy  the  paper,”  he 
said. 

For  his  part,  publisher  Prentis 
expressed  the  hope  that  a  second 
paper  may  emerge  in  the  city  of 
450,000. 


printed  the  paper. 

In  addition,  the  paper  rented  its 
offices.  It  had,  however,  fairly 
recently  installed  a  COM/One  com¬ 
puter  system  in  the  newsroom. 

Prentis  also  expressed  hope  that 
the  Globe’s  traditional  “Old  News¬ 
boy  Day”  charity  could  continue. 

Globe  reporters,  meanwhile,  face 
the  prospect  of  picking  up  the  pieces 
of  their  lives  for  the  second  time  in  a 
year. 

“The  one  thing  that  hurts  the 


“The  one  thing  that  hurts  the  worst,”  said 
investigative  reporter  Nat  Heims,  father  of  two  small 
children,  “is  that  this  (has  happened)  two  years  in  a 
row  at  Christmas.” 


“I  don’t  want  to  say  the  Globe  will 
never  go  back  into  publication.  This 
paper  is  resilient  and  has  a  lot  of 
friends,”  he  said. 

Prentis  added,  however,  “I  know 
of  no  plans  and  I  certainly  have  no 
plans.” 

The  paper  is  now  liquidating  its 
assets,  which  are  relatively  few. 

It  was  the  only  major  metro  paper, 
for  example,  which  did  not  own  its 
own  printing  presses.  After  a  99-day 
strike  in  1959,  the  Post-Dispatch 
began  printing  the  Globe.  And  after 
the  JOA  was  severed  in  1984,  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  commercial  companies  have 


worst,”  said  investigative  reporter 
Nat  Helms,  father  of  two  small  chil¬ 
dren,  “is  that  this  (has  happened)  two 
years  in  a  row  at  Christmas.” 

Chronicle  tv  ads 
feature  headlines 

The  Houston  Chronicle  has  kicked 
off  a  new  television  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  that  is  updated  daily  to  promote 
the  newspaper’s  headline  stories. 

The  3()-second  spots  run  on  six 
Houston  stations,  primarily  during 
early  morning  news,  early  evening 
news  and  during  some  afternoon 
programming. 


Strike  at  S.F.,  San  Jose  newspapers  is  averted 

Mayor  intervenes,  unions  agree  to  tentative  wage  hike  of  $85  over  3V2  years 


By  M.L.  Stein 

An  all-night  bargaining  session 
spurred  by  the  intervention  of  Mayor 
Dianne  Feinstein  averted  a  strike  by 
10  unions  against  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  San  Francisco  Examiner 
and  the  San  Jose  Mercury  News. 

Negotiators  reached  a  tentative  set¬ 
tlement  at  3  a.m.,  Nov.  1,  following 
the  mayor’s  appearance.  A  walkout 
by  5,0(W  employees  had  been  sched¬ 
uled  for  4:59  p.m.,  Oct.  31. 

The  agreement,  which  must  be  rati¬ 
fied  by  the  union  membership,  calls 
for  an  $85-a-week  increase  spread 
over  43  months  —  the  length  of  the 
new  contract.  The  individual  unions 
will  decide  what  portion  of  the  raise 
will  be  applied  to  wages  or  health 
benefits. 

Originally,  the  unions  had  asked  for 


a  10%-a-year  hike  in  wages  over  three 
years.  Negotiations  involved  edito¬ 
rial,  clerical,  advertising,  production 
and  delivery  employees. 

Management  representing  all  three 
newspapers  and  the  San  Francisco 
Newspaper  Agency,  which  handles 
the  business  functions  of  the  Chroni¬ 
cle  and  Examiner,  had  proposed  a 
three-year  contract  with  a  wage 
freeze  for  the  first  18  months  and 
unspecified  increases  for  the  remain¬ 
der. 

Under  the  new  agreement,  raises 
will  be  given  at  five-  to  six-month 
intervals,  with  the  first  increase 
retroactive  to  June  30,  1986. 

Mayor  Feinstein  said  it  was  a  “ter¬ 
rible  time  for  a  newspaper  strike  with 
elections  only  a  few  days  away.  The 
Thanksgiving  holiday  is  also  one  of 
the  most  lucrative  advertising  periods 


for  newspapers.” 

Asked  by  E&P  if  Feinstein’s 
appearance  at  San  Francisco’s  Meri- 
dien  Hotel,  where  the  two  sides  were 
meeting,  was  an  important  factor  in 
the  agreement,  Robert  McCormick, 
senior  vice  president  for  sales  and 
marketing  of  the  San  Francisco 
Newspaper  Agency,  said,  “It  didn’t 
hurt.  We’re  glad  it  worked  out.” 

Louis  Sabatino,  the  agency’s  labor 
relations  director,  said  the  settlement 
was  “comparatively  high”  for  the 
Bay  Area. 

“You  never  get  what  your  expecta¬ 
tions  were  when  you  came  in  to  the 
bargaining,”  Sabatino  added. 

Larry  D.  Hatfield,  president  of  the 
Northern  California  Newspaper 
Guild,  called  the  contract  “disap¬ 
pointing,”  but  said  he  will  urge  ratifi¬ 
cation  by  the  Guild  membership. 
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No  mass  exodus  from  UPl 

But  editors  at  many  of  the  nation’s  top  circuiation  newspapers  generaiiy 
agree  that  the  financiaiiy  troubied  news  service  must  improve  its  quaiity 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

The  New  York  Times’  decision  to 
drop  United  Press  International 
(E&P,  Nov.  1)  hasn’t  convinced 
many  other  big  newspapers  to  follow 
suit. 

However,  editors  at  the  nation’s 
top-circulation  newspapers  generally 
agree  that  the  troubled  news  service 
must  improve  its  quality  or  risk  a  mas¬ 
sive  drop-off  among  big  subscribers. 

“We’ve  renewed  our  contract,  but 
very  much  on  a  look-see  and  show-us 
basis,”  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
executive  editor  William  German 
said. 

“We  are  not  going  to  be  stampeded 
into  a  decision,”  he  added.  “Just 
because  the  New  York  Times  says  it 
has  no  value,  that  may  mean  it  has  no 
value  for  the  New  York  Times.” 

Nevertheless,  German  says  the 
551,000-circulation  Chronicle  is  “not 
a  clear-cut  vote  yes  or  no”  on  the  wire 
service. 

Similarly,  the  Houston  Chronicle 
has  budgeted  its  UPI  subscription  for 
next  year,  but  managing  editor  Tony 
Pederson  says  the  wire  service  needs 
to  improve. 

“I  don’t  think  there’s  any  question 
but  that  the  quality  has  suffered.  You 
just  can’t  make  the  kinds  of  cuts  they 
have  made  without  there  being  a  drop 
in  quality,”  he  said. 

“We  have  been  very  supportive  of 
UPI  —  and  still  are  —  but  1  can’t  say 
we  will  stay  with  it  forever  and  ever,” 
Pederson  added. 

That  perceived  drop  in  quality  has 
led  to  recent  defections  by  some  very 
big  subscribers. 

The  227,000-circulation  Denver 
Post,  for  example,  has  notified  UPI  it 
is  dropping  the  service.  And  the 
450,000-circulation  Star-Ledger  in 
Newark,  N.J.,  canceled  on  Oct.  1. 

“We  basically  thought  we  got  a  lot 
of  duplication  (between  UPI  and  AP) 
and  basically  thought  we  could  use 
our  resources  to  better  purposes,” 
editor  Mort  Pye  said. 

Those  defections  are  in  addition  to 
some  very  big  papers  —  such  as  the 
Dallas  Morning  News  and  the  Port¬ 
land  Oregonian  —  which  have  never 


carried  the  wire  service  or  dropped  it 
some  years  ago. 

In  Chicago,  editors  at  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  and  the  Chicago  Tribune 
have  issued  their  own  warnings  to 
UPI. 

The  Sun-Times,  for  example,  has 
already  filed  a  letter  of  intent  to  drop 
UPI  when  its  contract  with  the  news 
service  expires  in  January.  However, 
editor  Matthew  V.  Storin  said  the 
notice  was  a  “routine  procedure”  and 
did  not  represent  a  final  decision  on 
UPI. 


only  “very  little”  coverage  of  Boston 
and  Massachusetts. 

That  is  a  common  complaint  among 
editors,  many  of  whom  said  UPI’s 
coverage  of  their  area  needs  a  lot  of 
improvement. 

“1  think  we  are  aware,  and  UPI  is 
aware,  that  it  has  some  problems  in 
regional  coverage,”  said  Ralph  Loo¬ 
ney,  editor  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News  in  Denver. 

"They  have  picked  up  a  lot  of  peo¬ 
ple  with  less  experience  who  are  not 
necessarily  knowledgeable  enough 
about  Texas  as  we’d  like  to  see,”  the 


“We  are  not  going  to  be  stampeded  into  a  decision,” 
he  added.  “Just  because  the  New  York  Times  says  it  has 
no  value,  that  may  mean  it  has  no  value  for  the  New 
York  Times.” 


Similarly,  the  Tribune  says  it  is 
reviewing  its  subscription.  Managing 
editor  Richard  Ciccone  said  the  paper 
“will  make  a  decision  based  on  eco¬ 
nomics,  not  nostalgia.” 

Editors  at  other  metro  newspapers, 
however,  reveal  a  definite  soft  spot 
for  the  wire  service. 

“You  feel  for  these  people,”  one 
editor  said.  “Really,  you  want  them 
to  succeed.” 

And  editors  seem  inclined  to  go  the 
extra  mile  in  evaluating  UPI. 

“I  really  think  they’re  not  doing  a 
bad  job  in  recouping  from  where  they 
have  been.  .  .  .1  think  (UPI’s  quality) 
is  coming  back,”  said  Los  Angeles 
Times  managing  editor  George  Got- 
liar.  He  said  the  Times,  the  nation’s 
fourth-largest  newspaper,  has 
included  UPI  in  its  1987  budget. 

The  Boston  Globe  has  also  stoutly 
defended  the  wire  service. 

“My  position  is  that  it’s  important 
to  the  industry  to  have  two  American- 
based  wire  services,”  Boston  Globe 
executive  editor  John  Driscoll  said. 

At  the  rival  Boston  Herald,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  Alan  Eisner  said  his  paper 
has  "no  desire  to  cancel”  UPI.  Eisner 
praised  UPI’s  picture  service  quality, 
while  saying  that  the  service  provides 


Houston  Chronicle’s  Pederson  said. 

However,  another  Western  paper, 
the  Arizona  Republic  in  Phoenix,  has 
found  the  state  coverage  very  good, 
said  managing  editor  Alan  Moyer. 

One  paper  that  UPI  will  be  watch¬ 
ing  very  carefully  is  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune.  The  paper  had  car¬ 
ried  only  UPI’s  picture  service,  editor 
Joel  Kramer  said,  but  then  it  got  an 
attractive  offer  from  the  new  UPI 
principal  owner,  Mario  Vazquez 
Rana. 

“Mr.  Vazquez  Raha  came  in  to 
visit  us  (about  a  month  ago)  and  asked 
if  we  would  take  the  word  service  for 
six  months  for  free  in  exchange  for 
telling  them  what  we  thought  about 
it,”  Kramer  said.  The  paper  has  been 
getting  the  service  for  a  little  less  than 
a  month,  he  said. 

So  far,  he  said,  “I’ve  had  no  chance 
to  evaluate  it.” 

Pulliam  donation 

Nina  Pulliam,  former  president  of 
Central  Newspapers  Inc.,  has 
donated  $863,000  to  Franklin  College 
in  Franklin,  Ind.  to  renovate  a 
building  housing  the  Pulliam  School 
of  Journalism. 
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Wall  Street  Journal  objects  to  Small  Street  Journal 


The  Wall  Street  Journal  recently 
fired  off  an  attorney’s  letter  to  tell  a 
monthly  newspaper  designed  to  get 
young  children  into  the  newspaper¬ 
reading  habit  to  change  its  name  from 
Small  Street  Journal  because  it  vio¬ 
lated  the  national  paper’s  trademark. 

Journal  counsel  George  L.  Maho¬ 
ney  wrote  to  Preschool  Educational 
Products  of  Manitou  Springs,  Colo., 
to  say  the  1,000  circulation  monthly 
was  creating  “public  confusion”  with 
its  name. 


“I’m  sure  you  can  appreciate  that 
under  no  circumstances  can  we  con¬ 
done  the  creation  of  such  public  con¬ 
fusion  or  the  dilution  of  our  well- 
established  property  right  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,”  Mahoney  wrote. 

The  monthly,  which  has  been 
renamed  the  Fun  Day  Times,  special¬ 
izes  in  educational  activities  for  chil¬ 
dren  aged  three  to  seven. 

“It  just  seemed  perfect,”  editor 
Sandra  Pierce  said  of  the  monthly’s 
former  name.  “We  were  hoping  to 


use  the  newspaper  format  to  get  chil¬ 
dren  accustomed  to  using  the  newspa¬ 
per  because  so  many  growing  up  now 
are  not  enjoying  it  as  much  as  they 
could.” 

Mahoney  told  E&P  he  did  not 
remember  if  the  Small  Street  Journal 
was  similar  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
in  design  as  well. 

“The  name  itself  would  ^be 
enough”  to  cause  a  trademark  prob¬ 
lem,  he  said. 


Detroit  newspapers  crying  the  blues 

Despite  circulation  increases,  both  papers  claim  they  are 
losing  money  at  a  rising  rate;  oppose  public  JOA  hearing 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Detroit’s  two  major  newspapers  — 
seeking  to  combine  in  a  joint  operat¬ 
ing  agreement  —  say  they  are  losing 
money  at  an  increasing  rate  even  as 
both  are  picking  up  more  circulation. 

In  a  filing  with  the  U.S.  Justice 
Department,  the  Detroit  News  and 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  said  they  lost  a 
combined  $23  million  in  the  first  nine 
months  of  1986. 

The  News  —  which  was  said  to 
have  been  marginally  profitable  when 
Gannett  Co.  bought  the  Evening 
News  Association  last  February  — 
said  it  lost  $10.6  million  during  the 
nine-month  period. 

If  Michigan’s  small-business  tax 
and  management  fees  are  included, 
the  filing  said,  the  News  lost  $12  mil¬ 
lion. 

For  its  part,  the  Free  Press,  owned 
by  Knight-Ridder  Inc.,  said  it  lost 
$12.4  million  during  the  period,  or  $15 
million  when  the  tax  and  fees  are 
included. 

At  the  same  time,  both  newspapers 
reported  gaining  circulation  for  the 
six  months  ended  Sept.  30,  1986. 

Those  figures  showed  the  News 
widened  its  average  daily  circulation 
lead  over  the  Free  Press  to  24,323 
copies.  In  the  last  reported  circulation 
figures,  for  the  six  months  ended 
March  M,  1986,  the  long-time  News 
lead  had  dwindled  to  barely  5,000. 

In  the  publishers’  statements  filed 
with  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions,  the  all-day  News  reported  its 
daily  circulation  was  680,800,  up 
35,784. 


Free  Press  daily  circulation  was 
reported  at  656,477,  up  12,011  over 
the  same  period  last  year. 

On  Sundays,  the  papers  reported 
mixed  results.  The  News  increased  a 
modest  2,000  to  839,841,  while  the 
Free  Press  decreased  about  6,500  to 
747,268. 

However,  in  explaining  their 
losses,  executives  at  both  papers  said 
their  circulation  performances  were 
relatively  unimportant. 


“The  fact  that 
circulation  increases 
doesn’t  mean 
whatsoever  that  you’re 
going  to  end  up  having 
a  profitable 
business ...” 


“The  fact  that  circulation  increases 
doesn’t  mean  whatsoever  that  you’re 
going  to  end  up  having  a  profitable 
business,”  Free  Press  publisher 
David  Lawrence  Jr.  told  the  News. 

More  important,  he  and  News 
publisher  Maurice  L.  Hickey  said, 
was  the  soft  market  for  advertising 
both  nationally  and  in  Michigan. 

And  in  their  JOA  filing,  both  news¬ 
papers  argue  they  have  continued  to 
invest  heavily  in  their  products. 

The  Free  Press,  for  example,  “has 
made  vigorous  efforts  to  survive,  as 
shown  by  its  proportionately  higher 
level  of  news  and  editorial  spending. 


increased  promotional  expenses  and 
heavy  investments  in  improved  sub¬ 
scriber  services,”  the  filing  says. 

The  JOA  filing  figures  mark  an 
acceleration  of  losses  for  both  papers. 

The  Free  Press  loss,  for  example,  is 
more  than  the  newspaper  had  pre¬ 
dicted  for  the  entire  year.  That  predic¬ 
tion  was  made  in  an  earlier  filing  with 
the  Justice  Department. 

The  filing  argues  that  these  losses 
bolster  the  newspapers’  argument 
that  the  Free  Press  is  a  “failing  news¬ 
paper”  under  the  Newspaper  Preser¬ 
vation  Act. 

“The  documents  establish  that  the 
Free  Press  is  laboring  under  stagger¬ 
ing  and  mounting  losses,  and  that  no 
business  strategies  have  been  able  to 
turn  the  tide,”  it  says. 

In  addition,  the  filing  says  the  fig¬ 
ures  counter  the  argument  that  public 
hearings  are  needed  on  the  JOA  appli¬ 
cation. 

“The  applicants  here  would  need¬ 
lessly  incur  millions  of  dollars  in  addi¬ 
tional  losses  if  the  attorney  general 
orders  a  hearing  simply  to  confirm  — 
or  ‘air’  —  what  the  record  already 
demonstrates.  The  matter  is  ripe  for 
decision  now  and  prompt  approval  is 
needed  urgently,”  the  filing  says. 

Attorney  General  Edwin  Meese  is 
due  to  rule  soon  on  whether  a  hearing 
should  be  held.  Numerous  Detroit 
labor  and  political  figures  have  called 
for  the  hearings,  as  has  a  Justice 
Department  antitrust  staff  report. 

For  the  News,  the  figures  mark  a 
loss  after  a  marginally  profitable  1985. 

(Continued  on  page  37) 
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Gannett  declares  war  in  Little  Rock 

Buys  Arkansas  Gazette  parent  co.  for  $51  million;  Neuharth  rules  out  JO  A 
possibility;  plans  to  wage  battle  with  the  competing  Arkansas  Democrat 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

Gannett  Co.  on  October  30  signed 
an  agreement  to  purchase  the  167- 
year-old  Arkansas  Gazette  for  $51 
million  in  cash  from  the  family  of 
Judge  Carrick  White  Heiskell,  who 
purchased  the  daily  in  1902. 

Gazette  publisher  Hugh  B.  Patter¬ 
son  Jr.,  who  is  married  to  a  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Judge  Heiskell,  will 
remain  as  a  consultant  to  the  newspa¬ 
per.  Patterson  has  been  publisher  for 
38  years. 

The  proceeds  will  be  distributed 
among  the  13  members  of  the  Heiskell 
family  who  own  stock  in  the  newspa¬ 
per.  Patterson  said  he  owns  100 
shares. 


before  January  1,  1987. 

The  Gazette,  with  about  125,000 
weekday  morning — and  150,000  Sun¬ 
day — circulation,  will  become  Gan- 
nett’s  93rd  newspaper  and  be  its 
fourth  major  acquisition  in  slightly 
more  than  a  year. 

The  Democrat,  with  80,000  daily — 
and  149,000  Sunday — circulation,  is 
also  a  morning  newspaper. 


help  you  win  the  war”  between  the 
two  a.m.  dailies  and  called  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  JOA  in  Little  Rock  “ridicu¬ 
lous.” 

Neuharth  continued:  “We  like  the 
media  environment  in  this  market. 
We  are  also  intrigued  by  the  competi¬ 
tive  nature  of  the  media  here.” 

Gannett’s  chairman  added  it  was 
“a  myth”  that  his  company  “is  not 


Gannett’s  chairman  added  it  was  “a  myth”  that  his 
company  “is  not  able  to  compete.  We  have  competed 
on  many  scales  in  many  places.” 


The  sale  price  is  about  one-and-a- 
half  times  revenues,  since  the 
Gazette’s  gross  income  totaled  $33 
million  in  1985.  Profits  in  1985,  how¬ 
ever,  were  only  about  $570,000,  but 
had  been  as  high  as  $3.1  million  in 
1978,  according  to  documents  from  a 
recent  antitrust  case  involving  the 
newspaper  and  its  competitor,  the 
Arkansas  Democrat. 

The  deal  is  expected  to  be  closed 


The  acquisition  by  Gannett  opens 
up  the  possibility  that  a  joint  agency 
will  be  formed  between  the  Gazette 
and  the  Democrat  which,  according 
to  its  owners,  is  still  losing  money. 

Gannett  chairman  Allen  H.  Neu¬ 
harth,  in  addressing  the  Gazette  staff, 
however,  seemed  to  rule  out  a  JOA. 
He  said  his  company  was  ready  to 
commit  the  resources  necessary  “to 


Gannett  Co.  used  to  seeing 
quick  profits  from  papers 


BY  DAVE  WANNEMACHEB 

DtmocnM  Bumnwii  Wr«r 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.,  which  is 
buying  the  Arkansas  Gmcttc  for 
$51  miUion.  is  respected 
throughout  the  finsncul  in¬ 
dustry  as  a  brash  mover-and- 
shaker  whose  go-go  policies  in 
the  quest  for  proHU  have 
made  investors  rich. 

Gannett  reportedly  is  the 
world’s  largest  newspaper 
chain  in  terms  of  revenue  gen¬ 
erated  from  newspaper  opera¬ 
tions.  It  recorded  more  than 
S2.2  billion  in  revenues  last 
year,  of  which  $1.7  billion 
came  from  its  newspaper  hold¬ 
ings 

The  company,  based  in  the 
Washington,  D.C..  suburb  of 
Kosslyn.  Va..  is  parent  to  93 
daily  newspapers,  40  other 
newspapers,  eight  television 
stations,  16  radio  stations,  a 
billboard  subsidiai^  and  the 
polling  Arm  of  !.oui8  Harris  & 
Associates. 
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prontimprovemenu.  Elisabeth  Toth,  a  certified  fi- 

Gannett  reported  '  '*i.  nancial  analyst,  vice  pres*'* 

lion  in  reven*’  ■'d  media  analys* 


WEHCO  PLAYS  UP  ITS  'DAVID'  ROLE.  Wehco  lost  little  time  in  depicting  itself  os 
David  in  the  battle  with  Goliath,  Gannett.  In  its  front  page  coverage  of  the 
Gazette's  sale,  privately-owned  Wehco  ran  a  front  page  box  comparing  its 
financial  figures  with  Gannett's  and  citing  its  local  ownership. 


able  to  compete.  We  have  competed 
on  many  scales  in  many  places.” 

Democrat  publisher  Walter  E. 
Hussman  Jr.  called  Neuharth’s 
remarks  “sobering”  and  said  he  inter¬ 
preted  them  to  mean  that  Gannett 
intends  to  drive  the  Democrat  out  of 
business. 

Hussman,  whose  family  owns  the 
Democrat’s  parent  company,  Wehco 
Media  Inc.,  said  there  has  not  been 
any  contact  between  Wehco  and  Gan¬ 
nett  about  establishing  a  JOA.  He  said 
the  money-losing  Democrat  had 
improved  its  financial  position  in 
recent  years  and  was  much  nearer  to 
turning  a  profit.  He  also  said  that 
Wehco  was  confident  it  had  “all  the 
resources  we  need  to  compete  with 
Gannett.” 

Hussman  also  ruled  out  the  sale  of 
the  Democrat  to  a  larger  newspaper 
group. 

In  speaking  to  Gazette  employees, 
Neuharth  also  gave  assurances  that 
Gannett  would  not  cut  staff  size  nor 
reduce  employee  benefits.  Patterson 
was  reported  to  have  sought  from 
Gannett  such  a  pledge  not  to  make 
cuts  as  part  of  the  sale  agreement. 

Newharth  reiterated  Gannett’s 
commitment  to  local  autonomy  and 
said  any  changes  in  editorial  content 
and  format  would  be  up  to  editor  Car¬ 
rick  Heiskell. 

In  1977,  Wehco  Media  Inc.,  which 
acquired  the  Democrat  for  $4  million 
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in  1974,  approached  the  Gazette 
about  forming  a  joint  operating 
agency  but  was  turned  down. 

Wehco  had  proposed  eliminating 
the  Democrat’s  Sunday  edition  and 
offered  to  take  10%  of  the  JOA’s 
profits. 

The  Gazette  recently  lost  a  $133 
million  antitrust  suit  it  brought  against 
the  Democrat.  The  Gazette  suit 
alleged  the  Democrat  engaged  in 
predatory  pricing  of  advertising  and 
circulation  and  was  subsidized  by 
other  newspapers  owned  by  Wehco 
Media  Inc.  The  Gazette  alleged  if  the 
practices  continued  it  would  eventu¬ 
ally  be  driven  out  of  business. 

On  March  26, 1986,  a  federal  jury  in 
Little  Rock  found  the  Democrat  inno¬ 
cent  of  all  charges  brought  by  the 
Gazette. 

After  the  verdict,  Patterson  said  he 
“would  continue  to  fight  the  good 
fight”  in  competing  with  Wehco  but 
would  also  be  open  to  acquisition 
offers. 

After  the  sale  was  announced,  Pat¬ 
terson  stated  that  losing  the  antitrust 
was  a  major  reason  for  selling. 

“It  could  be  said  that  if  the  Gazette 
had  not  been  confronted  with  the 
nature  of  this  competitive  situation,  if 
the  Gazette  had  continued  to  operate 
on  a  level  playing  field,  the  outcome 
might  be  very  different,”  Patterson 
stated  at  a  news  conference  following 
announcement  of  the  sale. 

Neuharth  indicated  at  the  press 
conference  that  the  sale  was  initiated 
when  his  company  was  approached 
by  Patterson  and  “asked  to  become 
the  adoptive  parents  of  the  Gazette.” 

According  to  the  Gazette,  Patter¬ 
son  had  also  approached  the  New 
York  Times  Co.,  Times  Mirror  Co. 
and  Ingersoll  Publications  before 
turning  to  Gannett. 

Last  summer  there  were  reports 
that  the  sale  of  the  Gazette  to  Inger¬ 
soll  was  imminent,  but  Patterson  said 
that  an  agreement  with  Ingersoll  had 
never  been  reached. 

The  purchase  of  the  Gazette  is  a 
rare  move  for  Gannett  which  tends  to 
concentrate  on  acquiring  newspapers 
in  non-competing  markets. 

Last  February,  Gannett  purchased 
the  Evening  News  Association  for 
over  $700  million.  Most  of  ENA’s 
dailies  are  single-market  newspapers. 
However,  the  Detroit  News,  with 
over  680,000  daily  circulation,  was  a 
notable  exception  to  that  policy. 

The  News  is  locked  in  a  fierce 
newspaper  war  with  Knight-Ridder 
Inc.’s  Detroit  Free  Press,  but  the  two 
companies  are  seeking  to  end  the 
battle  through  the  establishment  of  a 
joint  operating  agency  and  have 
begun  the  process  of  seeking  Justice 
Department  approval. 


Arkansas  Democrat 


Arkansas  Democrat  played  up  its 
competitor's  sale 

Documents  submitted  during  the 
application  process  revealed  that 
Gannett  approached  Knight-Ridder 
about  forming  a  JOA  even  before  the 
ENA  sale  was  closed. 

The  newspaper  war  in  Little  Rock 
is  similar  to  the  situation  in  Detroit, 
only  on  a  smaller  scale.  In  Detroit,  the 
News  in  the  past  had  turned  down 
offers  by  Knight-Ridder  to  form  a 
JOA  only  to  reverse  itself  once  Gan¬ 
nett  took  over. 


Hussman  told  E&P  that  Wehco  and 
Gannett  have  not  held  any  discus¬ 
sions  about  forming  a  JOA  and  said 
Wehco  is  no  longer  interested  in  a 
joint  agency  with  the  Gazette. 

“We  have  not  contacted  Gannett 
and  they  have  not  contacted  us,” 
Hussman  stated  and  said  his  company 
is  no  longer  interested  in  a  joint 
agency  with  the  competition. 

When  Wehco  proposed  a  JOA  in 
1977,  Hussman  said,  the  Democrat 
suffered  from  “declining  circulation, 
declining  advertising”  and  had  a 
“small  share  of  the  newspaper  mar¬ 
ket.” 

Now,  the  newspaper  is  on  the 
upswing,  he  said. 

“Since  1979,  we  gained  in  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising.  Our  revenues 


have  grown  from  $5  million  annually 
to  over  $20  million.  We’ve  reduced 
our  losses.  The  Democrat  has  a  bright 
future.” 

Hussman  said  he  greeted  the  news 
of  the  Gazette’s  sale  with  “mixed 
emotions.  I’m  sorry  to  see  the  Arkan¬ 
sas  Gazette  be  sold.  We  think  it  was  a 
real  asset  to  have  local  ownership.” 

But,  the  acquisition  by  Gannett  sur¬ 
prised  him,  Hussman  said,  because 
“Gannett  never  bought  a  newspaper 
in  a  competing  market  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Detroit.” 

In  the  meantime,  the  Democrat  has 
embarked  on  an  $11  million  plant 
expansion  which  will  include  adding  a 
new  eight  unit,  four  half  deck  Goss 
Headliner  offset  press. 

The  Democrat  said  its  expansion 
will  double  its  press  capacity.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  new  press,  the  Democrat 
purchased  the  229,000  square  foot 
Terminal  Warehouse  Building  in 
Little  Rock  to  house  its  two  offset 
press  lines  as  well  as  a  new  platemak¬ 
ing  department  and  a  new  mailroom 
and  newsprint  storage  facility. 

Wehco  lost  little  time  in  depicting 
itself  as  David  in  the  battle  with 
Goliath,  Gannett.  In  its  front  page 
coverage  of  the  Gazette’s  sale,  pri¬ 
vately  owned  Wehco  ran  a  front  page 
box  in  yellow  and  orange  comparing 
its  financial  figures  with  Gannett’s. 

Wehco  had  revenues  last  year  of 
$67.2  million  and  profits  of  $6.5  mil¬ 
lion,  versus  Gannett’s  revenues  of 
$2.2  billion  and  profits  of  $253.3  mil¬ 
lion.  In  terms  of  pretax  profits,  it  was 
Wehco’s  $12  million  versus  Gannett’s 


$484.8  million. 

Wehco  owns  a  total  of  six  newspa¬ 
pers,  with  combined  159,000  daily 
and  209,000  Sunday  circulation.  Gan¬ 
nett  owns  93  dailies  and  40  non-dailies 
with  circulation  topping  six  million 
daily. 

Wehco’s  box  also  stressed  local 
ownership.  For  Gannett’s  headquart¬ 
ers,  it  said  Washington,  D.C.  in  much 
smaller  type  than  the  all  caps  it  used 
to  print  Little  Rock  for  its  own  head¬ 
quarters.  (Gannett’s  corporate  head¬ 
quarters  actually  are  across  the  Poto¬ 
mac  in  Rosslyn,  Va.) 

Gannett  announced  that  it  has 
formed  a  three-member  transition 
team  to  assist  in  the  change  in  owner¬ 
ship.  Its  members  are  John  Seigen- 
(Continued  on  page  39) 


According  to  the  Gazette,  Patterson  had  also 
approached  the  New  York  Times  Co.,  Times  Mirror  Co. 
and  Ingersoll  Publications  before  turning  to  Gannett. 
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Birmingham  News  requires  AiDS  tests  for  new  empioyees 


The  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News,  a 
Newhouse  newspaper,  for  about  the 
last  six  months  has  been  requiring 
prospective  employees  to  undergo 
tests  for  exposure  to  the  virus  causing 
Acquired  Immune  Deficiency  Syn¬ 
drome,  or  AIDS. 

The  News  is  not  requiring  AIDS 
tests  of  current  employees. 

The  newspaper  will  not  hire  anyone 
who  tests  positive,  even  though  the 
procedure  is  often  inaccurate.  The 
test  does  not  show  if  a  person  has 
AIDS  or  even  if  the  virus  believed  to 
cause  AIDS  is  present  in  the  body. 

Rather,  the  test  shows  if  the  per¬ 
son’s  blood  has  formed  antibodies  to 
the  AIDS-causing  virus,  thus  indicat¬ 
ing  possible  exposure  to  the  virus. 
The  test  does  not  indicate  whether  the 
virus  itself  is  present  or  whether  the 
person  will  develop  the  fatal  disease 
which  cripples  the  body’s  immuno¬ 
logical  system. 


“We  don’t  want  knowingly  to  get 
involved  with  somebody  who  has  a 
debilitating  illness  that  would  be  very 
costly,’’  explained  News  publisher 
Victor  H.  Hanson  II  in  an  Oct.  29 
Associated  Press  story. 

Hanson  explained  that  AIDS  can 
be  extremely  expensive  for  an 
employer  and  increase  insurance 
costs  for  the  entire  company. 

Hanson,  when  contacted  by  E&P, 
said  he  was  preparing  an  article  for 
publication  in  the  News  which  would 
give  more  details  on  why  he  wanted 
prospective  employees  to  undergo 
the  AIDS  test. 

However,  Hanson’s  office  said  the 
publisher  later  changed  his  mind 
about  writing  the  article  and  was  not 
commenting  further. 

Earl  Fox,  an  Alabama  state  health 
officer,  told  AP  that  he  is  not  aware  of 
any  employer  outside  of  the  military 
who  is  currently  testing  for  the  AIDS 


antibodies. 

Fox  said  the  State  Committee  on 
Public  Health,  which  sets  public 
health  policy  guidelines  in  Alabama, 
recently  recommended  against  man¬ 
datory  AIDS  testing  because  such  a 
requirement  may  violate  an  individu¬ 
al’s  right  to  privacy  and  also  may  run 
afoul  of  laws  barring  discrimination 
against  the  disabled. 

The  committee  does  recommend 
voluntary,  anonymous  testing  by 
high-risk  groups  such  as  homosexuals 
and  intravenous  drug  users. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences,  in  its  just-released  report  on 
the  AIDS  epidemic  in  the  U.S.,  also 
stated  it  was  opposed  to  mandatory 
testing  for  AIDS  because  of  the  pri¬ 
vacy  and  discrimination  questions 
involved. 

A  spokesman  for  Newhouse  News¬ 
papers  said  the  testing  policy  at  the 
Birmingham  newspaper  is  autono¬ 
mous  and  is  not  a  corporate  policy. 


Employee  testing  —  a  HOT  issue 

Fort  Lauderdale  newspaper  exec  tells  why  his  company  supports  it; 
psychological  testing  firm  exec  defends  the  use  of  ‘honesty  tests’ 


By  Debra  Gersh 

Employee  testing  and  testing  of  job 
applicants  has  been  a  very  hot  issue  in 
the  newspaper  industry,  as  in  many 
other  businesses,  lately. 

At  the  recent  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association  convention  in  Chicago, 
Richard  F.  Reinertsen,  executive  vice 
president  of  Reid  Psychological  Sys¬ 
tems  in  Chicago,  and  John  T.  Spran, 
vice  president  of  employee  relations 
for  the  Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News/ 
Sun-Sentinel  Co.,  discussed  why  they 
support  testing. 

Reinertsen,  whose  company  enlists 
a  written  psychological  evaluation 
that  can  determine  with  86%-88% 
accuracy  a  person  with  an  inherent 
trait  toward  dishonesty,  said  that 
more  attention  needs  to  be  paid  to 
white  collar  crime  —  rather  than 
street  crime  —  which  drains  some 
$40  billion  from  the  nation’s  economy 
each  year. 

The  issue  is  a  disease,  a  cancer  that 
is  not  benign,  Reinertsen  said,  adding 
that  there  is  a  need  to  protect  a 
company’s  integrity,  as  theft  has  been 
the  cause  in  the  demise  of  a  number  of 


financial  institutions  throughout  the 
nation  and  has  led  to  an  average  price 
increase  of  15%  for  retail  goods. 

A  study  by  the  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  with  a  grant  from  the  Justice 
Department,  found  that  in  a  base 
population  of  10,000,  approximately 
one-third  of  everyone  in  the  U.S.  is 
engaged  in  or  capable  of  theft  against 
his  or  her  employer. 


Testing  is  also  an  invisible  remin¬ 
der,  as  it  tells  employees  early  on  that 
the  company  is  taking  a  stand  against 
theft  and  other  forms  of  dishonesty. 

The  origin  of  honesty  testing  dates 
back  to  the  1940s,  when  John  Reid 
found  that  certain  stimuli  responses 
were  diametrically  opposite  in  honest 
and  dishonest  people,  Reinertsen 
continued.  Theft  was  found  not  to  be 


Spran  said  the  company  uses  urinalysis  drug  tests  for 
all  prospective  employees  and  those  with  positive 
results  are  not  hired. 


Two  positive  conclusions  that  led 
Reid  Systems  to  recommend  honesty 
testing  are  that  good  pre-employment 
screening  can  dig,  probe  and  ask  to 
make  an  intelligent  decision  about 
hiring;  and  that  such  testing  conspicu¬ 
ously  and  consistently  reminds 
employees  of  the  company’s  anti¬ 
theft  policy. 


situational. 

Reinertsen  noted  that  Reid’s  con¬ 
clusions  and  methods  have  been  thor¬ 
oughly  tested  and  supported  by  out¬ 
side  sources. 

The  method  was  questioned  by 
United  Airlines  about  3-4  years  ago, 
when  the  company  asked  whether 
people  labeled  as  honest  by  the  test 
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were  not  more  than  a  bunch  of 
automatons,  and  wouldn’t  it  be  better 
to  have  a  few  slightly  dishonest  but 
more  creative  people? 

Reinertsen  reported  that  of  the  60% 
tested  as  honest  employees,  all  of 
them  were  found  by  another  test  to  be 
more  clinically  healthy  in  virtually 
every  consideration  than  those  who 
were  not  recommended  for  employ¬ 
ment. 

The  honest  people  identified  by  the 
test  were  considered  generally  more 
reliable,  having  a  better  work  ethic 
and  being  generally  better  individu¬ 
als. 

From  an  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  standpoint, 
Reid’s  testing  has  been  scrutinized 
and  found  to  meet  all  EEOC  criteria, 
Reinertsen  said. 

Companies  can  use  honesty  testing 
not  only  to  hire  better  people,  but  also 
to  reduce  hiring  of  alcohol-  or  drug- 
dependent  employees,  reduce  turn¬ 
over  rates,  and  to  make  a  statement 
regarding  the  standards  of  excellence 
expected  from  employees,  he  said. 

As  the  phrase  “you  are  what  you 
eat”  is  applicable,  Reinertsen  said, 
“you  are  whom  you  employ.”  Hon¬ 
esty  testing  can  increase  productivity 
as  well  as  profitability,  he  said. 

The  News/Sun-Sentinel  Company 
began  drug  testing  in  February  of 
1985,  said  Spran.  The  two  newspa¬ 
pers  employ  some  1,500  full-  and 
part-time  employees  in  southeast 
Florida,  an  area  with  a  bad  reputation 
for  illicit  drugs,  he  said. 

Spran  said  the  paper  never  had  a 
problem  with  drugs,  but  as  the  papers 
saw  many  other  companies  in  the  area 
testing  for  drugs,  they  soon  began  to 
realize  that  if  they  were  the  “only  kid 
on  the  block  not  looking  for  drugs,  we 
would  soon  be  picking  up  the 
rejects.”  That  is  when  the  company 
began  its  drug  testing. 

For  success  in  such  a  program, 
Spran  said  support  from  top  manage¬ 
ment  is  essential,  as  is  medical  and 
legal  advice,  policy  and  procedures 
that  are  written  out  and  communi¬ 
cated  to  employees,  and  a  manage¬ 
ment  that  is  trained  in  properly 
administering  the  program. 

For  pre-employment  testing,  Spran 
said  the  company  uses  urinalysis  drug 
tests  for  all  prospective  employees 
and  those  with  positive  results  are  not 
hired.  He  noted,  however,  that  there 
is  a  six-month  reapplication  period. 

Employees  who  return  to  work 
after  an  absence  of  10  days  or  more 
are  also  tested  by  urinalysis,  and 
those  with  positive  results  are  sus¬ 
pended  for  five  days  without  pay. 
They  are  also  referred  to  employee 
assistance  counseling  and  are  given  a 
retum-to-work  letter  that  states  they 


may  be  tested  at  any  time,  with  a 
positive  retest  resulting  in  termina¬ 
tion  of  employment,  he  continued. 

Another  way  that  employees  are 
tested  is  under  the  initiation  of  their 
supervisor.  If  the  supervisor  has  rea¬ 
sonable  cause  to  question  an  employ¬ 
ee’s  fitness  for  work,  Spran  said  he 
will  be  subjected  first  to  a  breathalizer 
test  for  alcohol  and  to  a  urinalysis  for 
drugs.  If  he  tests  positive  for  drugs,  he 
is  suspended  for  five  days  without 
pay,  the  scenario  following  that 
described  above.  If  the  employee 
tests  positive  for  alcohol,  he  will  be 
suspended  for  one  day  if  the  breatha¬ 
lizer  shows  a  BAC  (blood  alcohol 
content)  under  0. 10,  or  five  days  over 
0.10,  all  without  pay,  and  again  fol¬ 
lowing  the  same  procedures  as  for 
other  findings. 

Employees  can  also  voluntarily 
submit  for  testing,  in  which  case  they 
are  provided  with  assistance 
counseling  and  put  in  a  detoxification 
and  rehabilitation  program,  and 
again,  given  a  back-to-work  letter  that 
states  they  may  be  tested  at  any  time 
and  terminated  if  the  results  are  posi¬ 
tive. 


When  the  News/Sun-Sentinel  first 
began  its  testing  policy,  Spran  said  it 
sent  a  letter  and  a  copy  of  the  policy  to 
the  homes  of  all  employees.  It  also 
explained  the  policy  in  its  in-house 
publication,  held  meetings  with 
supervisors  and  sent  letters  and 
copies  of  the  policy  to  the  unions. 

The  supervisors  were  trained  dur¬ 
ing  a  I'A  hour  session  that  explained 
to  them  what  symptoms  to  look  for  — 
high  absentee  rates,  decreases  in  pro¬ 
ductivity,  slurred  speech  —  as  well 
as  the  proper  procedure  to  follow  if 
they  suspect  any  employee  of  using 
drugs. 

Counseling  has  been  the  key  to  the 
program’s  success,  Spran  continued, 
adding  that  rehabilitation  programs 
usually  last  for  about  30  days,  during 
which  time  the  newspaper  picks  up 
the  insurance  and  compensation  fees. 

Since  the  testing  began,  Spran  said 
159  job  applicants,  about  13%  of  the 
total,  have  been  rejected.  Seventeen, 
or  about  13%  of  those  who  returned 
to  work  after  failing  the  test,  have 
failed  retesting,  1 1  employees  have 
been  referred  to  testing  by  supervi¬ 
sors  and  13  employees  have  been  ter¬ 


minated. 

Spran  noted  that  the  program  has 
helped  some  employees  get  their  lives 
together,  perform  better  at  work,  and 
in  some  cases  it  has  saved  their  lives. 
In  addition,  he  said,  company  produc¬ 
tivity  has  increased  significantly.  In 
1984,  there  were  37  lost-time  acci¬ 
dents,  in  1985  (after  testing  began) 
there  were  13.  The  number  of  lost¬ 
time  days  has  also  decreased,  from 
934  in  1984  to  288  in  1985.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  also  paid  less  in  sick  and 
disability  pay  and  medical  costs  since 
the  testing  began. 

And  while  Spran  said  the  figures 
cannot  be  attributed  solely  to  the 
testing  policy,  he  said  the  papers’ 
managements  have  become  strong 
advocates  of  it. 

During  the  question  and  answer 
period,  Spran  noted  in  additional 
comments  that  all  positive  results  are 
treated  the  same,  no  matter  what  drug 
they  are  for,  but  that  the  lab  does  have 
a  certain  level  that  must  be  present  for 
a  positive  result.  A  low  level  of  mari¬ 
juana,  for  example,  may  not  be 
reported  by  the  lab,  and  thus  the  test 
would  show  negative.  Any  use  of 


illegal  drugs  is,  however,  unaccept¬ 
able,  Spran  said. 

In  addition,  applicants  who  test 
positive  are  only  told  they  failed  the 
physical  examination,  not  why.  One 
applicant  did  reapply  after  six  months 
and  was  retested  and  hired. 

The  cost  of  rehabilitation,  which 
can  run  about  $2,000  depending  on 
the  program,  has  ended  up  saving  the 
company  money,  Spran  said,  adding 
that  even  though  the  company  pays 
employee  disability  the  program  still 
pays  for  itself.  The  first  urinalysis  test 
costs  about  $25,  and  the  second  —  a 
more  accurate  test  done  only  if  the 
first  is  positive  —  costs  about  $75- 
$100.  Purchasing  a  breathalizer, 
which  is  kept  in  the  security  office, 
cost  the  paper  about  $2,000. 

In  addition,  Spran  said  that  any 
medication  legally  prescribed  and  any 
medication  being  administered  to 
recovering  drug  addicts  or  alcoholics 
is  not  used  against  an  applicant  or 
employee,  if  it  shows  in  the  testing. 

When  questioned  if  his  figure  of 
one-third  the  population  being  dis¬ 
honest  is  specific  to  certain  areas, 
(Continued  on  page  39) 


Since  the  testing  began,  Spran  said  159  job 
applicants,  about  13%  of  the  total,  have  been  rejected. 
Seventeen,  or  about  13%  of  those  who  returned  to 
work  after  failing  the  test  have  failed  retesting,  11 
employees  have  been  referred  to  testing  by  supervisors 
and  13  employees  have  been  terminated. 
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Drugs  in  the  newsroom 

Physician  says  probabiy  25%  to  30%  of  newspaper  empioyees  are  drug 
users,  recommends  testing;  ACLU  says  tests  vioiate  rights,  are  inaccurate 


By  M.L.  Stein 

An  industrial  physician  recently 
told  a  group  of  editors  and  publishers 
that  “probably”  25  to  30  percent  of 
their  employees  are  drug  users. 

“None  of  you  will  know  what  kind 
of  a  problem  you  have  unless  you 
start  some  kind  of  drug  screening 
program,”  Dr.  Willard  Christianson 
told  a  meeting  of  the  AP  Association 
of  California,  Arizona,  Hawaii  and 
Nevada  (APACAHN)  in  Monterey, 
California. 

The  Bakersfield  doctor,  who  is  a 
consultant  to  a  number  of  companies 
for  whom  he  has  run  drug  testing 
programs,  said  his  figures  would 
apply  “across  the  board”  to  any  firm, 
newspapers  included. 

Dr.  Christianson,  a  speaker  on  a 
panel  termed  “Looking  for  Drug 
Problems  at  Your  Newspaper,”  told 
listeners  that  a  pre-employment  or 
probable-cause  drug  testing  program 
would  result  in  “a  lot  of  you  being 
startled  to  find  a  significant  difference 
in  accidents,  output  and  absentee¬ 
ism.” 


She  said  studies  have 
shown  that  drug  tests 
have  been  inaccurate 
20%  to  50%  of  the  time. 


One  of  his  client  companies,  the 
physician  said,  achieved  remarkable 
results  in  these  areas  after  initiating 
drug  testing.  In  the  12  months  before 
the  screening,  he  related,  the  firm  had 
experienced  1 ,387  lost-time  days  and 
paid  out  $364,000  in  accident  benefits . 

In  the  year  after  the  test,  Christian¬ 
son  continued,  accidents  dropped  to 
303,  accident  payouts  to  $64,000  and 
the  theft  rate  went  down  by  $1 .5  mil¬ 
lion. 

According  to  the  speaker,  drug 
users  have  14  times  more  accidents  on 
the  job  than  non-drug  users,  have  four 
times  more  injuries,  file  five  times 
more  worker’s  compensation  claims 
and  work  at  probably  67%  efficiency. 
The  physician  will  be  one  of  four  doc¬ 


tors  scheduled  to  test  National  Foot¬ 
ball  League  players  for  drugs. 

Christianson  clashed  with  panelist 
Dorothy  Ehrlich,  executive  director 
of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
of  Northern  California,  who  con¬ 
tended  that  mandatory  drug  testing 
violates  civil  liberties  and  is  scientifi¬ 
cally  inaccurate. 

“You  cannot  in  this  country  treat 
the  guilty  and  innocent  alike,”  she 
said  in  reference  to  company  drug 
tests. 

Ehrlich  conceded  that  employers 
have  the  right  to  expect  proper  perfor¬ 
mance  from  workers  but  claimed  that 
“drug  testing  is  not  the  answer,” 
terming  it  a  “false  promise.” 

She  said  studies  have  shown  that 
drug  tests  have  been  inaccurate  20% 
to  50%  of  the  time.  Consumption  of 
poppy  seed  bagels,  herbal  teas  and 
cough  medicines  can  produce  “false 
positive”  results  in  the  tests,  the 
ACLU  official  asserted. 

Moreover,  Ehrlich  said,  even 
though  the  screening  may  reveal  sub¬ 
stance  use,  it  cannot  determine  when 
the  drug  was  ingested  and  thus  is  not 
an  indicator  of  job  impairment. 

“What  is  being  sold  is  a  procedure 
that  cannot  measure  current  impair¬ 
ment  and  is  very  often  unreliable,” 
Ehrlich  said. 

She  also  asserted  that  drug  tests 
turn  up  evidence  of  diabetes, 
epilepsy,  pregnancy  “and  other  infor¬ 
mation  illegally  obtained,”  thus 
invading  the  employee’s  right  of  pri¬ 
vacy. 

Christianson  scoffed  at  the  unreli¬ 
ability  charge,  although  he  acknowl¬ 
edged  some  errors  in  testing.  He 
blamed  them  on  “fly-by-night”  com¬ 
panies  using  outdated  procedures. 

Testing  by  reliable  firms  using  cur¬ 
rent  methods  have  resulted  in  “100 
percent  comfirmation,”  he  main¬ 
tained. 

He  charged  that  Ehrlich’s  informa¬ 
tion  was  based  on  “problems  that 
have  occurred  in  the  past.”  Christian¬ 
son  added  that  he  has  supervised 
about  20,000  drug  tests  “and  we  have 
not  been  sued  for  being  inaccurate.” 
The  cost,  Christianson  said,  is  $30  per 
test. 


Jim  Duncan,  personnel  director  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  which  con¬ 
ducts  drug  tests,  described  them  as 
“no  big  deal”  in  terms  of  employee 
reaction. 

The  Times,  he  noted,  requires  pre¬ 
employment  drug  and  alcohol  medi¬ 
cal  examinations  for  new  hires  and 
may  insist  on  such  tests  for  workers 
involved  in  serious  on-the-job  acci¬ 
dents  or  when  their  behavior  indi¬ 
cates  they  may  be  unfit  for  work 
because  of  drinking  or  drugs.  Staffers 
returning  from  company-supported 
rehabilitation  programs  also  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  examination,  Duncan  said. 

The  director  noted  the  Times  pro¬ 
vides  an  employee  coding  service 
offering  confidential  and  professional 
assistance  to  employees  and  family 
members  as  a  means  of  dealing  with 
alcohol-  and  drug-related  problems 
before  they  affect  performance. 

Duncan  said  the  Times  initiated  the 
program  a  year-and-a-half  ago  “for 
the  reasons  cited  by  Dr.  Christian¬ 
son.” 

“We  believe,”  he  continued,  “that 
drug  addiction  not  only  affects  the 
workplace,  it  also  infects  it.  Most 
people  who  use  drugs  must  sell  them 
to  support  their  habit  and  it’s  to  their 
interest  to  induce  other  employees  to 
use  drugs  so  they  have  a  source  of 
income.” 


Consumption  of 
poppy  seed  bagels, 
herbal  teas  and  cough 
medicines  can  produce 
“false  positive”  results  in 
the  tests . . . 


Duncan  said  about  10%  of  some 
2,000  job  applicants  have  been 
rejected  because  they  flunked  the 
tests.  At  the  beginning  of  the  testing  a 
year  ago,  he  went  on,  the  fail  rate  was 
15%  to  16%,  an  indication  that  “as 
word  that  we  are  drug  testing  gets 
around,  fewer  people  with  these 
problems  are  applying.” 

The  testing,  the  panelist  said,  “has 
(Continued  on  page  39) 
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Did  media  sensationaiize  student  AiDS  case? 

Middle  school  principal  charges  reporters  distorted  coverage 
and  deliberately  stirred  up  controversy  to  keep  the  story  alive 


By  John  McGauley 

Media  coverage  of  the  Ryan  White 
AIDS  case  was  often  sensationalized 
and  distorted  by  reporters  who 
wanted  to  keep  a  story  alive,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  principal  of  the  Kokomo, 
Ind.,  area  school  White  attended  last 
year. 

Ron  Colby,  principal  of  Western 
Middle  School  and  a  major  partici¬ 
pant  in  the  story  himself,  presented 
his  views  at  a  recent  Indiana  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Broadcasters  seminar 
held  on  the  campus  of  Depauw  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Greencastle,  Ind. 

Also  appearing  on  the  panel  to  dis¬ 
cuss  coverage  of  the  story  was  Ryan 
White’s  mother,  Jeanne,  and  David 
McCarty,  a  spokesman  for  the 
Indiana  State  Board  of  Health. 

The  story  of  Ryan  White,  a  hemo¬ 
philiac  and  AIDS  victim,  caught  the 
attention  of  the  nation’s  media  in  1985 
with  his  struggle  to  attend  Western 
Middle  School  in  the  Kokomo  area. 
Because  the  case  pointed  up  major 
questions  about  the  possible  spread  of 
AIDS  and  policies  to  control  the  dis¬ 
ease,  the  story  grew  to  include 
national  health  offlcials,  the  courts 
and  the  educational  establishment. 

Ryan’s  personal  life,  as  well  as  that 
of  many  other  aspects  of  the  case, 
continue  to  be  the  subject  of  newspa¬ 
per  articles  and  television  news 
shows. 

“I  understand  that  the  media  has  a 
job  to  do,  but  I  think  there  is  a  fine  line 
between  informing  the  public  and 
creating  controversy  in  order  for  a 
story  to  keep  continuing,”  Colby 
said. 

“It  seems  like  the  problems  were 
brought  out  by  those  who  jumped  on 
the  sensational.  These  were  pub¬ 
lished  and  displayed  on  television  and 
it  created  an  excited  atmosphere  in 
what  was  really  a  pretty  calm  school 
situation.” 

Colby,  who  during  his  remarks 
pointed  to  six  binders  filled  with  press 
clippings  he  has  collected  about  the 
White  case,  criticized  the  media  for 


(McGauley  is  director  of  news  services 
for  DePauw  University.) 


what  he  called  a  “blitz”  of  cameras 
and  reporters  that  overkilled  the 
story. 

In  one  incident,  he  said  a  helicopter 
from  an  Indianapolis  television  sta¬ 
tion  flew  in  low  over  the  school,  ter¬ 
rifying  primary-age  children  who 
thought  the  school  was  under  attack. 

In  another  instance,  Colby  said 
reporters  and  cameramen  flocked 
“like  vultures”  to  a  dozen  students 
who  staged  a  protest  against  White’s 
admittance  to  school. 

Often,  Colby  charged,  newspeople 
failed  to  do  in-depth  reporting  on  the 
case,  explaining  it  only  in  terms  of  a 


“controversy”  that  “drove  a  wedge” 
between  the  community  and  the 
school. 

“When  Ryan  did  come  back,  there 
were  30  kids  whose  parents  took  them 
out  of  school.  That’s  what  made  the 
news,  but  there  were  365  other  chil¬ 
dren  who  stayed  in  the  school,” 
Colby  said,  charging  that  the  full  story 
of  what  was  going  on  at  the  school 
never  was  publicized. 

“When  there  were  no  protests, 
when  there  were  no  pickets  when 
Ryan  came  back  to  school,  there  was 
nothing  positive  said  about  that.” 

Mrs.  White,  who  kept  her  com¬ 
ments  brief,  said  reporters  generally 
treated  Ryan  well  during  interviews. 

“Everyone  in  the  media  has 
cooperated  with  me  and  with  Ryan. 
Because  of  the  sensitivity  of  the 
issues  of  AIDS  it’s  been  hard  to  deal 
with,  but  I  think  we’ve  been  able  to 
cope  very  well  and  hopefully  we’ll 
continue  to  cope.” 

The  only  times  reporters  became 
irritating,  she  said,  was  when  they 
badgered  her  during  times  Ryan  was 
ill.  “Then  it  got  to  be  a  little  much,” 
she  said. 

McCarty,  the  health  board  spokes¬ 


man  and  a  former  science  reporter  for 
the  Indianapolis  News,  said  the  Ryan 
White  story  illustrates  the  difficulty  of 
covering  AIDS,  an  extremely  emo¬ 
tional  subject  clouded  by  hysteria, 
half-truths  and  hearsay. 

“The  point  that  no  one  (in  the 
media)  really  has  gotten  across  is  the 
impact  that  this  disease  is  going  to 
have.  You  have  the  statistics  and  the 
numbers,  but  nobody  really  under¬ 
stands  it  because  it  hasn’t  hit  us  yet. 
It’s  like  a  freight  train,  it’s  like  a  big  50 
to  60  car  freight  train  rolling  and  its 
going  to  hit  no  matter  what  you  do. 
It’s  got  that  kind  of  momentum.  .  .  . 


“It  (AIDS)  is  not  just  a  disease 
anymore,  it’s  a  social  phenomenon,  a 
social  hysteria”  that  newspapers  and 
television  stations  often  feed  with  sto¬ 
ries  that  contain  inaccurate  research 
or  inflammatory  comments  from 
those  who  don’t  know  anything  about 
AIDS,  McCarty  said. 

McCarty  suggested  instead  that 
reporters  work  diligently  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  latest  research  and  the 
ways  in  which  the  disease  can  be  con¬ 
trolled. 

“The  real  problem  in  AIDS  is  the 
thousands  of  people  who  are  out  there 
that  are  positive  for  the  AIDS  virus 
and  nobody  in  the  media  has  really 
grasped  that  fact,”  he  said. 

Purchase  affects 
K-R  debt  rating 

Standard  &  Poor’s  Corp. 
announced  it  has  placed  about  $425 
million  of  Knight-Ridder  Inc.’s  debt 
on  its  CreditWatch  list  after  the  com¬ 
pany  disclosed  it  has  agreed  to 
acquire  the  State-Record  Co.  of 
Columbia,  S.C. 

(Continued  on  page  50) 


“I  understand  that  the  media  has  a  job  to  do,  but  I 
think  there  is  a  fine  line  between  informing  the  public 
and  creating  controversy  in  order  for  a  story  to  keep 
continuing,”  Colby  said. 
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New  Yorker  is  thin-skinned  over  Daiiy  News’  Lounge  Lizard 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

Under  legal  pressure  from  New- 
house’s  New  Yorker  magazine,  the 
New  York  Daily  News  has  trans¬ 
formed  its  sophisticated  “Lounge 
Lizard”  emblem  into  a  “Saloona- 
saurus.” 

The  original  Lounge  Lizard  portrait 
adorned  the  News’  Friday  column  of 
the  s,;,me  name  in  which  an  anony¬ 
mous  reporter  reviewed  various 
watering  holes  around  New  York. 
The  column  debuted  in  the  News’ 
Friday  Extra  section  on  September 
12. 

However,  the  New  Yorker  com¬ 
plained  that  the  Lounge  Lizard  bore 
too  close  a  resemblance  to  its  trade¬ 
mark  character,  Eustace  Tilley. 

Both  wear  top  hats  and  formal 
clothes,  but  whereas  the  ultrasnob- 
bish  Tilley  is  holding  up  a  monocle, 
the  original  Lounge  Lizard  held  aloft 
a  half-full  martini  glass. 

In  a  first  attempt  at  placating  the 
New  Yorker,  what  the  News  termed 
its  “substantial  modifications  depart¬ 
ment”  outfitted  Lounge  Lizard  with  a 
pair  of  sunglasses  and  a  handlebar 
moustache. 


The  New  Yorker's  'Eustace  Tilley.' 


The  attire  remained  unchanged, 
however,  and  it  apparently  wasn’t 
enough  of  a  “substantial  modifica¬ 
tion”  to  satisfy  the  New  Yorker. 

In  a  second  attempt,  first  revealed 
in  the  October  31  edition.  Lounge 
Lizard  appeared  looking  as  if  he’d 
been  redesigned  for  a  guest  appear¬ 


ance  on  Miami  Vice. 

Now  seated  at  a  round  cocktail 
table  with  a  drink  in  one  hand  and  a  lit 
cigarette  in  the  other.  Lounge  Lizard 
is  wearing  a  light  colored  jacket,  pre¬ 
sumably  of  some  pastel  shade  and 
certainly  not  an  earth  tone,  and  a  dark 
t-shirt. 

The  sunglasses  remain,  although 
they’ve  been  switched  to  much  tren- 
dier  frames,  while  the  now  hatless 
Lizard’s  hairdo  can  only  be  described 
as  “spikey.” 

News  attorney  Marge  Coleman 
said  that  under  the  “whole  body  of 
law”  dealing  with  parodies,  the  News 
“had  an  absolute  right”  to  keep 
Lounge  Lizard  in  his  original  form. 
However,  the  News  said  in  a  news 
story  that  it  was  changing  Lounge 
Lizard’s  appearance  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  “fraternal  harmony”  with  the 
New  Yorker. 

Added  managing  editor  Jim  Willse: 
The  newspaper  decided  not  to  make  a 
fight  out  of  it  because  “It’s  a  lot  more 
important  to  them  than  it  was  to  us.” 
And  noting  the  widespread  play  the 
dispute  got  in  the  local  press,  he  said, 
“We  got  our  mileage  oiit  of  it.” 


ilSlili 


The  Daily  News'  first  version  of  its 
'Lounge  Lizard.' 


The  News'  Lounge  Lizard  adopted 
a  disguise  that  still  didn't  please  the 
New  Yorker. 


The  News'  latest  version  of  the 
Lounge  Lizard.  Stay  tuned. 


New  weekly  started  in  New  Hampshire 


Tri-Town  Publishers  Inc.,  head¬ 
quartered  in  Dover,  N.H.,  has  started 
a  new  weekly  newspaper  in  the  Con¬ 
cord  area.  The  first  edition  of  the  Con¬ 
cord  Item,  which  is  published  every 
Wednesday,  began  appearing  on 
newsstands  Oct.  15. 


is  distributed  in  local  stores  and  by 
newspaper  carriers.  In  addition  to 
Concord,  the  Item  covers  news  in  the 
surrounding  towns  of  Boscawen, 
Webster,  Loudon,  Chichester, 
Epsom,  Allenstown,  Hopkinton, 
Bow,  Pembroke  and  Canterbury. 


A  paid  tabloid  newspaper,  the  Item  Owned  by  Paul,  Buzz  and  Dusty 


Dietterle,  Tri-Town  Publishers  Inc. 
also  publishes  the  Transcript,  serving 
nine  towns  in  Seacoast,  N.H.;  the 
Seacoast  Flyer,  serving  Pease  Air 
Force  Base  in  Newington,  N.H.;  the 
Sanford  (Me.)  News;  and  the  Granite 
State  Vacationer,  a  New  Hampshire 
statewide  travel  and  recreation  news¬ 
paper. 
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Prices  apply  at  Radio  Shack  Computer  Centers  and  participating  stores  and  dealers.  Sale  begins  10/21/86.  ends  12/31/86. 


Good  things  really  do  come 
in  small  packages 

Here’s  the  perfect  gift  for 
busy  executives,  students  and 
people  on  the  move.  The  Tandy 
102  provides  the  performance  of 
a  desktop  computer  in  a  much 
smaller — and  much  more  afford¬ 
able  package. 

We’ve  redesigned  our  best¬ 
selling  portable — the  Model 
100 — into  the  slimmer,  more 
lightweight  Tandy  102.  Ideal  for 
businesspeople  who  travel,  the 
Tandy  102  includes  five  instant- 
on  programs,  an  8-line  by  40- 
character  LCD  display  and  a 
built-in  modem.  Despite  its 
small  size,  the  Tandy  102  fea¬ 
tures  a  full-size  typewriter-style 
keyboard  and  24K  memory. 


Use  the  Tandy  102  as  a  per¬ 
sonal  word  processor,  address/ 
phone  directory,  appointment 
calendar  and  telephone  auto- 
dialer.  Access  other  computers 
or  national  information  services 
by  phone  with  the  built-in  300 
bps  modem  and  communica¬ 
tions  program.  Or  write  your 
own  programs  in  BASIC. 

The  Tandy  102  includes  paral¬ 
lel,  RS-232C,  cassette  and  bar 
code  reader  interfaces.  You  can 
even  add  a  Disk/Video  Interface 
for  up  to  184,000  characters  of 
disk  storage,  as  well  as  connec¬ 
tion  to  a  TV  or  display  monitor. 
The  powerful  little  Tandy  102  is 
a  Micro  Executive  Workstation™ 
that  operates  on  batteries  or  op¬ 
tional  AC  adapter. 


Save  on  our  other  portables! 

The  powerful  Tandv  200 
/26-3860,  Reg.  $799.00,  Sale 
$599)  and  the  professional  disk- 
based  Tandy  600  portable  com¬ 
puters  (26-3901,  Reg.  $1599.00, 
Sale  $999)  are  available  at  spe¬ 
cial  holiday  savings  as  well.  Stop 
by  your  local  Radio  Shack. 

We’ve  got  the  perfect  portable 
for  everyone  on  your  list. 


Radio /haeK 

The  Technology  Store  * 

A  DIVISION  OF  TANDY  CORPORATION 


Great  Christmas  Savings  from  Radio  Shack 


The  Tandy  102  Portable 


Reg. 

$49900 


$1QQ00  Save  ^100  on  our  most 
popular  portable. 
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Deported  Colombian  journalist  sues  INS  for  $5  million 


Patricia  Lara,  a  Colombian  jour¬ 
nalist  who  was  detained  and  subse¬ 
quently  deported  from  the  United 
States,  has  filed  a  $5  million  lawsuit 
against  an  Immigration  and  Naturali¬ 
zation  Service  official  for  damages 
she  said  she  suffered  during  her 
detention. 

The  claim  was  filed  against  Charles 
Sava,  INS  district  director  in  New 
York,  who  ordered  her  deported 
without  any  explanation  of  the  rea¬ 
son. 

“Lara’s  detention  was  without  any 
legitimate  reason  and  constitutes 
unlawful  imprisonment,”  stated  her 
attorney,  Arthur  Helton,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Lawyers  Committee 
for  Human  Rights. 

The  Colombian  government  has 
protested  Lara’s  detention  and  depor¬ 
tation,  but  so  far  has  not  received  any 
explanation  from  the  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment. 

Lara  was  detained  at  Kennedy  Air¬ 
port  after  she  arrived  on  Oct.  12  on 
her  way  to  attend  the  awarding  of  the 
Maria  Moors  Cabot  prizes  by  Colum¬ 
bia  University.  The  prizes  are  given 


IN  BRIEF - 


Gannett  okays 
stock  split 

Gannett  Co.’s  board  of  directors 
has  approved  a  2-for- 1  split  of  its  com¬ 
mon  stock,  effective  on  or  about 
January  6,  1987. 

Shareholders  of  record  on  Decem¬ 
ber  12,  1986,  will  receive  one  addi¬ 
tional  common  share  for  every  com¬ 
mon  share  owned. 

Pulitzer  Co. 
to  offer 
public  shares 

St.  Louis-based  Pulitzer  Publishing 
Co.  announced  plans  to  offer  1.4  mil¬ 
lion  shares,  or  about  10%  of  its  stock, 
to  the  public. 

The  price  of  the  offering  has  yet  to 
be  determined. 

The  company  recenty  settled  a  dis¬ 
pute  with  minority  shareholders  by 
buying  back  40%  of  its  stock  for  $183 
million. 

Pulitzer  repurchased  the  shares  for 
about  $28  or  $29  each.  With  the 
October  28  closing  of  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat,  the  company’s  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  becomes  the 


to  journalists  for  their  contributions 
to  improve  inter- American  relations. 

She  was  deported  five  days  later 
and  not  allowed  to  attend  the  awards 
ceremony  even  after  Colombian 
embassy  officials  offered  to  escort 
her. 

Lara,  who  writes  for  El  Tiempo, 
was  not  an  award  recipient. 


This  week's  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 
on  page  60  discusses  the  Lara 


INS  officials  detained  Lara  after 
they  found  her  name  in  the  “lookout 
book”  of  individuals  whom  the  State 
Department  says  should  be  denied 
entry  under  a  law  calling  for  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  aliens  suspected  of  commu¬ 
nist,  subversive  or  terrorist  activities. 

The  State  Department  does  not 
give  any  reasons  why  someone’s 
name  is  in  the  book. 

However,  Lara  speculated  that  her 
articles,  critical  of  U.S.  policy  in  Cen¬ 
tral  America,  and  a  recent  visit  to 


only  major  metro  in  the  market,  a 
factor  which  should  boost  the  offering 
price. 

Industry  analysts  also  speculated 
that  Pulitzer  may  sell  two  classes  of 
stock  in  a  maneuver  to  assure  that 
control  would  remain  with  the  family. 

WPI  celebrates 
25th  anniversary 

The  World  Press  Institute  cele¬ 
brated  its  25th  anniversary  with  a 
reception  for  its  twelve  1986  fellows 
held  at  the  New  York  Times  and 
hosted  by  publisher  Arthur  Ochs 
Sulzberger. 

WPI  is  a  private,  non-profit  organi¬ 
zation  sponsored  by  U.S.  corpora¬ 
tions,  foundations  and  Macalester 
College,  where  it  is  headquartered. 

Each  year  WPI  selects  10  to  15 
foreign  journalists  with  at  least  three 
years  of  experience  to  participate  in 
its  six-month  fellowship  program 
which  includes  study  and  travel  in  the 
U.S. 

The  goal  of  the  program  is  to  give 
the  participants  “the  knowledge 
needed  for  accurate  interpretation 
and  reporting  of  U.S.  affairs.” 

John  Finnegan,  editor  of  the  St. 
Paul  Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch, 


Cuba  may  have  been  the  reasons  her 
name  was  put  in  the  “lookout  book.” 

The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Press  Institute  also  filed  pro¬ 
tests  with  the  government  over  Lara’s 
treatment. 

The  ANPA,  filing  under  the  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  Act,  has  asked 
the  U.S.  government  to  provide  the 
reasons  for  Lara’s  detention  and 
deportation. 

ANPA  executive  vice  president 
Jerry  Freidheim,  in  a  letter  to  Attor¬ 
ney  General  Edwin  Meese,  wrote: 
“We  understand  that  Ms.  Lara’s 
name  was  listed  in  the  INS’  ‘lookout 
book.’  If  she  was  listed  solely  because 
of  her  writings,  there  is  great  reason 
for  concern.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
government  took  its  action  for  differ¬ 
ent  reasons,  then  an  explanation  of 
those  reasons  is  in  the  government’s 
and  the  public’s  best  interest. 

“Otherwise,  the  actions  of  the 
United  States  in  this  case  appear  little 
different  than  those  of  other  countries 
which  expel  or  bar  journalists  simply 
because  the  government’s  leaders  do 
not  like  what  they  write.” 


noted  at  the  reception  that  it  costs 
$30,000  for  each  WPI  fellow  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  study  and  travel  pro¬ 
gram. 

With  12  fellows  this  year,  the  cost 
to  WPI  was  $360,000,  he  said. 

J-school  is 
reaccredited 

The  journalism  department  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Eau  Claire, 
has  received  a  provisional  reaccredi¬ 
tation  from  the  Accrediting  Council 
on  Education  in  Journalism  and  Mass 
Communication. 

The  school  lost  its  accreditation 
last  May  after  an  ACEJMC  visiting 
team  found  10  deficiencies  in  the  jour¬ 
nalism  program,  including  low  faculty 
salaries,  poor  degree  plan  monitoring 
and  an  unsatisfactory  mix  of  journal¬ 
ism  and  other  liberal  arts  courses. 

The  ACEJMC  board  will  decide  on 
whether  to  grant  full  reaccreditation 
next  spring. 

The  provisional  reaccreditation 
was  granted  after  university  officials 
met  with  the  ACEJMC  appeals  board 
to  discuss  changes  the  journalism 
department  had  made  in  order  to  be  in 
compliance  with  the  council’s  accre¬ 
diting  standards. 
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With  the  Information  Bank  of  The  New  York 
Times  at  your  fingertips,  is  there  any  limit  to 
what  you  and  your  staff  can  do?  Think  about  it. 

For  full  details  about  The  New  York  Times 
Information  Bank  via  Nexisfcall  1-800-227 
-4908.  Or  write  Mead  Data  Central,  P.O.  Box 
1830,  Dayton,  OH  45401. 


Online  via  Nexisfdirect  to  your  newsroom:  full 
text  of  every  news  story,  feature,  editorial  and 
column  in  today’s  Times  delivered  the  next  day 
on  your  own  terminal.  Plus  every  word  pub¬ 
lished  in  The  Times  since  June,  1980.  As  well  as 
short  takes  of  some  1,500,000  Times  articles 
from  the  past  17  years. 


PROMOTION 


Sports  promotion  boosts  street  sales 


Newsstand  operator  Garry  McAdams  wears  a  "Greatest  Moments"  painter's  hat 
to  ottract  customers.  His  stand  is  decorated  with  posters,  pile  hangers  and 
balloons  used  in  the  sales  effort. 


By  Don  Haskin 

A  few  minutes  before  6  a.m.  on 
Sept.  25,  a  young  man  from  a  place 
called  Balloon  House  showed  up  in 
the  Philadelphia  Daily  News  garage 
with  a  tank  of  helium  and  an  assistant 
and  started  inflating  300  lovely  little 
red  spheres  with  “Greatest  Moments 
in  Philadelphia  Sports”  painted  in 
white  on  their  sides. 

The  balloons  were  the  last  detail  in 
a  massive  effort  designed  to  sell  thou¬ 
sands  of  extra  newspapers,  and  they 
symbolized  our  success. 

On  a  day  when  our  circulation 
would  normally  have  been  246,000, 
we  soared  to  283,665  —  nearly  38,000 
copies  above  normal  cruising  alti¬ 
tude. 

At  the  Daily  News,  where  75%  of 
our  circulation  is  street  sales,  we  are 
used  to  working  closely  with  our  cir¬ 
culation  department  to  make  things 
happen.  But  producing  and  selling  the 
“Greatest  Moments”  project  was  a 
Hall  of  Fame  joint  effort. 

It  began  in  the  depths  of  last  winter 
when  Rick  Selvin,  chief  copy  editor  of 
the  features  department,  suggested  to 
Daily  News  editor  Zack  Stalberg  that 
we  poll  our  readers  to  find  out  what 
they  considered  the  greatest  moments 
in  our  city’s  sports  history. 

Stalberg  bought  the  idea  on  the 
spot,  and  the  newsroom  end  of  the 
project  quickly  mushroomed  to 
include: 

•  A  two-week  readership  poll 
sweetened  with  a  random  drawing  for 
respondents  featuring  a  Super  Bowl 
trip  as  grand  prize. 

•  The  drafting  of  sports  heroes  such 
as  Julius  Erving  and  Mike  Schmidt  for 
a  14-member  celebrity  panel  that 
“matched  wits”  with  the  public  by 
picking  its  own  greatest  moments. 

•  Publication  of  a  52-page  tabloid 
insert  detailing  the  choices  of  both 
groups. 

Circulation  director  Rob  Althaus 
rallied  his  troops  to  the  cause,  and 
redeployed  already  scheduled  promo¬ 
tional  support,  including  in-paper  ads 
and  radio  and  television  commercials. 

At  the  same  time,  Althaus  and  his 
aides  distributed  1 ,000  rack  of  cards 
four  consecutive  days  worth  of  pile 
hangers  and  special  promotional 
“sleeves”  that  fit  over  the  front  page 


(Haskin  is  associate  editor  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  News.) 


of  papers  in  honor  box  windows. 
There  were  painters’  hats  for  news¬ 
boys  and  drivers,  and,  of  course, 
those  300  balloons. 

“The  circulation  staff  realized  the 
sales  potential  of  the  concept  and  got 
caught  up  in  the  hoopla  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Each  driver,  manager,  and 
supervisor  tried  to  upstage  the  other’s 
promotional  ideas,”  Althaus  said. 

Added  editor  Stalberg: 

“I’ve  had  industry  people  tell  me 
that  the  kind  of  cooperation  that 
exists  here  between  the  news  and  cir-- 
culation  staffs  is  unmatched  any¬ 
where.  If  that’s  true,  efforts  like 
Greatest  Moments  are  the  tangible 
result. 

“Th  ese  folks,”  Stalberg  said, 
“took  a  wonderful  idea,  executed  it 
perfectly  and  sold  the  hell  out  of  it.  It 
wasn’t  cooperation  —  it  was  pure 
art.” 

The  pre-publication  drumbeating 
was  complemented  by  a  great  deal  of 
interest  from  other  media.  Several  tv 
stations  did  pre-publication  stories. 
One  did  a  10-day  countdown  to  the 
date  the  52-page  tab  was  published. 

Our  biggest  public  relations  coup, 
however,  came  when  NFL  Films, 
Inc.  agreed  to  produce  a  45-minute 
viedocassette  based  on  the  project. 
Headquartered  in  suburban  Philadel¬ 
phia,  NFL  Films  is  the  best  in  the 


nation  at  making  sports  films. 

The  Greatest  Moments  tape  is  in 
keeping  with  that  level  of  quality 
thanks  to  the  personal  interest  of 
executive  vice  president  Steve  Sabol, 
who  acted  as  producer.  Sabol,  a 
native  Philadelphian,  said  he  agreed 
to  do  the  tape  because  he  thought  it 
would  “generate  a  10  on  the  goose- 
bump  meter.” 

He  got  a  local  paint  company  to 
sponsor  it,  and  it  has  sold  more  than 
1 2,000  copies  in  its  first  two  weeks  on 
the  market. 

Sabol  also  made  several  radio  and 
tv  appearances  to  promote  the  tab  and 
the  tape,  including  a  joint  appearance 
with  Daily  News  sports  columnist 
Stan  Hochman  on  the  city’s  leading 
morning  tv  show  on  the  day  the  tab 
was  published. 

The  story  of  sports  in  Philadelphia, 
said  columnist  Ray  Didinger,  “is  a 
story  that  begins  with  Grover  Cleve¬ 
land  Alexander  and  winds  through 
Charlie  Hustle  (Pete  Rose),  and  along 
the  way  pays  tribute  to  a  town  that 
kept  the  faith.” 

Kept  the  faith  Philadelphia  has. 
And  it’s  showed  its  faith  in  the  Daily 
News  —  especially  the  paper’s 
sports  staff  —  with  a  wonderful 
response  to  a  great  piece  of  work  from 
the  Daily  News  team. 
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Goss  Community  Press 


10  MAXIMIZE 
PRODUCnVITY. 


For  100  years,  we  have  been  designing  web 
presses  to  improve  print  productivity  and 
quality. 

The  Goss  Community®  Family-With 
over  15,000  units  installed,  it  is  the  most  pop' 
ular  web  offset  press  in  the  world.  Depending 
on  your  choice  of  folder,  the  Community  can 
print  at  speeds  up  to  16,000, 18,500  or  25,000 
cph.  Offered  with  a  wide  range  of  cutoffs. 
Community  units  can  be  floormounted, 
stacked  or  in  fourhigh  configurations  for 
color  and  web  lead  versatility  and,  with 
auxiliaries,  heatset  capability. 

The  flexible  Goss  Urbanite®-Printing  up 
to  50,000  cph,  the  Urbanite  has  a  worldwide 
reputation  for  delivering  award-winning 
color  and  performance.  Over  5,000  installed 
units  in  floor-mounted  or  stacked-unit 
arrangements  testify  to  its  flexibility  for  the 
black-and-white  or  color  printing  required  by 
newspapers  and  contract  printers. 

Goss  presses  are  backed  by  reliable,  respon¬ 
sive  Goss  service  and  support,  from  installa¬ 
tion  through  the  life  of  the  press.  Contact 
Goss  Single-Width  Products,  Graphic 
Systems  Division,  Rockwell  International, 
3100  South  Central  Ave.,  Chicago,  IL  60650. 
312-656-8600. 


Rockwell  International 


...where  science  gets  down  to  business 


Aerospace  /  Electronics  /  Automotive 
General  Industries /A-B  Industrial  Automation 


Goss  FouT'High 
Commujiilv  Press 
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CIRCULATION 


The  move  to  adult  carriers 

“Little  Merchant”  system  of  youth  carriers  will  remain  at  a  majority  of  the 
nation’s  newspapers  for  years  to  come,  but  many  are  switching  to  adults 


By  Debra  Gersh 

As  more  and  more  newspapers  turn 
to  early  morning  publication  and  seek 
to  improve  their  delivery  services,  a 
number  of  them  are  turning  away 
from  the  traditional  independent  con- 
tractors/merchants. 

At  the  recent  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association  convention  in  Chicago, 
the  issue  of  whether  the  independent 
merchant/carrier  is  doomed  was  dis¬ 
cussed  by  a  panel  made  up  of  Frank 
Duke,  marketing  director  for  the 
Belleville  (Ill.)  Democrat',  Jim  Jones, 
circulation  manager  at  the  Kenosha 
(Wis.)  News;  and  Jim  Boyd,  circula¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.) 
Newspapers.  The  panel  was  moder¬ 
ated  by  Denver  Dixon,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Cedar  Rapids  (la.) 
Gazette. 

In  1983,  Duke’s  newspaper  did  a 
market  survey  that  indicated  it  should 
switch  to  morning  delivery  by  the  late 
1980s  or  early  1990s.  The  change  was 
made  Jan.  1,  1984,  just  a  few  months 
later,  however,  as  the  demise  of  the 
nearby  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat  and 
the  subsequent  morning  delivery  time 
of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  called 
for  immediate  action. 


In  addition,  the 
product  itself  was  also 
getting  larger  and  took 
more  time  for  the  kids  to 
deliver. 


At  that  same  time,  the  Democrat 
elected  to  eliminate  its  junior  carriers 
in  exchange  for  an  all-adult,  indepen¬ 
dent  contractor  force. 

The  first  reason  for  the  change, 
Duke  said,  was  service.  Although 
many  subscribers  in  the  older, 
affluent  community  were  used  to 
porch  delivery,  many  newspapers 
were  being  thrown  out  of  cars  and  in 
yards  and  driveways  anyway.  So 
while  it  would  mean  a  change  for 
some,  the  transition  would  not  be  dif¬ 
ficult  for  many  others. 

In  addition,  the  product  itself  was 
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also  getting  larger  and  took  more  time 
for  the  kids  to  deliver.  The  Sunday 
paper  is  printed  in  two  parts  —  the 
preprinted  matter  for  the  middle  and 
then  the  top  sections  printed  later  — 
and  delivered  that  way.  Duke  said 
they  realized  that  adults  would  be 
needed  to  handle  topping  and  deliv¬ 
ering  the  papers. 

The  Democrat  was  also  not  being 
sold  in  the  field  as  it  should  have  been, 
Duke  continued,  adding  that  they 
were  lucky  to  get  10%-15%ofthe  kids 
to  actively  sell  it.  But  the  paper  was 
willing  to  give  that  up  in  exchange  for 
good  delivery  and  bills  that  were  paid 
on  time,  so  it  opted  to  supplement  the 
carriers  with  telemarketing  and  door- 
to-door  selling  by  the  circulation 
department. 

Capital  Cities/ABC,  which  owns 
the  paper,  is  very  bottom-line 
oriented,  Duke  said.  With  kids,  the 
paper  was  sold  at  75%  of  the  retail 
dollar,  with  adults,  66%.  But,  he 
added,  the  company  is  able  to  save  on 
trucking  costs  by  reducing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  runs,  so  it  still  comes  out  at 
least  as  well  in  terms  of  overall  per¬ 
centage. 

Another  concern  was  carrier  turn¬ 
over,  which  had  been  increasing, 
Duke  said,  adding  that  management 
decided  it  would  be  reduced  by  the 
transition  to  adults.  Routes  were  also 
increased,  but  that  creates  a  problem 
when  a  carrier  does  drop  out,  because 
there  is  a  larger  gap. 

Training  the  adults,  who  Duke  said 
are  primarily  blue  collar,  not  well  edu¬ 
cated,  unemployed  and  have  gener¬ 
ally  little  or  no  business  sense,  was 
essential.  Many  of  the  adult  carriers 
need  to  be  shown  proper  bookkeeping 
and  billing,  and  they  need  to  be 
continually  re-trained,  he  said. 

The  tradition  of  the  junior  merchant 
was  another  concern  at  the  newspa¬ 
per,  where  management  wondered  if 
it  had  an  obligation  to  maintain  the 
tradition  of  training  youths  to  be  busi¬ 
ness  people,  Duke  said.  But  it  made 
the  decision  to  break  with  tradition, 
noting  that  many  adult  merchants  hire 
youths  to  be  involved  with  rolling 
newspapers  and  the  like. 

The  biggest  factor  in  the  decision. 


however,  was  safety,  Duke  con¬ 
tinued,  making  note  of  such  recent 
incidents  as  the  paperboy  who  was 
shot  while  approaching  a  house  and 
the  number  of  carrier  kidnappings. 
Going  to  morning  delivery  meant  a  6 
a.m.  delivery  time,  and  Duke  noted 
the  area  covered  is  next  to  a  very 
rough,  high  crime  area. 

The  Democrat  uses  adult  indepen¬ 
dent  carriers  now,  to  whom  the  paper 
is  sold  wholesale  and  then  re-sold 
retail.  The  paper  is  also  experiment¬ 
ing  with  hiring  adults  to  deliver  for  a 
fee  and  having  the  newspaper  be 
responsible  for  selling,  billing  and 
collecting,  as  many  people,  despite 
training  and  re-training,  will  never  be 
good  businesspeople,  Duke  said. 

Jones  said  the  afternoon  (Monday- 
Friday,  morning  Sunday)  Kenosha 
News  supports  the  “little  merchant,” 
but  he  noted  that  the  system  may  be 
faltering  and  it  is  up  to  the  newspaper 
industry  to  solve  the  problems. 


In  the  long  term,  Boyd 
said,  the  independent 
contractor/little 
merchant  is  probably 
doomed. 


For  example,  a  district  manager 
may  be  required  to  supervise  some 
80-to- 100  junior  carriers,  Jones  said. 
But  it  is  just  impossible  to  handle  that 
many,  so  the  number  should  be  low¬ 
ered. 

In  addition,  he  said,  district  mana¬ 
gers  should  be  trained  and  educated  in 
how  to  develop  young  people  rather 
than  simply  turning  to  adults. 

Customer  collections  can  be  made 
easier  by  restricting  credit  on  non¬ 
paying  subscribers  and  in  particularly 
difficult  cases  requiring  pre-payment. 
Further,  he  said,  the  paper  should 
increase  its  pay-by-mail  subscribers, 
especially  when  dealing  with  rate 
increases.  Splitting  routes  would  also 
decrease  the  time  spent  making  col¬ 
lections. 

And  while  carrier  turnover 
“plagues  us  all,”  Jones  noted  that 
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being  able  to  hire  kids  at  10  years  old 
might  mean  they  would  stay  on 
longer,  as  there  are  many  demands  on 
teenagers’  time,  aside  from  peer  pres¬ 
sure.  Older  carriers  can  also  be 
rewarded  with  larger  routes,  as  those 
with  experience  can  probably  finish 
their  deliveries  more  quickly. 

Young  parents  need  to  be  indoctri¬ 
nated,  by  impressing  on  them  the  ris¬ 
ing  costs  of  college  educations,  for 
example,  and  the  amount  of  money 
that  can  be  made  and  saved  by  young 
carriers. 

Programs  for  the  carriers,  such  as 
swim  events  and  ball  games,  which 
Jones  noted  were  much  more  com¬ 
mon  in  the  past,  should  also  be  a  part 
of  the  youth  carrier  program,  he  said. 

Telemarketing  can  be  used  for  new¬ 
start  solicitations  and  retention  pro¬ 
grams  for  long-term  subscribers  can 
be  implemented,  Jones  said. 

“You  can’t  let  that  be  the  criteria 
for  whether  a  little  boy  can  deliver  the 
newspaper,’’  he  added. 

The  Kenosha  News  supports  the 
little  merchant  program  and  intends 
to  retain  it,  hoping  it  “will  enhance 
the  opportunities  for  young  boys  and 
girls  to  find  employment  at  the 
Kenosha  News  in  the  future,”  Jones 
concluded. 

In  the  long  term,  Boyd  said,  the 
independent  contractor/little  mer¬ 
chant  is  probably  doomed.  But  in  the 
short  term,  it  is  alive  and  well. 

He  analogized  the  situation  to  the 
doomsayers  who  predicted  the 
demise  of  the  newspaper  industry 
some  10  years  ago.  Back  then,  he 
noted,  he  also  heard  of  the  demise  of 
the  contract  carrier. 

But  if  forced  to  another  alternative, 
Boyd  questioned  if  other  options  are 
really  as  desirable.  Employee  distrib¬ 
utors,  for  example,  are  considered  by 
a  number  of  companies  to  be  more 
loyal  to  the  newspaper.  But,  Boyd 
noted,  motivation  does  not  change 
with  a  label,  nor  do  needs. 

The  system  of  independent  con¬ 
tractors  itself  is  not  of  paramount 
importance,  but  rather  how  flexible 
and  how  well  the  system  meets  the 
needs  of  all  involved,  he  said. 

Of  the  1,600  carriers  for  the  Fort 
Wayne  Newspapers,  1,000  are 
youths,  Boyd  said,  noting  that  there 
are  still  going  to  be  changes. 

There  is  an  increasing  Sunday 
dilemma,  as  the  paper  is  getting  too 
heavy  for  the  kids  to  deliver.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  in  Boyd’s  area,  school  enroll¬ 
ment  is  declining  and  unemployment 
figures  are  improving,  thus  cutting 
down  on  prospective  carriers. 

But,  he  added,  if  newspapers  act 
with  foresight  and  flexibility  and 
attack  the  source  of  the  problem  and 
(Continued  on  page  39) 
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Reporter  invited  to,  then  barred  from  terrorism  seminar 


By  Debra  Gersh 

Lansing  (Mich.)  Community  Col¬ 
lege  invited  Lansing  State  Journal 
reporter  Corey  Williams  to  a  seminar 
being  held  at  the  college. 

But  when  Williams  got  there,  ready 
to  do  a  story  or  two  about  the  terror¬ 
ism  seminar  that  included  police  offi¬ 
cials  and  members  of  the  secret  ser¬ 
vice,  he  was  told  by  some  of  the 
speakers  that  he  could  not  attend. 

According  to  Williams,  they  told 
him  some  of  the  information  was  clas¬ 
sified  and  too  highly  sensitive  to  be 
released  to  the  general  public. 

“I  have  a  good  relationship  with 
LCC,”  said  Williams,  who  covers 
higher  education  as  well  as  general 
assignment  stories  for  the  paper.  “I 
understood  why  some  people  would 
be  unwilling  to  talk.” 

But  the  college,  which  got  its  sig¬ 
nals  with  the  seminar  speakers 
crossed  about  whether  the  meetings 
were  open  or  not,  worked  to  help 
Williams  get  to  interview  some  of  the 
participants  after  they  spoke. 

“I  would’ve  been  angry  if  I  was  not 
allowed  to  speak  to  anyone  after,”  he 
said.  “At  one  point  I  drove  back  to 
the  paper  to  speak  to  the  editor.  He 
told  me  to  go  back  there  and  mention 
the  Open  Meetings  Law.” 

Williams  wondered  whether  the 
Open  Meetings  Law  really  applied  in 
this  case,  but  he  said  it  was  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  test  it  because  of  the  coopera¬ 
tion  he  received. 

“I  guess  they  (LCC)  consider  me  a 
good  reporter.  They  tried  to  make  the 
seminar  as  open  to  me  as  possible. 
But  we  worked  around  it  and  it 
worked  out,”  he  said. 

He  spoke  to  three  people:  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Michigan  State  Police’s 
behavioral  science  section,  who  dis¬ 
cussed  the  psychology  of  terrorism; 
an  English  journalist,  who  discussed 
terrorism  in  Europe  and  what  is  being 
done  to  combat  it;  and  a  special  agent 
from  the  Secret  Service,  who  talked 
about  foreign  national  groups 
defrauding  banks  in  the  U.S. 

“If  they  had  let  the  media  in,  they 
probably  wouldn’t  have  said  as  much 
as  they  did  in  the  sessions,”  Williams 
said,  adding  that  the  people  he  inter¬ 
viewed  were  “not  intimidating,  they 
were  cordial.  And  they  were  frank 
with  me.  I  don’t  think  as  frank  as  they 
were  (in  the  meetings),  but  they  didn’t 
give  me  cream  puff  stuff.  The  Secrect 
Service  agent  told  me  there  were  Just 
some  things  he  couldn’t  discuss  with 
me.  I  appreciate  him  being  up-front 


about  it.” 

One  advantage  that  Williams  may 
have  had  was  that  on  the  first  of  the 
three  days  he  was  the  only  reporter 
seeking  to  gain  access. 

Williams  said  the  only  other 
reporter  to  show  up  was  from  a  local 
television  station  and  that  was  not 
until  the  second  day.  He  said  since 
LCC  sent  out  the  announcement 
other  media  people  must  have  known 
about  it,  but  they  did  not  cover  it. 


“It  didn’t  bother  me,  I  just  won¬ 
dered  why  I  was  the  only  one  who 
showed  up,”  he  said.  “I  was  the  only 
one  who  wanted  to  get  in,  so  it  was 
pretty  easy  (to  get  participants  to 
talk).  If  a  lot  of  reporters  had  been 
there,  I  wonder  if  they  would  have 


Despite  the  commendable  efforts  of 
the  private  sector,  the  fight  against 
illiteracy  in  the  United  States  must  be 
funded  by  the  federal  government, 
educator  Jonathon  Kozol  said. 

“This  is  a  national  issue.  It  calls  for 
a  national  response,”  Kozol,  author 
of  Illiterate  America,  told  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Managing  Editors  con¬ 
vention  in  Cincinnati. 


For  one  thing,  he 
blamed  what  he  called 
newspapers  “frozen 
circulation”  on  slumping 
literacy. 


However,  he  also  told  editors  that 
the  newspaper  industry,  which  in 
recent  years  has  made  literacy  educa¬ 
tion  a  priority,  has  an  important  role 
to  play. 

“What  can  you  do  as  leaders  of  the 
written  press?  What  you  can  do  is  set 
the  ball  in  motion,”  Kozol  said. 


been  as”  comfortable  being  inter¬ 
viewed  as  they  were. 

“Terrorists  get  their  demands 
across  through  the  media,  and  they 
use  the  media  as  a  tool,”  Williams 
said.  “Without  the  media,  terrorists 
lose  one  of  their  tools,  which  is 
fear. 

“But  it’s  like  a  Catch-22,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “You’re  damned  if  you  do  and 
damned  if  you  don’t.  But  you  have  to 
report  the  news.  Even  if  you  are  used 


as  a  tool,  you  can’t  say  you’re  not 
going  to  cover  it.  You  wouldn’t  be 
doing  your  job.  You’re  here  to  report 
the  news. 

“But  it  takes  a  smart  newsperson 
not  to  go  over  the  boundaries  and 
sensationalize  it,”  Williams  said. 


With  that  pressure,  he  added,  “I 
believe  the  federal  government  will  be 
compelled  to  come  up  with  an  excit¬ 
ing  and  innovative  program.” 

Newspapers  have  several  good  rea¬ 
sons  to  push  for  increased  literacy 
levels,  Kozol  said. 

For  one  thing,  he  blamed  what  he 
called  newspapers’  “frozen  circula¬ 
tion”  on  slumping  literacy. 

“In  New  York  City  there  were  nine 
daily  papers  at  the  end  of  World  War 
II  with  six  million  readers.  By  1986, 
there  were  three  with  a  readership  of 
roughly  three  million,”  he  said. 

In  addition,  newspapers  have  a 
duty  to  preserve  the  nation’s  historic 
“devotion  to  the  written  word.” 

“This  nation  was  founded  on 
literacy.  ...  If  you  don’t  act  upon 
the  mandate  this  problem  suggests, 
who  will?”  he  asked. 

Kozol  maintains  that  about  one- 
third  of  the  nation’s  adults,  or  60  mil¬ 
lion  people,  cannot  read  well  enough 
to  understand  the  editorial  content  of 
a  newspaper,  the  Bible  or  the  Consti¬ 
tution. 


“At  one  point  I  drove  back  to  the  paper  to  speak 
to  the  editor.  He  told  me  to  go  back  there  and 
mention  the  Open  Meetings  Law.” 


Kozol:  the  fight  against 
illiteracy  needs  govt,  funding 
Says  newspapers  should  be  the  catalyst 
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■  The  Gannett  Center  for  Media  Studies,  an  institute 
for  the  advanced  study  of  mass  communication  and 
technological  change,  invites  applications  for  its 
1986-87  fellowships. 

■  Fellowships  are  given  to  people  from  the  news 
media  or  hi^er  education  who  examine  major  issues 
and  problems  facing  the  mass  media  and  society, 
with  special  attention  to  freedom  of  expression, 
media  economics,  new  communication  technology, 
professionalism,  minorities  and  women,  and  the 
education  and  training  of  journalists. 

■  Thms  of  fellowship:  Fellows  will  be  in  residence  at 
Columbia  University  for  three  to  12  months.  Stipend 
based  on  present  salary,  office  space,  clerical  and 
research  assistance  and  other  benefits  will  be 
provided. 


■  Types  of  fellowships:  Fellowships  are  awarded  to 
persons  at  three  levels  of  attainment — senior  fellow¬ 
ships  for  mature  individuals  with  substantial  national 
reputations,  fellowships  for  accomplished  persons  at 
midcareer,  and  research  fellowships  for  those  with 
5-8  years  of  experience. 

■  Application  procedure:  Applicants  should  submit 
a  letter  of  application,  a  brief  summary  of  their 
project,  a  resume,  references,  and  publications  or 
work  samples.  Applications  are  due  February  1 , 

1987;  appointments  announced  in  April. 

■  Selection  criteria:  Fellowships  will  be  awarded  on 
the  basis  of  (a)  the  significance  and  the  quality  of  the 
project,  (b)  the  applicant’s  ability  to  carry  out  the 
work,  and  (c)  relevance  of  the  project  to  the 
resources  of  the  Center  and  its  New  York  location. 

■  Requirements  for fellows:  Fellows  must  be  in  full¬ 
time  residence  and  not  engage  in  outside  employ¬ 
ment  or  consulting.  Participation  in  weekly  seminars 
and  dissemination  of  fellowship  projects  is  required. 

■  Apply  to: 

Residential  Fellowship  Program 
Gannett  Center  for  Media  Studies 
Columbia  University 
2950  Broadway 
New  York,  NY  10027 
(212)280-8392 


Were 
looking  for 
creative 
men  and 
women 

Who  care  about 
the  news  media 


Residential  Fellowship  Program 

Gannett  Center 
for  Media  Studies 

A  Gannett  Foundation 
Program  at 
Columbia  University 


Govt,  files  criminal  complaint  against  publisher 

John  McGoff  faces  prosecution  for  failing  to  register  as  a  foreign  agent 


By  James  E.  Roper 

The  Justice  Department  has  filed  a 
criminal  complaint  against  conserva¬ 
tive  Michigan  publisher  John  P. 
McGoff,  charging  that  he  failed  to 
register  as  a  foreign  agent  while  acting 
on  behalf  of  the  South  African  gov¬ 
ernment  in  trying  to  buy  the  now- 
defunct  Washington  Star  in  the  1970s. 

If  convicted  of  such  a  violation  of 
the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act 
of  1938,  McGoff  could  be  sentenced 
to  five  years  imprisonment  and  a  fine 
of  $10,000. 

In  1979,  the  government  of  South 
Africa  acknowledged  that  it  had  deliv¬ 
ered  $11.35  million  to  McGoff  to  buy 
the  Star  and  take  other  steps  as  part  of 
a  secret  $72  million  propaganda  cam¬ 
paign  to  improve  Pretoria’s  pro-apar¬ 
theid  image.  The  acknowledgment  led 
to  resignation  of  the  South  African 
government  of  John  Vorster. 

For  years,  the  Justice  Department 
has  tried  to  negotiate  a  civil  settle¬ 
ment  with  McGoff  —  the  usual  pro¬ 
cedure  in  foreign  registration  cases. 
Failing  to  reach  a  civil  agreement,  the 
Justice  Department  finally  resorted  to 
the  criminal  complaint.  Such  a  com¬ 
plaint  substitutes  for  an  indictment  if 
the  defendant  agrees.  In  this  case. 
Justice  said,  McGoff  agreed  to  waive 
indictment.  The  criminal  information 
was  filed  one  day  before  the  waiver 
expired. 

The  information  said  McGoff,  after 
failing  to  acquire  the  Star,  used  some 
of  the  secret  funds  to  buy  control  of 
the  Sacramento  Union  and  50%  of 
UPITN  Corp.,  which  distributed 
news  film  internationally.  He  since 
has  disposed  of  these  holdings. 

McGoff,  of  Williamston,  Mich.,  is 
president  of  Global  Communications 
Corp.  and  owns  the  Macomb  Daily  in 
Mount  Clemens,  Mich. 

The  criminal  complaint  charged 
that  McGoff,  starting  in  February 
1974,  had  a  secret  agreement  to  use 
funds  from  South  Africa  for  these 
objectives: 

•  “To  buy  the  (Star)  newspaper  so 
that  positive  material  relating  to  the 
strategic  and  economic  importance  of 
South  Africa  to  the  United  States  and 
the  West  could  be  published  and  dis¬ 
seminated  to  policy  and  opinion  mak¬ 
ers  within  the  United  States  capital. 

•  “To  counter  the  perceived  anti- 
South  African  position  of  the 


Washington  Post,  which  emphasized 
the  human  rights  issue. 

•  “To  enhance  the  political  and 
media  position  and  influence  of  John 
Peter  McGoff  so  that  he  could  more 
effectively  support  and  promote 
South  Africa’s  efforts  to  inform  and 
influence  policy  and  opinion  makers 
within  the  United  States.” 

As  part  of  the  alleged  arrangement, 
the  Justice  Department  complaint 
said,  McGoff  and  South  Africa 
resorted  to: 

•  “The  use  of  secret  accounts, 
document  classifications  and  code 
words  to  conceal  the  source  of  the 
money. 

•  “The  formation  of  a  non-public 
company.  Star  Newspaper  Co.  (sub¬ 
sequently  renamed  Global  Communi¬ 
cations  Corp.)  to  conceal  the  transfer, 
receipt  and  expenditure  of  the  South 
African  money  from  officers,  direc¬ 
tors  and  auditors  of  Panax  Corp.,  his 
publicly-held  company  at  the  time, 
and  from  officials  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission. 

•  “The  arrangement  for  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  $10  million  by  South  Africa 
through  a  Swiss  financial  institution. 
Thesaurus  Continental  Securities 
Corp.,  and  preparation  of  documents 
to  camouflage  and  misrepresent  the 
transaction  as  a  non-interest  bearing, 
demand  loan  to  Star  Newspaper  Co.” 

South  Africa,  according  to  the  com¬ 
plaint,  used  the  same  route  to  transfer 
an  additional  $1.35  million  to  McGoff 
so  that  he  acquired  a  50%  interest  in 
UPITN  Corp.,  and  “arranged  for 
himself  and  his  agents,  representa¬ 
tives  or  employees  to  be  installed  as 
officers  or  directors  of  UPITN  Corp. 
and  to  become  members  of  the  News 
Programming  Committee  of  that  com¬ 
pany.” 

The  complaint  further  charged  that 
McGoff  presented  pro-South  Africa 
material,  oral  or  written,  to  U.S.  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  or  the  American 
public,  arranged  meetings  between 
South  African  and  American  officials, 
and  advised  South  African  officials  on 
“public  relations  or  propaganda  proj¬ 
ects  within  the  United  States.” 

U.S.  Attorney  Joseph  diGenova, 
who  signed  the  complaint,  said  the 
U.S.  government  was  resorting  to  a 
criminal  prosecution  under  the  For¬ 
eign  Agents  Registration  Act  —  for 
the  first  time  in  two  decades  — 
because  of  “the  covert  nature  of  the 


activity,  the  large  amount  of  money 
involved  and  the  attempt  to  co-opt  the 
U.S.  media.” 

He  said  a  prosecution  of  McGoff 
would  “bolster  the  integrity  of  news¬ 
papers  all  over  the  country.” 

Hearst  to  end 
Afghan  news 
affiliation 

News  generated  by  Afghan  rebels 
via  a  news  service  financed  by  Con¬ 
gress  and  run  by  Boston  University 
and  the  Hearst  Corporation  may 
begin  generating  news  from  the 
Soviet-Afghanistan  front  as  early  as 
mid-March,  according  to  published 
reports. 

The  Hearst  Corp.,  however,  is  not 
expected  to  continue  its  association 
with  the  project  after  the  end  of  the 
year,  when  its  $3 10,000  grant  expires. 
A  spokesman  from  Hearst  Metrotone 
News,  the  division  of  the  company 
working  on  the  project,  told  the  press 
thatdetailed  plans  for  the  distribution 
of  news  would  be  provided,  but  cited 
other  commitments  as  the  reason  for 
the  withdrawal. 

BU’s  participation  in  the  project 
created  some  turmoil  within  the  Uni¬ 
versity  over  how  the  project  should 
be  run.  One  group  from  the  School  of 
Communication  wanted  the  Afghans 
to  be  trained  in  the  U.S.,  while 
another  group  supported  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency’s  proposal  to 
train  them  in  Pakistan  (E&P,  Aug. 
23). 

Sunday  edition 

The  Watertown  (N.Y.)Da/7y  Times 
began  publishing  a  Sunday  newspa¬ 
per  on  Sept.  28. 

Ralph  Perkins,  who  joined  the 
paper  in  1979  as  feature  editor  and 
was  named  state  editor  in  1984,  has 
been  appointed  as  Sunday  editor  to 
oversee  and  develop  the  content  of 
the  Sunday  paper. 

The  decision  to  publish  on  Sunday 
is  the  final  major  investment  made  by 
the  Times  over  the  past  two  years.  A 
new  computer  editing  and  classified 
advertising  system,  new  advertising 
and  circulation  computer  systems,  a 
new  press  and  new  color  equipment 
have  all  been  added  to  the  paper. 
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FlexiWlity  that  fits  your  needs 

TV  DATA  puts  the  pieces  together 


Different  newspapers  have  differ¬ 
ent  TV  listings  needs.  That’s  why  TV 
DATA'*'  offers  you  the  most  custom¬ 
ized  listings  on  the  market  today.  Just 
how  flexible  are  we?  Take  a  look: 

Flexible  delivery 

TV  Data  is  the  only  company  that 
offers  you  your  choice  of  camera-ready 
or  wire  delivery. 

Flexible  grids 

Descriptive  or  non-descripfive,  ver¬ 
tical  or  horizontal  formats,  prime-time- 
only  to  24-hour  coverage,  full  day¬ 
time  or  combined  daytime,  adaptable  to 
fit  your  page  size. 

Flexible  movie  coverage 
Separate  breakout  by  title  only  or 


with  descriptions,  alphabetized  movie 
listings,  and  descriptions  that  can  in¬ 
corporate  quality  ratings  and  MPAA 
ratings. 

More  flexibility  means  better  ser¬ 
vice.  As  your  requirements  change, 
we  can  change  right  along  with  you. 
So  getting  all  you  need  from  a  TV 
listings  service  is  not  such  a  puzzle 
after  all. 

Call  Susan  J.  Winne,  TV  DATA- 
Glens  Falls,  800-833-9581,  (In  NY: 
518-792-9914),  John  Dodds,  TV 
DATA-Atlanta,  800-241-3895,  (In 
GA:  404-355-9884),  or  Johanne  C. 
White,  TV  DATA-Toronto, 
416-821-0661. 


ill  DAiA:TheflrstchoiceinTVlistings 


IN  BRIEF 


White  reporter 
asked  to  leave 
black  caucus 

A  Muskegon  (Mich.)  Chronicle 
reporter,  the  only  white  person  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Michigan  Democratic 
Black  Caucus,  was  asked  to  leave 
because  of  a  rule  allowing  only  blacks 
to  attend  caucus  meetings,  the 
Chronicle  reported. 

State  Sen.  David  S.  Holmes  of 
Detroit  said  reporter  Dave  Alexander 
was  asked  to  leave  the  Sept.  28  meet¬ 
ing. 

“When  we  have  let  white  members 
of  the  media  (into  caucus  meetings), 
we  find  they  misprint,  reprint  and 
double  print  the  opposite  of  what  we 
say,”  Holmes  said. 

A  black  Chronicle  reporter,  Clay¬ 
ton  Hardiman,  was  allowed  to  stay  in 
the  meeting,  the  paper  said. 

The  newspaper  said  Holmes,  the 
caucus'  chairman,  was  asked  if  the 
policy  was  a  form  of  racism,  and  he 
replied,  “It’s  racism  fighting  rac¬ 
ism.” 

But  Jerome  Strong,  a  Michigan 
Department  of  Civil  Rights  official 
who  was  representing  Gov.  James 
Blanchard  at  the  meeting,  said  he 
hadn’t  been  aware  of  the  blacks-only 
policy. 

“It  made  me  feel  uncomfortable, 
representing  the  governor,”  he  said. 
“Exclusionary  policies  are  exclusion¬ 
ary  policies.” 

Tribune  Co. 
buys  two  dallies 

The  Tribune  Co.  has  bought  two 
daily  newspapers  and  two  cable  tele¬ 
vision  stations  in  Virginia  for  $200 
million,  and  sold  a  weekly  shoppers’ 
newspaper  in  California  for  an  undis¬ 
closed  sum. 

The  acquisition  of  the  two  news¬ 
papers,  with  a  combined  circulation 
of  104,000,  makes  the  Tribune  Co.  the 
fifth-largest  U.S.  publisher  of  daily 
newspapers. 

The  newspapers  and  cable  systems 
were  owned  by  The  Daily  Press  Inc. 
of  Newport  News,  Va.,  which  was 
acquired  by  the  Tribune  Co.  The  pri¬ 
vately  held  Virginia  company  had 
been  controlled  and  managed  by  the 
Van  Buren  and  Bottom  families. 

The  Tribune  Co.  said  that  Joseph 
Cantrell,  general  manager  of  the 
Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel,  will  become 
president  and  chief  executive  of  The 
Daily  Press  Inc.  and  publisher  of  both 


newspapers  —  the  Daily  Press  and 
the  Times-Herald. 

The  acquisition  brings  the  number 
of  newspapers  published  by  Tribune 
Co.  to  nine,  including  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  The  company  also  owns  the 
Chicago  Cubs  baseball  team  and 
superstation  WGN-tv,  among  other 
concerns. 

The  Tribune  Co.  sold  Greensheet 
Publications  Inc.,  publisher  of  the 
weekly  shopper,  Greensheet  Shop¬ 
per,  of  Van  Nuys,  Calif.,  to  Harte- 
Hanks  California  CDM  Inc. 

Official  tells  why 
WSJ  was  banned 

A  top  Malaysian  official  says  that 
the  Asian  edition  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  was  banned  partly  because  of 
what  he  described  as  articles  that 
could  weaken  public  confidence  in 
the  government. 

The  official  news  agency,  Ber- 
nama,  quoted  Deputy  Home  Affairs 
Minister  Megat  Junid  as  saying  the 
newspaper’s  reporting  on  the  govern¬ 
ment-owned  bank,  Bumiputra  Malay¬ 
sia  Ltd.,  could  erode  public  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  government. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  and  its 
Asian  edition  are  published  by  Dow 
Jones  &  Co.  Inc.,  which  protested  the 
expulsions. 

Warren  H.  Phillips,  chairman  and 
chief  executive  of  Dow  Jones  said  in  a 
statement  issued  in  New  York  that 
the  Malaysian  action  was  “unfair, 
unjustified  and  unwise”  and  that  Dow 
Jones  was  asking  that  it  be  reversed. 

Knight  grant 
to  U.  of  Miami 

The  University  of  Miami  recently 
received  a  $5  million  grant  from  the 
Knight  Foundation  that  will  endow 
four  faculty  chairs  and  also  fund  a 
series  of  fellowships  for  outstanding 
young  professors. 

Initially,  the  gift  will  fund  the  first 
chair  in  UM’s  new  School  of  Commu¬ 
nication  and  the  third  chair  in  the 
university’s  School  of  Business 
Administration,  mirroring  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  two  Knight  brothers,  one  of 
whom  was  active  in  the  business  side 
of  journalism,  the  other  on  the  edito¬ 
rial  side. 

In  addition,  two  other  chairs  will  be 
allocated  according  to  the  universi¬ 
ty’s  priorities,  and  a  fund  will  be 
established  to  support  the  work  of 


outstanding  young  faculty. 

The  endowment  for  a  professor¬ 
ship,  called  an  endowed  chair,  yields 
income  used  to  support  a  prominent 
professor’s  salary  and  research. 

City  shopping 
mall  Is  home 
for  news  bureau 

The  edge  of  an  ice-skating  rink  in 
the  middle  of  the  city’s  largest  shop¬ 
ping  mall  sounds  like  an  odd  place  to 
open  a  full-service  news  bureau,  but 
it’s  working  out  fine  for  the  Clearwa¬ 
ter  (Fla.)  Sun,  a  30,000-circulation 
Hearst  newspaper. 

Opening  the  bureau  made  sense  in 
terms  of  exposure  and  logistics,  said 
publisher  Bruce  E.  Coury. 

Reporters  operate  out  of  the  bureau 
by  car  and  by  telephone,  and  write 
their  stories  on  laptop  computers 
whose  output  is  then  fed  over  the 
telephone  to  the  downtown  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Sun. 

In  addition  to  bureau  staffers  and 
correspondents,  several  of  the  Sun’s 
columnists  and  feature  writers  make 
regular  appearances  at  the  Country¬ 
side  Mall  bureau  to  meet  and  talk  with 
readers. 

Watchdog  campaign 
gets  first  donation 

The  Robert  R.  McCormick  Charita¬ 
ble  Trust  has  made  the  first  contribu¬ 
tion  to  a  media-sponsored  “Watch¬ 
dog”  campaign  to  promote  the  First 
Amendment  rights  of  a  free  press. 

The  trust,  named  after  the  late 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
arranged  to  give  $50,000  a  year  for 
three  years,  said  Bob  Lewis,  national 
president  of  the  Society  of  Profes¬ 
sional  Journalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

SDX  and  the  Advertising  Council 
organized  the  five-year  “Watchdog” 
campaign  and  are  seeking  $1 .2  million 
in  contributions.  The  money  would 
pay  for  preparation  of  advertisements 
for  newspapers,  broadcasts,  outdoor 
billboards  and  posters. 

Lewis  expects  the  media  to  carry 
the  messages  free,  so  the  campaign 
could  generate  advertising  valued  at 
$75  million  to  $  1 00  million .  The  adver¬ 
tising  will  explain  the  origin  and  role 
of  the  First  Amendment,  and  show 
how  a  free  press  benefits  the  public. 
The  theme  is:  “If  the  press  didn’t  tell 
you,  who  would?” 
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Times  Mirror  sends 
N.Y.C.  students 
to  Broadway  piays 

A  new  program  to  give  New  York 
City  high  school  students  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  attend  a  Broadway  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  play  by  William  Shakes¬ 
peare,  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
New  York  Shakespeare  Festival,  pro¬ 
ducer  Joseph  Papp,  New  York  News- 
day,  the  Times  Mirror  Company  and 
the  New  York  City  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  was  recently  announced. 

The  program  is  expected  to  reach 
about  300,000  youngsters  from 
schools  in  all  five  boroughs  over  the 
course  of  the  school  year.  New  York 
Newsday  and  Times  Mirror  are  con¬ 
tributing  $500,000  as  the  principal  pri¬ 
vate  sponsors  of  the  program. 

According  to  the  Papp  organiza¬ 
tion,  a  multi-ethnic  professional  act¬ 
ing  company  directed  by  Estelle  Par¬ 
sons  will  perform  “Macbeth,”  “As 
You  Like  It”  and  “Romeo  and 
Juliet”  at  the  Belasco  Theater  on  44th 
Street  eight  times  a  week.  One  thou¬ 
sand  high  school  students  and  their 
teachers  will  be  able  to  attend  these 
performances  as  well  as  selected 
rehearsals. 

One  day  a  week,  the  actors  will  go 
to  the  schools  to  answer  questions 
about  the  performance  in  follow-up 
workshops.  The  program  is  slated  to 
begin  Nov.  10  and  run  through  the 
1986-87  school  year. 

Gannett  grant 

An  organization  of  volunteer 
accountants  has  received  a  $30,000 
Gannett  Foundation  grant  to  expand 
its  free  money-management  and 
bookkeeping  assistance  for  non-profit 
groups. 

Members  of  the  national  organiza¬ 
tion,  Accountants  for  the  Public 
Interest,  provide  pro  bono  accounting 
advice  and  services  to  help  non-profit 
groups  handle  their  finances  more 
efficiently. 

New  section 
debuts  with 
regionai  news 

The  Ledger,  of  Polk  County,  Fla., 
now  publishes  a  five-day-a-week 
regional  news  and  advertising  section 
for  Winter  Haven  and  surrounding 
communities. 

The  new  section,  published  Tues¬ 
day  through  Saturday  as  part  of  the 
Ledger,  is  principally  produced  from 
a  newly  renovated  newspaper  office 
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in  Winter  Haven.  Seven  reporters 
cover  area  news  on  a  daily  basis  from 
the  office  there. 

The  Ledger  is  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Times  Regional  Newspaper 
Group. 

Opinion  compiiation 
bows  at  N.H.  paper 

The  first  edition  of  the  Union 
Leader  Reader  recently  debuted. 

The  Reader  is  a  monthly  selection 
of  editorials,  columns,  cartoons  and 
other  opinion  from  the  Union  Leader 
and  New  Hampshire  Sunday  News, 


of  Manchester,  N.H. 

The  Reader  is  being  mailed,  on  a 
complimentary  basis,  to  a  wide  range 
of  individuals,  publications,  and  news 
organizations  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  initial  mailing  list  (about  5(M)) 
includes  members  of  Congress,  the 
Executive  Branch  and  political  cor¬ 
respondents. 

Those  interested  in  learning  more 
about  the  Union  Leader  Reader  can 
write  to  its  editor,  Greg  Andruske- 
vich,  at  the  paper’s  office;  Box  780, 
Manchester,  N.H.  03105.  Andruske- 
vich  is  a  copy  editor  at  the  Union 
Leader . 


The  No.  1  Draft  Choice 
Signs  with  DataTimes. 


Dow  Jones  News/RetrievaP  is  coming 
online  to  DataTimes  with  the  best 
information  line-up  in  business: 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  Barron  s, 

Forbes,  Inc.,  Financial  World.  PRNewswire, 
Dow  Jones  News  Service*,  and  more. 

You  know  DataTimes.  We  help  America 
tackle  its  business  information  needs 
with  online  newspaper  database  access 
from  the  country’s  leading  newspapers 
and  newswires  including  The  Washington 
Post,  The  Dallas  Morning  News,  AP 
Newswire,  The  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 
and  many  more. 

You  know  Dow  Jones.  The  leading 
business  information  source.  Period. 

Together,  we’re  the  greatest  offense 
in  the  game  of  business.  When  you  need 
data  on  any  person,  company  or  subject 
fer  business  or  other  kinds  of  news, 
it’s  online  with  DataTimes.  Easy  research 
with  easy  access  from  any  computer 
terminal,  anywhere! 

Now,  you  can  gain  impressive  yardage 
against  the  competition  without  manually 
searching  through  a  stadium-full  of 
old  newspapers,  magazines,  files, 
and  microfiche. 

Call  DataTimes  today  and  get  over 
40  business  and  financial  databases  from 


Dow  Jones  News/Retrieval  plus  28  of 
the  country's  leading  newspaper  and 
newswire  services. 

DataTimes  and  Dow  Jones  News/ 
Retrieval.  The  winning  information 
strategy.  And  your  best  offense  in  the 
game  of  business. 


DataTimes 

America’s  Best  Information  Lineup 

818  N.W.  63rd  Street 
Oklahoma  City,  OK  731 16 
405/843/7323,  or  call  toll  free: 

1-800-642-2525 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


JOHN  SEIGENTHALER,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Nashville  Tennessean  and  editorial 
director  of  USA  Today,  is  the  nev/ly  elected 
treasurer  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors. 

Under  the  organization's  procedure, 
Seigenthaler  assumes  the  treasurer's  duties  next 
April  and  then  will  rise  through  the  official 
family  ta  the  presidency  in  1990. 

He  has  been  an  active  committee  member 
since  joining  ASNE  in  1962. 

Other  current  officers  are:  Michael  G.  Gart¬ 
ner,  editor,  Courier-Journal  and  Louisville 
Times,  president;  Katherine  Fanning,  editor  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  vice  president; 
Edward  R.  Cony,  associate  editor.  Wall  Street 
Journal,  secretary;  and  Loren  F.  Ghiglione, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Bristol  (Conn.)  Press, 
treasurer. 


Charles  H.  Allen,  deputy  super¬ 
visor  of  the  Washington  Post's  com¬ 
munications  center,  was  promoted  to 
supervisor,  succeeding  Richard  I. 
Preston,  who  recently  was  promoted 
to  communications  director  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times-Washington  Post 
News  Service. 


Susan  Robinson,  a  copy  editor 
since  1984,  has  been  named  assistant 
executive  news  editor  of  the  Birming¬ 
ham  Post-Herald. 

Robinson  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Alabama  at  Birming¬ 
ham  in  1983  with  a  degree  in  mass 
communications  and  before  joining 
the  Post-Herald  was  editorial  assis¬ 
tant  for  Southern  Medical  Journal. 


JERRE  Redecker,  a  staff  member 
of  The  Olympian,  Olympia,  Wash., 
since  1982,  has  been  promoted  to 
weekend  editor,  supervising  editing 
and  production  of  the  Saturday  and 
Sunday  editions. 
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CONTROL  SYSTEMS 

for 
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OFFSET 

LETTERPRESS 

by 

Tt  28  East  Hanover  Avenue 

AAl  —m  I  Morris  Plains.  NJ  07950 
201-267-4242 


She  joined  the  newspaper  as  food 
editor  and  was  promoted  to  copy  edi¬ 
tor  the  next  year. 


Newly  elected  officers  of  the  New 
York  State  Associated  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  include:  President,  David  Hamil¬ 
ton,  assistant  managing  editor, 
Newsday,  Long  Island;  first  vice 
president,  William  Dowd,  managing 
editor,  Albany  Knickerbocker  News; 
second  vice  president,  Kathleen 
Condon,  executive  editor,  Troy 
Times  Record;  and  secretary.  Lew 
Wheaton,  chief  of  bureau,  AP 
Albany. 


Nick  R.  Nicolaides,  who  joined 
the  San  Bernardino  County  (Calif.) 
Sun  in  1981  as  an  account  executive, 
was  named  display  manager.  Previ¬ 
ously,  he  was  retail  ad  manager  for 
the  Southern  Californian  Publishing 
Co. 

Pamela  Ayala,  with  the  Sun  since 
1977  as  a  classified  sales  executive, 
was  appointed  classified  manager. 
Previously,  she  worked  in  the  circula¬ 
tion  department  of  the  Riverside, 
Calif.,  office  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal. 


John  A.  Park  Jr. 

Expertise  and  Reliability 
For  Owners  Selling 
Daily  Newspapers 

(919)  782-3131 

BOX  17127,  RALEIGH,  N.C.  27619 

Yeors  Natien«Wlde  Rersenal  Service 


Lea  Donosky,  a  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  Washington  correspondent, 
became  assistant  national/foreign  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  newspaper  on  November  3. 

Joining  the  Tribune’s  Washington 
bureau  is  Nathaniel  Sheppard  Jr., 
who  has  been  the  Africa  correspon¬ 
dent  based  in  Nairobi,  Kenya,  for  two 
years. 

Replacing  Sheppard  is  Thomas 
Masland,  who  was  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer's  Middle  East  correspondent 
located  in  Cyprus  for  the  past  two  and 
one-half  years. 

In  another  change  in  foreign  cover¬ 
age,  the  newspaper  is  moving  its 
Hong  Kong  office  to  Manila.  Bureau 
chief  Joseph  A.  Reaves  will  continue 
to  operate  a  dual  bureau  in  Peking. 

Donosky’s  promotion  marked  a 
return  to  Chicago  where  she  joined 
the  Tribune  in  1983.  Her  career  has 
included  coverage  of  politics,  busi¬ 
ness,  culture  and  international  affairs. 
Sheppard  was  a  Washington  corres¬ 
pondent  for  the  New  York  Times 
before  joining  the  Tribune  in  1983. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Edgar  Allen  Page  is  the  newly 
named  executive  managing  editor  of 
Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes  in  Tokyo. 

Page  was  the  1985  Distinguished 
Editor  in  Residence  for  the  newspa¬ 
per  and  was  promoted  from  that  posi¬ 
tion.  He  previously  served  with  Stars 
and  Stripes  in  the  late  60s  and  then 
was  with  the  Free  China  Journal  in 
Taipei,  a  publication  he  launched  and 
directed. 

Page’s  newspaper  career  began  in 
1952,  after  service  in  the  Navy,  as 
wire  editor  for  the  Norwalk  (Ohio) 
Reflector  Herald  and  later  included 
the  San  Diego  Union,  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  the  Los  Angeles  Her¬ 
ald  Examiner  and  the  Sacramento 
Union. 
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J.D.  Swartz  Joseph  D.  Cantrell  Beth  Slocum 

J.D.  Swartz,  5 1 ,  president  of  Wor-  Beth  Slocum  is  the  newly  named 
rell  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Charlottes-  editor  of  the  Life/Style  sections  at  the 
ville,  Va.,  retired  on  November  1.  Milwaukee  Journal. 

Swartz  said  one  of  his  goals  has  Slocum  had  been  editor  of  the  Jour- 

been  to  retire  early  and  possibly  nal’s  Sunday  Wisconsin  magazine 

pursue  a  second  career  in  addition  to  since  1979.  She  joined  the  staff  in  1972 

travel  and  hobbies.  as  a  reporter  and  copy  editor  in  fea- 

He  joined  Worrell  28  years  ago  as  tures  and  in  1977  became  a  reporter 
an  ad  salesperson  in  Bristol,  Va.,  and  and  copy  editor  for  the  Sunday  maga- 
moved  to  Charlottesville  in  1976  as  zine  which  then  was  titled  Insight. 
publisher  of  the  Daily  Progress  and  *  *  ♦ 

vice  president  of  Worrell  Newspa-  John  J.  Tischner  has  been 
pers.  appointed  news  editor  of  the  Pinellas 

In  1979,  he  became  senior  vice  County  Review.  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
president  with  responsibility  for  over-  A  former  Gannett  newspaper  execu- 
seeing  all  company  properties.  He  tive,he  worked  for  the  Camt/enlN.J.) 
assumed  the  presidency  in  1982.  Courier-Post. 


Pierre-Rene  Noth 

Pierre-Rene  Noth  has  been 
named  deputy  editor,  a  new  position, 
at  the  Rome  (Ga.)  News-Tribune. 
Noth  is  former  managing  editor  of  the 
Waukegan  (III.)  News-Sun  and  a  for¬ 
mer  national  and  world  editor  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal. 

In  other  changes  announced  by  edi¬ 
tor  JOHN  L.  Perry,  David  Royal  was 
promoted  from  managing  editor  to 
associate  editor.  He  has  been  with  the 
newspaper  nine  years. 

James  M.  Halbe  was  appointed  to 
the  new  position  of  senior  writer.  He 
most  recently  was  news  editor  of  the 
Fort  Pierce  (Fla.)  News-Tribune  and 
earlier  was  an  assistant  foreign  editor 
for  BusinessWeek,  an  assignments 
editor  of  Stars  and  Stripes,  Europe, 
and  city  editor  of  the  Orlando  Sen¬ 
tinel. 

Doug  Morris,  former  metropoli¬ 
tan  editor  of  the  Knoxville  Journal, 
was  named  city  editor,  and  Mary 
McKinney,  who  most  recently 
directed  the  lifestyle  section  of  the 
Journal,  was  named  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor. 

Art  Durshimer  was  promoted  to 
sports  editor  from  wire  editor;  and 
Darren  Drevik  was  named  deputy 
sports  editor,  a  new  position.  Drevik 
most  recently  was  executive  sports 
editor  of  a  group  of  weeklies  in  the 
Atlanta  area. 


Joseph  D.  Cantrell  is  the  new 
president  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  The  Daily  Press,  Inc.,  Newport 
News,  Va.,  and  publisher  of  its  two 
newspapers,  the  Daily  Press  and  the 
Times-Herald. 

The  Daily  Press,  Inc.,  was  acquired 
by  Tribune  Company  September  30. 

Cantrell  has  been  executive  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Orlando  Sentinel,  also  a  Tribune 
Company  newspaper,  since  1981. 

He  joined  the  Sentinel  in  1978  as 
controller  and  chief  financial  officer 
and  previously  held  financial  posi¬ 
tions  at  the  Courier-Journal,  Louis¬ 
ville. 


TECHNOLOGY  AND 
SCIENCE  JOURNALISTS 

Vannevar  Bush  Fellowships 
at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology 

1987-88  Academic  Year 


open  to  writers  and  broadcasters,  staff  and  free¬ 
lance,  with  at  least  3  years'  experience  in  reporting 
technology,  medicine  and  science  to  the  public. 

starting  I  September  1987.  the  fifth  group  of 
about  8  Bush  Fellows  will  begin  9-month  residen¬ 
tial  fellowships  at  MIT. 

STIPEND:  SI 8.000  plus  $2,(K)0  relocation 
allowance. 


DEADLINE  for  applications  accompanied  by 
samples  of  professional  work  (tapes  and  clippings) 
and  essays  about  career  and  main  goals  for  study:  I 
March  1987. 


SNI6LETS 


{snig’iuy. 
my  word  that  doesn’t  appear 
in  the  dictionary  but  should 


tnik  oh  mee'  tee  awr) 

n.  A  cigarette  that  exits  through  a 
car's  front  window  and  reenters 
through  the  back. 


PROGRAM  includes  twice-weekly  seminars, 
auditing  of  courses,  individual  research,  and  work¬ 
shops  with  other  journalists. 

AIMS  include  increasing  journalists'  acquaintance 
with  sources,  technical  background,  and  policy  is¬ 
sues  in  such  fields  as  basic  science,  advanced  engi¬ 
neering,  energy,  environment,  weaponry,  biotech¬ 
nology  and  computers. 

ADDRESS  for  application  forms:  Vannevar  Bush 
Fellowships.  E40-373.  MIT.  Cambridge.  MA 
02139.  Telephone:  (617)  253-3442,  Directed  by 
Victor  K.  McElheny,  technology  reptirter,  N.Y. 
Time.^  1973-78. 


The  McNaught  Syndicate 
537  Steamboat  Road 
Greenwich,  Ct.  06830 


MIT  is  an  Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action 
Employer. 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Donald  A.  Macdonald  has  been 
named  vice  chairman  emeritus  of 
Dow  Jones  &  Company  Inc.,  effec¬ 
tive  at  the  end  of  the  year  when  he 
retires  as  vice  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 

Macdonald,  67,  has  been  with  Dow 
Jones  for  34  years  and  following  his 
retirement  will  serve  as  a  consultant 
and  continue  to  represent  the  com¬ 
pany  on  the  boards  of  the  South  China 
Morning  Post  and  Far  Eastern  Eco¬ 
nomic  Review,  Hong  Kong.  He  con¬ 
tinues  as  a  member  of  the  DJ  board  of 
directors  until  the  next  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  April  1987. 

As  senior  vice  president  and  then 
vice  chairman,  Macdonald  took  on 
responsibility  for  international  activi¬ 
ties  and  spearheaded  establishment  of 
the  international  marketing  services 
and  the  Journal’s  editions  in  Asia  and 
Europe. 

♦  ♦  * 

Thomas  Hartman,  associate 
publisher  of  the  Washington  Journal¬ 
ism  Review,  has  been  named 
publisher,  succeeding  Jessica 
Catto,  who  assumed  the  title  of 
president.  Hartman  joined  WJR  as 
associate  editor  in  1983. 


David  S.  Awbrey  has  been  named 
assistant  editor  of  the  editorial  page  of 
the  Wichita  Eagle-Beacon.  He  joined 
the  newspaper  last  April  as  editorial 
writer  from  the  Omaha  World-Herald 
where  he  held  the  same  position. 

His  career  background  has 
included  state  capitol  reporter  for  the 
Associated  Press  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.; 
and  legislative  correspondent  and 
bureau  chief  for  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  in  Annapolis,  and  editorial 
writer  and  correspondent  positions 
with  several  Midwest  newspapers. 

9|c  *  !i< 

David  Reese  is  the  newly 
appointed  vice  president/general 
manager  of  the  Californian  Publishing 
Company,  El  Cajon.  He  joined  the 
company  as  general  manager  of  spe¬ 
cial  publications  last  June  and  previ¬ 
ously  held  business  manager,  con¬ 
troller  and  vice  president/operations 
positions  with  Harte-Hanks  from 
1980  to  January  of  this  year. 

:|c  « 

Geoffrey  White  has  been 
appointed  advertising  director  of  the 
Quincy  (Ill.)  Herald-Whig  in  a  move 
from  the  St.  Cloud  (Minn.)  Daily 
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Why  do  more  U.S.  newspapers  use  VU/TEXT's 
eleotronic  library  servioe  than  all  other  servioes 
oombined?  With  our  stand-alone  and  service 
bureau  options,  we  provide  a  complete, 
cost-efficient  solution  for  all  newspapers, 
regardless  of  size. 

To  find  out  more,  call  Joe  DiMarino 
(800)  258-8080,  in  PA  (215)  665-3304. 

VU/TEXT 
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Times  where  he  was  advertising 
director.  White  succeeded  Gene  A. 
Armstrong,  who  resigned.  Prior  to 
the  Minnesota  paper.  White  was  with 
the  Iowa  City  Press-Citizen  in  various 
positions  including  advertising  direc¬ 
tor. 

-OBITUARIES- 


C.  Edmonds  Allen,  75,  who 
worked  for  United  Press  and  United 
Press  International  for  nearly  four 
decades,  died  September  18  after  a 
long  illness. 

He  was  a  newspaper  reporter  and 
foreign  correspondent  before  joining 
the  wire  service  in  1936.  He  retired  in 
1973. 

Allen  began  his  career  in  1933  as  a 
reporter  for  the  Chicago  Tribune  in 
Paris  and  the  next  year  joined  the 
reporting  staff  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch. 

He  was  a  bureau  manager  in  the  UP 
headquarters  in  1945  when  he  was 
named  director  of  the  Special  Ser¬ 
vices  Department. 

♦  ♦  * 

Charles  A.  Betts,  65,  executive 
editor  of  The  Post-Telegram  News¬ 
papers,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  died  Sep¬ 
tember  14  after  an  extended  illness. 

He  was  named  special  projects  edi¬ 
tor  and  assistant  managing  editor  of 
The  Telegram  in  1978,  and  in  1981 
became  managing  editor  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  three  newspapers. 

Earlier  in  his  career,  Betts  had  been 
a  reporter  with  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  &  Sun,  a  reporter  and  city 
editor  of  the  Lancaster  (Pa.)  New 
Era,  editor  and  assistant  publisher  of 
the  late  Hartford  Times,  and  copy 
editor  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily 
News. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Cleo  Kern,  81,  auto  editor  of  the 
Indianapolis  Star  for  43  years  and 
author  of  “Behind  the  Wheel,”  one  of 
the  oldest  automobile  columns  in  the 
nation  when  he  retired  seven  years 
ago,  died  August  21  in  Franklin,  Ind. 

He  had  been  with  the  Star  55  years, 
first  as  an  information  clerk.  He  filled 
in  as  religion  editor,  radio  editor, 
financial  editor,  and  police  reporter 
before  becoming  auto  editor  in  1936 
despite  his  protest  that  he  didn’t  know 
“a  darned  thing  about  cars.” 

By  the  time  Kern  retired  in  1979,  he 
had  earned  the  title  of  dean  of  the  auto 
editors. 

—  NEWSPEOPLE  EDITOR 
LENORA  WILLIAMSON 
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Reuters  retracts  sniper  story;  may  have  been  a  hoax 


Reuters  news  agency  retracted  a 
news  report  distributed  worldwide  on 
November  3  that  a  sniper  on  a  New 
York  City  rooftop  had  chanted  pro- 
Iranian  slogans  and  fired  at  aircraft 
before  being  shot  by  police  in  “a  dar¬ 
ing  helicopter  assault.” 

Reuters  moved  its  news  report  at 
10:15  a.m.,  EST,  but  an  hour  later  it 
notified  subscribers  that  its  “urgent” 
story  was  “wrong”  and  being  “with¬ 
drawn.” 

However,  in  the  hour  lag-time, 
news  organizations  in  New  York  City 
had  sent  teams  of  reporters  rushing  to 
cover  the  supposed  incident  only  to 
find  nothing  going  on. 

Brian  Bain,  managing  editor  of 
Reuters  North  America,  termed  the 
whole  incident  “embarrassing.” 

Bain  explained  that  a  Reuters 
employee,  whom  he  declined  to  iden¬ 
tify,  had  picked  up  a  telephone  to 
make  a  call  when  he  heard  what  he 
thought  was  a  radio  conversation 
between  two  police  officers.  The 
employee  transferred  the  phone  line 
to  a  reporter  who  listened  in  and 
decided  the  conversation  “sounded 
genuine.” 

The  reporter  then  telephoned  the 
police  department’s  public  informa¬ 
tion  office  which  said  it  had  no  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  supposed  sniper  inci¬ 
dent.  Though  he  lacked  confirmation, 
the  reporter  nevertheless  wrote  a 
story  which  was  subsequently  put  on 
the  wire  by  an  editor. 

Bain  declined  to  identify  the  indivi¬ 
duals  involved  but  said  “they  have 
been  reprimanded.” 

Reuters  is  still  investigating  the 
situation  to  determine  what  had 
occurred  over  the  telephone  line. 


Detroit 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


Last  year,  the  News  reported  an  oper¬ 
ating  profit  of  $667,000. 

Previously,  the  two  newspapers 
had  said  they  lost  a  combined  $63 
million  in  the  period  from  1981  to 
1985. 


Shop  Talk 

(Continued  from  page  60) 


nation’s  security. 

In  the  case  of  Patricia  Lara,  no  one 
can  even  begin  to  judge  what  is  true 
and  what  is  false.  That  is  Kafkaesque 
and  unworthy  of  a  democratic  soci¬ 
ety. 


Bain  said.  The  news  agency  has  not 
ruled  out  that  it  was  a  hoax. 

The  police  department  is  not  plan¬ 
ning  to  investigate  the  incident, 
according  to  spokesperson  Sgt.  Diane 
Kubler.  She  said  there  were  no  signs 
of  any  wrongdoing  and  speculated 
that  “crossed  telephone  lines”  could 
have  been  responsible. 

“For  all  we  know,  it  could  have 
been  someone  reading  a  script  for  a 
play  or  a  movie  over  the  phone.” 

However,  the  New  York  Times  in 


its  story  of  the  Reuters  incident  indi¬ 
cated  the  news  agency  could  very 
well  have  been  the  victim  of  a  hoax. 
The  newspaper  pointed  out  that  “sev¬ 
eral  other  news  organizations, 
including  the  New  York  Times, 
received  anonymous  telephone  calls 
from  people  saying  they  had  acciden¬ 
tally  intercepted  police  messages 
from  the  site.” 

The  Times  story  said  the  calls  were 
received  several  minutes  before  Reu¬ 
ters  transmitted  its  story. 


Newspaper  Management  Systems 
A  Proven,  Effective,  Productive  Soiution. 


"We  use  Collier- Jackson’s  Newspaper  Management  Systems  because  they 
specialize  in  the  newspaper  industry  One  software  philosophy  for  all  systems 
makes  it  easier  on  everyone  —  from  the  DP  technical  coordinators  to  the 
operators  at  the  terminal  screen." 

Evan  A.  Ray 
Controller 
Arkansas  Gazette 

"CJ/ADVERTISING has  all  the  markings  of  a  software  winner — a  winner 
being  a  package  that  reaches  that  critical  user's  mass  which  ensures  its 
continued  maintenance,  development  and  enhancement 

G.  Michael  Jones 

Director  Information  Systems 

Knight-Ridder  Newspapers,  Inc. 

"CJ/CIRCULATION  is  the  most  complete  circulation  system  because  it  has 
been  designed  of,  by  and  for  the  Circulation  Dept  I  highly  recommend  it" 

Jim  Currow 

VP  Sales  &  Marketing 

Fort  Wayne  (IN)  Newspapers,  Inc. 


Collier- Jackson,  inc. 

3707  West  Cherry  Street  •  Tampa,  Florida  33607  •  (813)  872-9990 
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Standen:  A  bright  outlook  for  newspapers 


The  next  five  years  look  bright  for 
the  newspaper  industry,  thanks  to 
new  technology,  new  competitive  ini¬ 
tiatives  and  its  planning  for  the  future 
through  the  Future  of  Advertising 
project,  according  to  Craig  C.  Stan¬ 
den,  president  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau. 

Reviewing  the  past  five  years  in  the 
industry,  Standen  told  the  Fall  Ana¬ 
lyst  Conference  of  the  Times  Mirror 
Corp.,  a  group  of  security  analysts 
specializing  in  media,  that  daily  cir¬ 
culation  has  grown  from  62.2  million 
in  1980  to  64.7  million  in  1985,  and 
Sunday  circulation  has  gone  from 
54.7  million  to  58.8  million  over  those 
five  years. 

Expenditures  for  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  increased  from  $14.8  billion 
to  $25.2  billion — better  than  11%  a 
year,  while  the  GNP  grew  8%  a  year. 

Further,  he  said,  during  the  last 
four  years,  newspapers’  share  of  mar¬ 
ket  has  stabilized  at  just  under  27%. 

This  year,  Standen  continued,  the 
NAB  estimates  that  expenditures  for 
newspaper  advertising  will  total  $26.9 
billion  —  $14.2  billion  in  retail,  $9.2 
billion  in  classified,  and  $3.5  billion  in 


Tax  laws 

( Continued  from  page  9) 


“far  along”  by  Dec.  1,  they  would 
probably  not  be  able  to  close  in  time 
to  avoid  higher  taxes. 

Fueling  buyers  are  provisions  that 
will  make  purchases  more  expensive 
next  year  by  raising  the  cost  of 
declaring  tax  deductions  on  the 
purchase  of  intangible  assets  such  as 
subscriber  lists  and  advertising  con¬ 
tracts. 

Ben  Morris,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  State-Record, 
confirmed  to  E&P  that  the  impending 
change  in  the  tax  laws  was  a  factor  in 
the  sale.  He  declined  to  divulge  finan¬ 
cial  details  of  the  sale  involving  six 
daily  and  two  weekly  newspapers  in 
South  Carolina  and  Mississippi. 

Bolitho  said  heavy  activity  now 
may  slow  considerably  next  year.  He 
said  there  was  some  confusion  about 
what  effects  the  tax  laws  will  have. 

The  new  tax  code  will  have  other 
effects  on  newspapers,  Wakefield 
said,  and  newspapers  probably  will  be 
hurt  less  than  most  businesses  by  the 
new  tax  laws,  which  are  supposed  to 
increase  businesses’  share  of  taxa¬ 
tion.  Newspapers  will  fare  better 


national  —  resulting  in  a  26.7%  share 
of  the  market. 

Retail  accounted  for  53%  of  all 
expenditures  for  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  last  year,  and  newspapers  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  the  largest  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  medium,  Standen  said. 

There  are  three  major  challenges, 
however,  to  the  medium’s  retail  lead¬ 
ership:  the  constant  changes  in  the 
retail  business,  which  themselves  are 
responses  to  changes  in  the  lifestyles 
of  Americans;  the  move  from  ROP 
advertising  to  preprints;  and  the  shift 
of  preprints  from  newspapers  to 
shared  mail,  Standen  continued. 

He  noted,  however,  that  “today 
we’re  in  a  better  position  to  deal  with 
those  challenges  than  we  have  been 
for  many  years,”  and  cited  such 
moves  as  offering  a  variety  of  news¬ 
paper  products  that  can  be  tailored  to 
give  retailers  the  kind  of  coverage 
they  want  —  total  market  coverage 
packages,  matching  subscriber/non¬ 
subscriber  data  with  charge  account 
customers,  demographic  selectivity 
and  the  availability  of  specialized  edi¬ 
torial  sections,  improved  ROP  color, 
newspaper  networks  and  better  zon- 


because  they  make  less  use  of  invest¬ 
ment  tax  credits,  which  are  being 
eliminated. 

Other  points  Wakefield  made  about 
the  new  tax  code: 

•  Deductions  for  meals  and  enter¬ 
tainment  have  been  reduced  from 
100%  to  80%.  Provisions  include 
meals  during  travel  but  exclude 
employee-reimbursed  meals. 

“Lavish  or  extravagant” 
expenses,  such  as  skybox  rentals  at 
sports  arenas,  will  be  disallowed.  The 
rules  “will  certainly  require  more  rec¬ 
ord-keeping  and  may  lead  to  con¬ 
troversy”  as  rules  about  car  logs  did 
two  years  ago,  Wakefield  said. 

•  The  top  corporate  tax  rates  will  be 
40%  in  calendar-year  1987,  34%  in 
1988,  Wakefield  said. 

•  Special  capital  gains  rate  of  28% 
will  be  repealed  in  1988  with  an  alter¬ 
native  1987  rate  of  34%. 

•  A  new  alternative  minimum  tax, 
designed  to  make  almost  all  corpora¬ 
tions  pay  some  tax,  will  be  20%  on 
alternative  mimimum  taxable 
income,  defined  as  the  sum  of  taxable 
income  plus  certain  preference  items. 

•  “Significant”  changes  in  capital 
cost  recovery  will  maintain  the 
accelerated  cost-recovery  system  but 
generally  will  slow  down  the  recovery 
periods  for  most  assets.  The  deprecia¬ 
tion  method  will  become  faster  than  in 


For  example,  Standen  said, 
“Expenditures  for  ROP  color  in 
newspapers  went  up  39%  from  1982  to 
1985  —  that’s  a  real  volume  gain  of 
9%  —  and  most  of  the  increase  came 
from  the  retail  side.” 

Classified  amounts  to  34%  of  the 
industry’s  business,  its  second  largest 
expenditure  category  and  one  in 
which  newspapers  dominate,  Stan¬ 
den  continued. 

“Classified  has  grown  at  an  aver¬ 
age  rate  of  15%  a  year  since  1980,”  he 
said.  “Partly  that  growth  is  the  result 
of  years  of  capital  investment  in  tech¬ 
nology.  During  the  1970s,  newspa¬ 
pers  went  from  typewritten  ad-taking 
over  the  telephone  to  completely 
computerized  systems.  This  com¬ 
puterization  has  resulted  in  lower 
costs,  faster  transactions,  later  clos¬ 
ings  and  fewer  errors  —  all  of  which 
mean  more  satisfied  customers.” 

Standen  also  attributed  classified 
growth  to  aggressive  marketing  and 
new  products  and  categories  within 
the  section. 

“National  is  our  smallest  category, 
(Continued  on  page  50) 


recent  years,  and  due  to  longer  lives, 
there  will  be  a  slowdown  in  deprecia¬ 
tion  claims  for  tax  purposes,  Wake¬ 
field  said. 

•  Investment  tax  credit  has  been 
repealed  for  the  third  time  since  its 
enactment  in  1962.  It  is  repealed  for 
items  placed  in  service  after  1985, 
with  some  exceptions. 

•  Significant  accounting  changes 
generally  will  accelerate  income, 
decelerate  deductions  and  decrease 
tax  planning  flexibility.  The  cash 
method  of  accounting  is  disallowed 
for  most  businesses  during  a  four  year 
period. 

•  Uniform  capitalization  rules, 
requiring  indirect  costs  to  be  factored 
into  inventory  values,  have  been 
added.  The  rules  will  affect  newspa¬ 
pers’  accounting  of  newsprint,  ink 
and  other  materials  and  will  result  in 
“significant”  new  record-keeping 
costs  beginning  in  1987,  Wakefield 
said. 

•  The  reserve  method  of  recording 
bad  debts  has  been  repealed.  Deduc¬ 
tions  will  be  permitted  using  only  the 
specific  charge-off  method. 

Deductions  will  be  permitted  only 
for  individual  retirement  account  par¬ 
ticipants  earning  adjusted  gross 
income  below  $50,000.  Other 
employee  benefit  plans  will  be 
affected  by  the  tax  overhaul  law. 
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Testing 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


Reinertsen  noted  that  certain  geo¬ 
graphic  pockets  tend  to  show  higher 
levels  of  dishonest  people.  He  said 
the  top  five  are  Las  Vegas,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  Detroit,  Miami  and  New 
York.  Reinertsen  also  pointed  out 
that  urban  areas  tend  to  have  higher 
levels  of  dishonest  people,  with  those 
proportions  going  down  as  population 
does  —  less  in  suburban  areas  and 
even  less  in  rural  areas.  He  also  noted 
that  the  young  have  a  higher  propen¬ 
sity  toward  dishonesty  than  the  old, 
men  more  than  women. 

And  while  Reinertsen  said  dishon¬ 
esty  can  have  any  number  of  defini¬ 
tions,  he  said  Reid  has  narrowed  it 
down  to  an  individual  given  the  need 
and  the  opportunity  who  will  conduct 
theft  and  similar  behavior  against  his 
company. 

But  Reid  Systems  do  not  go  for 
small-time  theft  —  such  as  employ¬ 
ees  who  take  home  legal  pads  —  but 
rather  concentrates  on  major  crimes. 

For  those  already  employed  by  a 
company,  Reinertsen  said  testing  for 
honesty  can  be  done  if  a  person  is 
being  promoted  to  a  higher,  and  pos¬ 


sibly  more  sensitive,  position  within 
the  company,  or  it  can  be  done  after 
the  fact  to  help  investigators  narrow 


Gazette 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


thaler,  publisher  of  the  Nashville  Ten¬ 
nessean  and  editorial  director  of  USA 
Today,  Robert  C.  Nelson,  former 
publisher  of  the  Detroit  News  and 


Adult  carriers 

(Continued  from  page  27) 


listen  to  customers,  the  independent 
contractor  can  serve  for  a  long  time. 

Dixon  closed  the  comments  by 
noting  that  his  newspaper  supports 
the  small  merchant,  employing  70% 
youths  in  its  1,400  routes. 

Since  the  change  from  afternoon 


Drugs 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


given  us  industrial  peace  of  mind.” 
Drug  tests,  he  urged,  should  not  be 


down  a  list  of  individuals  who  might 
be  capable  of  committing  a  theft  or 
crime  against  the  company. 

now  special  assistant  to  the  News’ 
chairman,  Neuharth;  and  Kenneth 
Andrews,  president  and  publisher  of 
the  Jackson  (Miss.)  Daily  News  and 
Clarion-Ledger. . 

The  Arkansas  Democrat  presently 
carries  Gannett’s  Sunday  magazine 
USA  Weekend.  The  magazine  will 
most  likely  be  switched  to  the  Gazette. 


delivery,  more  adults  and  older  kids 
have  been  utilized,  and  Dixon  said  he 
sees  sales  as  an  area  where  the  com¬ 
pany  can  work  in-house  through  tele¬ 
marketing,  direct  mail  and  door-to- 
door  solicitations. 

The  key  is  that  no  matter  what  sys¬ 
tem  is  utilized,  the  way  it  is  managed 
is  of  utmost  importance,  Dixon  said, 
noting  that  the  independent  mer- 
chant/carrier  system  is  still  alive  and 
will  be  for  years  to  come. 

punitive  “but  should  be  geared 
toward  rehabilitation." 

Jerry  Stanners,  APACAHN  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Bakersfield  Californian,  presided  at 
the  two-day  conference,  which  was 
coordinated  by  Marty  Thompson, 
chief  of  the  AP’s  Los  Angeles  bureau. 


Mitsubishi  Appoints  Paui  Dickinson 
as  Saies  Manager  for 
Newspaper  Offset  Presses 


Mitsubishi  Lithographic  Presses  —  Newspaper  Presses  Division 
is  pleased  to  announce  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Paul  Dickinson 
as  Sales  Manager. 

Dickinson,  with  25  years  of  experience  in  the  newspaper  press 
industry,  including  sales  management  with  other  press  manu¬ 
facturers,  has  a  high-profile  position  in  implementing  M.L.P.’s 
marketing  strategy. 

Mitsubishi  is  confident  that  Dickinson’s  knowledge  of  the  U.S. 
market  will  well  serve  M.LP.’s  goal  of  differentiating  itself 
from  its  competitors  in  ways  that  promote  interest  in 
Mitsubishi  newspaper  presses. 

Mitsubishi  offers  the  most  technically  advanced  color  news¬ 
paper  presses  available  today  —  with  a  25-year  proven  track 
record  of  cost-effective  newspaper  printing  that  sets  new 
standards  of  excellence. 

A  new  standard  of  quality  In  newspaper  presses. 


JL  MITSUBISHI 

Lithographic  Presses 

MinufKturM  By  MITSUBISHI  HCWV  INOUSTRIES,  LTD  .  TWvo.  Japan 

M.L.P.  North  America  -  Newspaper  Presses  Division 

A  Division  of  Mitsubishi  International  Corporation 

8S  west  Algonquin  Road,  Suite  sso 

Arlington  Heights.  Illinois  60005 

Phone;  312/640-6242  Exporter;  Mitsubishi  corporation 
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Takeover  bid  rejected 

Employees  join  management  in  rejecting  $600  miiiion  offer 
by  Affiliated  Publications  to  take  over  the  Milwaukee  Journal 


In  the  wake  of  a  rejected  $600  mil¬ 
lion  takeover  bid  by  Affiliated  Publi¬ 
cations,  “well  over”  half  of  the 
employee  shareholders  at  the  Journal 
Co.  in  Milwaukee  have  signed 
pledges  not  to  sell  their  stock,  a  com¬ 
pany  spokesman  said. 

“We  don’t  have  exact  figures,  but 
you’d  be  safe  to  say  that  well  over  the 
majority  have  signed  pledges,”  said 
Jack  Knake,  vice  president  of  corpo¬ 
rate  communications. 

Chief  executive  officer  Thomas  J. 
McCollow  had  asked  workers  at  the 
employee-owned  company,  publisher 
of  the  Milwaukee  Journal  and  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel,  to  sign  “pledges  of 
support  for  independence”  after  the 
Affiliated  offer  surfaced. 

Affiliated,  publisher  of  the  Boston 
Globe,  offered  (Oct.  30)  a  stock  swap 


that  it  valued  at  $626.4  million,  or 
about  $87  a  share  of  Journal  stock. 

The  offer  was  rejected  by  members 
of  the  late  Donald  B.  Abert’s  family, 
who  own  10%  of  the  stock  and  hold  a 
veto  over  any  takeover.  Abert  was  a 
former  chairman  of  the  board  and 
brother-in-law  of  Harry  J.  Grant,  the 
deceased  publisher  who  conceived 
the  employee  ownership  plan  in  1937. 

Under  the  plan,  employee  share¬ 
holders  own  90%  of  the  stock.  A  two- 
thirds  majority  of  the  shares  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  sell  the  company,  but  the 
Abert  family  owners  have  the  first 
option  to  buy  any  of  that  stock. 

Spokesman  Knake  said  the  family 
has  said  they  will  buy  any  stock  in  the 
event  of  a  takeover  attempt. 

“Our  company  is  not  for  sale,” 
chief  executive  officer  McCollow  said 


in  a  statement.  “We  are  pledged  to 
defend  the  employee  plan  and 
through  the  foresight  of  Harry  J., 
Grant,  we  have  the  ablility  to  do  it.” 

Management  obtained  pledges 
from  a  majority  of  employee  stock¬ 
holders  despite  the  opposition  of  the 
Newspaper  Guild  which  condemned 
them  as  “loyalty  oaths.” 

The  union  is  locked  in  a  bitter  fight 
for  a  first-time  contract  and  has 
charged  the  company  with  unfair 
labor  practices,  including  negotiating 
in  bad  faith,  in  a  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board  case  that  is  set  for  a  hear¬ 
ing  Dec.  15. 

Since  late  September,  the  union  has 
also  been  soliciting  its  own  pledges 
for  a  consumer  boycott  of  the  news¬ 
papers. 


Competition  in  Tampa  Bay  may  heat  up 

After  merging  papers,  the  St.  Petersburg  Times  is  expected  to 
make  a  strong  move  into  the  nearby  Tampa  Times  territory 


By  Susan  Biddle  Jaffe 

Seventy-nine  years  after  becoming 
St.  Petersburg’s  first  daily  newspa¬ 
per,  the  Evening  Independent  ceased 
production  and  merged  with  the 
morning  St.  Petersburg  Times. 

Times  Publishing  Company  chair¬ 
man  Eugene  Patterson,  who 
announced  the  decision  on  October 
27  {E&P,  Nov. I),  said  that  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times  will  begin  publish¬ 
ing  a  new  local  section  —  City  Times 
and  Independent  —  on  November 
10.  It  will  replace  a  bi-weekly  section 
called  the  Neighborhood  Times  and 
will  become  the  sixth  regional  section 
published  under  the  Times  banner. 

“Only  in  St.  Petersburg  were  we 
asking  Times  readers  to  pay  extra  for 
comprehensive  local  coverage  in  the 
Evening  Independent,”  Patterson 
said  in  announcing  the  decision. 


“From  now  on,  the  new  section.  City 
Times  and  Independent,  will  be  an 
intrinsic  daily  part  of  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Times  city  edition.  It  will  com¬ 
bine  our  strengths  to  provide  St. 
Petersburg  readers  with  comprehen¬ 


sive  coverage  of  local  news  and  to 
offer  St.  Petersburg  advertisers  the 
daily  option  of  part-run  rates.” 

The  Times  Publishing  Co.  bought 
the  Evening  Independent  in  1962  from 
Thomson  Publishing. 

Roughly  two-thirds  of  the  Indepen¬ 


dent’s  37,200  readers  also  take  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times.  Times  editor  and 
president  Andrew  Barnes  said  he 
doesn’t  expect  the  Times  to  rack  up 
immediate  circulation  gains  beyond 
those  people  whose  Independent  sub¬ 


scriptions  will  be  converted  to  the 
morning  newspaper.  He  does  expect 
the  enhanced  Times  to  eventually 
attract  new  subscribers,  boosting 
daily  circulation  past  275,000. 

While  Barnes  said  the  decision  to 
(Continued  on  page  50) 


Several  Tampa  Bay  area  publications  have  carried 
reports  that  the  Times  plans  to  boost  its  Tampa 
coverage  by  starting  a  new  bureau  with  as  many  as  30 
reporters. 
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The  Daily  Press,  Incorporated 

(Owner  of  the  Daily  Press,  The  Times-Herald,  Hampton  Roads 
Cablevision  Company  and  Danville  Cablevision  Company) 

has  been  acquired  by 

Tribune  Company 


The  undersigned  acted  as  financial  advisor  to  The  Daily  Press,  Incorporated 
and  assisted  in  the  negotiations  leading  to  this  transaction. 


Shearson  Lehman  Brothers  Inc. 

September  30,  1986 


The  Daily  Press,  Incorporated 

(Owner  of  the  Daily  Press,  The  Times-Herald,  Hampton  Roads  Cablevision  Company 
and  Danville  Cablevision  Company) 

has  been  acquired  by  the 


Tribune  Company 


The  undersigned  acted  as  financial  advisor  to  The  Daily  Press,  Incorporated 
and  assisted  in  negotiating  this  transaction. 


qAllen  &  Company 

INCORPORATED 

September  30,  1986 
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Another  test  for  flexo 

Guy  Gannett-owned  Maine  newspapers  agree  to  buy  Matter  flexo 
unit  in  order  to  test  the  waters  of  flexographic  printing 


By  George  Garneau 

The  Portland  (Maine)  Press-Her¬ 
ald,  Evening  Express  and  Maine  Sun¬ 
day  Telegram  have  opted  to  test  the 
waters  of  flexography  before  diving 
in. 

The  papers,  circulating  about 
90,(XX)  morning  and  evening  copies 
daily  and  140,000  Sunday,  have 
agreed  to  buy  an  FX-4  flexographic 
printing  unit  from  the  Motter  Printing 
Press  Co.  as  a  test  on  which  to  base 
their  decision  about  buying  two  new 
presses  for  the  growing  newspapers. 

The  Guy  Gannett  Publishing  Co. 
newspapers  in  Maine’s  capital  plan  to 
use  the  flexo  unit  in  an  existing  10-unit 
Hoe  Color  Convertible  letterpress 
press  dating  from  1947  and  1967. 

The  newspapers  are 
planning  to  buy  12  to  14 
printing  units  of  either 
fiexo  or  offset 
equipment . . . 

John  Rodney,  production  manager 
for  the  Portland  papers,  told  E&P  that 
the  limited  tests  will  run  daily  for  six 
or  eight  months  before  deciding  next 
summer  whether  to  choose  flexo  or 
offset  as  a  printing  process.  The  press 
supplier  will  be  selected  separately, 
Rodney  said. 

The  purchase,  exceeding  $500,000, 
is  “part  of  a  sorting  out  process,” 
Rodney  said.  “We  think  this  has 
enough  potential  to  invest  a  substan¬ 
tial  amount  of  money  in  it,”  he  said. 

The  newspapers  are  planning  to 
buy  12  to  14  printing  units  of  either 
flexo  or  offset  equipment  and  two 
folders  for  either  a  new  plant  or  a 
refurbished  existing  plant. 

“Our  feeling  is  that  with  the  poten¬ 
tial  of  spending  $10-12  million  on  a 
new  press  we  want  to  be  sure  to  make 
the  best  decision,”  Rodney  said. 

The  purchase  was  disclosed  pub¬ 
licly  by  Warren  Weaver,  Motter  spe¬ 
cial  projects  manager,  at  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Conversions 
Group  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in 
October. 

The  three-color,  reversible  unit. 


including  a  split  fountain  on  the  top 
couple,  will  be  tested  at  Motter  head¬ 
quarters  in  York,  Pa.,  before  installa¬ 
tion  in  January,  Weaver  said. 

Flexography,  which  has  a  long  his¬ 
tory  in  packaging  but  is  in  its  infancy 
in  newspapers,  uses  water-based  inks 
and  a  simplified  inking  system. 

Proponents  say  flexo  inks  do  not 
rub  off  on  hands,  and  its  simple  ani- 
lox-roll  inking  prints  with  fewer 
adjustments  and  less  wasted  paper. 

Detractors  say  flexo  will  never 
match  the  quality  of  good  offset 
printing,  and  it  is  limited  by  photo¬ 
polymer  relief  plates,  which  are  less 
suited  for  exposure  directly  from 
computers  than  are  offset  plates. 

The  newspapers’  major  concern 
with  flexo,  Rodney  said,  was  repro¬ 
duction  of  black-and-white  photo¬ 
graphs.  Many  flexographic  newspa¬ 
per  tests  have  been  plagued  by  filling 
in  of  dots,  called  plate  plugging,  in 
halftone  photo  areas  of  plates.  The 
problem,  generally  on  long  runs,  is 
believed  to  be  caused  by  carbon  black 
particles  from  inks  accumulating 
around  the  tiny  dots  that  make  up 
images  on  plates. 

The  “key,”  according  to  Rodney, 
is  printing  halftones  without  plugging, 
which  appears  as  blotchy  printed 
images.  And  if  plugging  occurs,  will  it 
hamper  production  schedules? 
Plugged  plates  require  that  the  press 
stop  so  that  plates  can  be  cleaned  or 
remade. 

Rodney  said  there  were  “no  signifi¬ 
cant  concerns”  with  the  reproduction 
of  spot  and  process  colors  on  flexo. 

The  papers  plan  to  use  the  Motter 
unit  daily  for  tests  using  plates  and 
inks  from  several  suppliers.  The  unit 
includes  Motter’s  plate  lockup  for 
mylar  or  metal-backed  plates. 

Rodney  said  it  will  be  used  primar¬ 
ily  for  front-page  printing,  for  large 
amounts  of  color  and  for  black-and- 
white  national  ads. 

Like  other  production  executives 
interested  in  flexo,  Rodney  said 
flexo’s  advantages  were  lack  of  ruboff 
and  strike  through  —  both  attribut¬ 
able  to  flexo’s  water-based  inks, 
which  dry  on  the  top  of  the  sheet  of 
newsprint  rather  than  being  absorbed 


wet  like  standard  oil-based  news  inks. 

He  said  tests  on  lighter-than-aver- 
age  newsprint  yielded  good  results. 
That  fact  offers  potentially  substan¬ 
tial  savings  on  newsprint  costs  —  one 
of  the  largest  single  expenses  in  pub¬ 
lishing  a  newspaper. 

Plus,  flexo  produces  bi  ighter  colors 
and  a  cleaner  sheet,  Rodney  said. 
Those  characteristics  have  been 
attributed  to  newsprint  not  being  dis¬ 
colored  by  the  impurities  in  offset 
dampening  solution. 

Rodney  also  cited  flexo’s  ease  of 
operation  and  reduced  paper  waste  as 
factors. 

Rodney  also  cited 
flexo’s  ease  of  operation 
and  reduced  paper 
waste  as  factors. 

Unlike  some  open-ended  flexo 
development  installations,  the  one  in 
Portland  will  establish  test  criteria  in 
order  to  decide  whether  or  not  the 
process  is  suitable  for  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  immediate  production  needs. 
Either  the  process  works  or  it  doesn’t, 
Rodney  said. 

A  decision  must  be  made  by  next 
summer,  he  said,  because  of  schedul¬ 
ing  for  the  building  and  equipping  of  a 
new  production  plant  and  the  long 
lead  times  involved  between  ordering 
and  installing. 

After  the  tests,  he  said,  “We’ll  call 
them  as  we  see  them.” 

Dallas  daily  names 
new  production  mgr. 

Gene  Janski  has  been  promoted  to 
production  director  at  the  Dallas 
Times-Herald. 

Janski  will  manage  the  operations 
for  all  production  departments  at  the 
Times-Herald  and  will  report  to  Tom 
Rice,  senior  vice  president,  opera¬ 
tions/industrial  relations. 

Janski  recently  was  manager  of  pre¬ 
press  and  mailroom  operations  at  the 
Times  Herald. 
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AP  will  be  offering  all  its  photos  in 
color  by  the  end  of  January 


All  Associated  Press  staff  photos 
will  be  in  color  by  the  end  of  January, 
the  agency’s  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager  for  news  photos  says. 

“We  are  now  at  about  70%  color, 
and  we  feel  by  the  end  of  January  that 
we  will  be  all  color  from  our  own 
staff,”  Hal  Buell  told  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  Convention 
in  Cincinnati. 

Ail  AP  photos  will  continue  to  be 
reproduceable  in  color.  . 

“Does  that  mean  that  our  tradi¬ 
tional  black-and-white  (photo)  quality 
will  be  harmed?  No,  it  does  not, 
because  a  color  negative  gives  you, 
actually,  a  better  (image),"  Buell 
said. 

Buell  said  moving  to  the  all-color 
system  has  meant  some  time  delays, 
because  color  transmits  at  30 
minutes  —  and  often  because  a  sec¬ 
ond  transmission  is  needed  —  while 
black-and-white  photos  can  be  trans¬ 
mitted  in  nine  minutes. 

However,  Buell  said  the  time  delay 
is  not  significant. 

“In  a  bulletin-type  situation,  we're 
looking  at  a  10  to  15  minute  (delay)  at 
the  outside,”  he  said. 

“The  idea  of  all  this  color  photogra¬ 
phy  is  not  to  put  out  more  color 
photos,”  Buell  said,  “but  to  give  that 
hard  news  (color)  photo  that  most  of 
you  prefer  to  the  softer  feature.” 

AP  is  also  moving  to  a  digital  pic- 

Ag  Department 
computerizes 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  like  several  other  federal  agen¬ 
cies,  has  turned  to  computers  as  a 
means  of  distributing  news  and 
reports. 

For  the  past  year,  the  USDA  has 
been  distributing  data  via  a  service 
;  called  EDI,  an  acronym  for  electronic 
I  dissemination  of  information. 

On  EDI  a  one-page  press  release  or 
a  40-page  report  can  be  available 
within  minutes  of  release  virtually 
anywhere.  It  allows  subscriber  access 
to  USDA  information  as  soon  as  it  is 
released  without  preference,  the 
USDA  said. 

EDI  includes  speeches,  press 
releases,  a  daily  agricultural  news 
digest  called  Ag  a.m.,  press  confer¬ 
ence  transcripts  and  reports  about 
world  supply  and  demand,  crops  and 
commodities,  USDA  congressional 
testimony,  economic  outlooks, 
exports  and  retail  and  wholesale 
markets. 


ture  transmission  system,  but  Buell 
said  newspapers  should  not  notice 
any  particular  change. 

“There’s  a  myth  that  digital  picture 
transmission  is  faster  picture  trans¬ 
mission,”  he  said. 

While  the  system  is  indeed  theoreti¬ 
cally  faster,  “that,  in  all  candor,  is 
further  down  the  line,”  he  said. 

In  addition,  the  wire  service  con¬ 
tinues  to  explore  electronic  photogra¬ 
phy,  an  area  it  has  experimented  with 
for  some  seven  years,  Buell  said. 

“There  will  come  a  time  —  I  would 
guess,  two  to  five  years  —  when 
most  newspapers  will  not  be  using  the 
chemical  and  optical  (development) 
system  we  have  now,”  he  said. 

Instead,  he  said,  images  will  be  cap¬ 
tured  on  electronic  cameras  and 
reproduced  in  “electronic  dark¬ 
rooms.” 

Wire  service  photos  likely  will  also 
be  fed  directly  into  these  darkrooms, 
Buell  said. 

Electronic  cameras  were  used  at 
the  Asian  Games  this  summer  by  sev¬ 
eral  Japanese  newspapers,  Buell  said, 
although  their  quality  continues  to  be 
rather  low. 


You'll  get  the  best  in  diffusion  transfer  screens 
for  ‘Kodak’s  PMT,  **Gevaert’s  Copyproof  and 
all  the  others,  with  more  details,  more  rulings, 
short  exposures,  and  all  sizes. 

Call  and  order  a  screen  today.  (Toll  Free 
1-800-222-0325;  in  NJ  201-267-9292.) 

CAPROCK  DEVELOPMENTS,  INC. 

Dept.  EP,  475  Speedwell  Ave.,  Morris  Plains,  N.J.  07950 
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TKS  shifts  direction  on  fiexo 

Offset  press  maker  says  it  will  consider  joint  deveiopment  of  fiexo  press 


By  George  Garneau 

Tokyo  Kikai  Seisakusho,  the 
Japanese  offset  press  maker  and 
doubter  of  flexography,  has  changed 
course,  saying  it  will  consider  joint 
development  of  a  fiexo  newspaper 
press,  a  company  representative  said. 

John  Hall,  senior  vice  president  of 
Taft  Equipment  Sales  Co.,  the  U.S. 
agent  for  TKS  equipment,  said  at  a 
session  of  the  International  Newspa¬ 
per  Conversion  Group  in  October  that 
TKS  is  testing  a  flexographic  newspa¬ 
per  press  and  “can  and  will  manufac¬ 
ture  a  fiexo  press.” 

Hall  told  E&P  that  the  company 
would  be  willing  to  enter  “a  joint  ven¬ 
ture  with  any  newspaper”  willing  to 
undertake  such  a  project. 

As  late  as  last  June,  TESCO  presi¬ 
dent  Jim  Price  told  E&P,  “We  don’t 
believe  [fiexo]  is  going  to  be  that  suc¬ 
cessful  and  we  are  not  making  a  fiexo 
unit.”  Assuming  all  the  problems 
with  newspaper  fiexo  will  be  resol¬ 


ved,  Price  said,  "...  we  still  don’t 
think  [fiexo]  is  the  way  to  go  because 
you  can’t  go  computer  to  plate.  We 
think  it  will  be  an  outmoded  system 
before  it’s  fully  developed.”  He  said 
then  that  TKS  was  concentrating  its 
efforts  on  keyless  offset. 


“The  more  people  in 
the  game,  the  faster  the 
technology  will  surface,” 
he  said. 


Since  June,  however,  there  have 
been  two  full  fiexo  presses  sold  by 
Goss  and  several  developments  in 
plates  and  inks. 

Hall,  saying  TKS’s  position  had 
“not  changed  that  much,”  said  it  was 
encouraged  by  the  development  of 
plates,  inks  and  papers  for  fiexo  by 
various  manufacturers.  “The  more 


people  in  the  game,  the  faster  the 
technology  will  surface,”  he  said. 
“It’s  becoming  a  growing  process.” 

However,  in  keyless,  or  anilox, 
offset,  TKS  has  something  up  its 
sleeve.  Hall  said  testing  was  under¬ 
way  at  an  undisclosed  Japanese  news¬ 
paper  and  within  six  months  TKS 
would  announce  print  evaluations 
and  a  marketing  strategy  as  a  result  of 
the  tests. 

One  industry  observer  remarked 
that  TKS’s  was  a  half-hearted  change 
of  heart  on  fiexo,  since  the  company 
was  not  committing  its  resources,  but 
was  seeking  a  commitment,  to 
develop  a  fiexo  press. 

TKS  is  testing  fiexo  in-house,  not  in 
the  field.  Hall  said.  A  TKS  unit  con¬ 
verted  to  flexography  is  under  devel¬ 
opment  and  is  scheduled  to  begin 
testing  soon  at  the  America  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  in  Reston, 
Va.,  Hall  said. 


Mitsubishi  makes  its  move 


Japanese  firm  joins  the  growing  international  competition 
vying  for  the  U.S.  newspaper  press  market 


By  George  Garneau 

Mitsubishi,  the  Japanese  industrial 
giant,  has  joined  the  growing  interna¬ 
tional  competition  vying  for  the  U.S. 
newspaper  press  market. 

Mitsubishi,  which  has  been  making 
newspaper  presses  since  1966  and 
boasts  266  units  operating  in  Japan 
and  Korea,  formed  a  newspaper  press 
division  in  Arlington  Heights,  III.,  in 
July. 

According  to  Paul  Dickenson,  U.S. 
sales  manager,  the  company  expects 
to  sell  one  press  to  a  U.S.  newspaper 
this  year  and  another  in  1987.  He  said 
discussions  were  under  way  with  sev¬ 
eral  prospects. 

Though  the  company  currently  has 
a  two-year  backlog  on  orders,  Dick¬ 
enson  said,  “We  are  looking  for  a 
showplace.  We  will  find  a  place  and 
we  will  get  a  press  in  there.” 

Despite  current  foreign  exchange 
rates  that  make  imported  presses 
expensive  for  U.S.  buyers,  Mitsu¬ 
bishi  will  make  the  exchange  rate 


favorable  in  order  to  find  its  first  cus¬ 
tomers,  Dickenson  said. 

Dickenson,  formerly  in  charge  of 
fiexo  sales  for  Motter  Printing  Press 
Co.,  said  the  $11  billion  a  year  com¬ 
pany  “will  find  a  way  to  get  a  press 
installation.” 

In  the  U.S.  market,  Mitsubishi  fol¬ 
lows  the  lead  of  its  Japanese  competi¬ 
tor,  Tokyo  Kikai  Seisakusho,  which 
successfully  entered  the  U.S.  double¬ 
width  press  market  in  the  mid-1970s 
by  wresting  a  share  of  the  market 
from  Goss.  Mitsubishi  and  TKS  com¬ 
pete  directly  for  the  Japanese  market, 
and  in  North  America  compete  with 
German,  Swiss,  Italian,  French  and 
U.S.  firms  for  sales  to  newspapers. 

Mitsubishi,  which  makes  aircraft, 
automobiles,  paper  machinery  and  a 
host  of  other  products,  has  been  sell¬ 
ing  sheetfed  and  commercial  presses 
in  this  country  since  the  late  1950s. 

The  company,  expecting  demand  in 
Japan  to  fall  off,  two  years  ago 
surveyed  the  U.S.  market,  where  half 


the  graphic  arts  equipment  in  the 
world  is  sold. 

Mitsubishi’s  double-width  offset 
newspaper  press,  the  Lithopia 
BTO-N,  will  be  priced  “competi¬ 
tively,”  Dickenson  said. 

It  is  available  with  ink  presetting 
and  automatic  roll  loading  and  roll 
preparation. 

Dickenson  said  the  company  was  in 
“the  final  stages  of  design”  of  a  3:2 
newspaper  folder  to  supplement  its 
2:2  design. 

While  Mitsubishi  has  established  a 
task  force  on  fiexo,  it  would  not  offer 
a  fiexo  press  for  “at  least  a  year,”  he 
said. 

Mitsubishi  has  had  a  keyless  offset 
press  at  a  newspaper  in  Japan  since 
March.  It  will  be  offering  a  keyless 
inking  on  its  offset  press  “real  soon,” 
Dickenson  said.  In  addition,  robotic 
plate  loaders,  similar  to  ones  shown 
by  TKS  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  June,  are 
being  designed. 

The  company’s  production  capac¬ 
ity  is  90  units  a  year,  but  that  figure 
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can  increase  with  demand,  Dickenson  vice  organization  near  Chicago.  He 


said,  due  to  the  company's  tremen¬ 
dous  resources. 

Dickenson  said  Mitsubishi  would 


establish  an  American  parts  and  ser-  Vegas  next  year. 


said  the  company  will  display  at  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  production  show  in  Las 


Mitsubishi  Heavy  industries  Ltd. 
in  Japan  operates  Mitsubishi  Litho¬ 
graphic  Presses  North  America,  a 
division  of  Mitsubishi  International 
Corp.,  in  Arlington  Heights,  III. 


High-tech  newspaper  equipment  does  not  run  itself 

As  newspaper  production  technology  gets  more  sophisticated, 
management  must  be  sure  to  continually  train  its  operators  and  managers 


By  George  Garneau 

New  technology  in  newspapers 
requires  new  kinds  of  training  for  both 
operators  and  managers,  according  to 
a  college  professor  in  the  graphic  arts. 

Gary  Fields,  associate  professor  at 
California  Polytechnic  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  said  at  the  50th  Western  News¬ 
paper  Production  Conference  in  Mon¬ 
terey,  Calif.,  recently  that  as  the  tech¬ 
nology  of  newspaper  production 
rapidly  changes,  becoming  more 
complex  and  computerized,  “you 
need  training  and  education  increas¬ 
ingly  to  make  these  changes.” 

Though  the  industry  grows  ever 
automated,  high-tech  newspaper 
equipment  does  not  run  itself.  For 
example.  Fields  said,  sophisticated 


new  color  composition  systems, 
especially,  require  operator  and  man¬ 
agement  training  to  maximize  the 
advantages  of  the  equipment. 

Only  with  higher  levels  of  training 
can  those  who  operate  and  manage 
new  technology  realize  the  full  bene¬ 
fits  of  the  costly  new  equipment: 
increased  speed,  quality  and  produc¬ 
tivity  and  reduced  waste.  Fields  said. 

“You  can’t  use  old  ways  of  man¬ 
agement  in  many  cases,”  he  said. 

With  technological  changes  have 
come  training  changes  Fields  said; 
labor  trends  correspond  with  techni¬ 
cal  trends. 

The  age-old  trade  union  practice  of 
years  of  apprenticeship  leading  to 
journeyman  status  is  changing.  Fields 
said.  The  concept  of  time  service  — 


the  five-year  apprenticeship,  for 
example  —  is  giving  way  to  compe¬ 
tency  training,  in  which  trainees  prac¬ 
tice  until  they  are  able  to  do  the  Job. 

“When  they  master  the  equipment, 
they  are  considered  competent,”  he 
said. 

Modern  training  methods  are 
increasingly  taking  place  at  special¬ 
ized  colleges,  union  training  centers, 
seminars,  trade  shows,  manufactur¬ 
ers’  training  sites  and  industry  groups 
such  as  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  Graphic 
Arts  Technical  Foundation. 

But  employers  cannot  rely  solely 
on  outside  training.  Fields  said.  They 
must  develop  their  own  on-the-job 
training  because  people  trained  by  a 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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new  comic  by  Chicago  Sun-Times 
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SYNDICATES 


Panel  discusses  shrinking  comic  issue 

Some  Newspaper  Features  Council  speakers  say  strips  and  panels 
are  being  run  too  small.  Others  believe  the  sizes  are  adequate 


By  David  Astor 

Is  the  glass  83%  full  or  17%  empty? 

This  was  the  question  addressed 
during  a  panel  discussion  on  shrinking 
comic  sizes  at  the  Newspaper  Fea¬ 
tures  Council  meeting  in  New  York 
City  October  3 1 . 

One  of  the  panelists,  “The  Neigh¬ 
borhood”  creator  Jerry  Van  Amer- 
ongen,  reported  that  about  450  papers 
were  recently  sampled  to  see  what 
size  they  ran  their  comics.  A  total  of 
370  were  adhering  to  Standard  Adver¬ 
tising  Unit  standards  —  that  is,  carry¬ 
ing  strips  38-and-a-half  picas  (almost 
six-and-half  inches)  and  panels  19 
picas  (just  over  three  inches)  wide. 

Three  newspapers,  continued  the 
King  Features  Syndicate  cartoonist, 
were  publishing  comics  bigger  than 
that .  And  77  papers  —  or  1 7%  of  those 
surveyed  —  were  running  them 
smaller. 

Van  Amerongen  said  the  fact  that 
83%  of  the  papers  are  following  SAU 
guidelines  can  be  viewed  as  a  good 
thing.  But  the  cartoonist  expressed 
apprehension  that  the  17%  figure 
might  indicate  that  more  and  more 
papers  will  continue  to  decrease 
comic  sizes,  as  has  been  the  case  for  a 
number  of  years. 

Tribune  Media  Services  vice  presi¬ 
dent/editor  Michael  Argirion,  how¬ 
ever,  chose  to  look  at  the  statistics 
optimistically.  “(Only)  17%  is  pretty 
darn  good,”  stated  the  panelist.  “1 
think  there’s  an  awareness  among 
editors  that  comics  can’t  get  much 
smaller  and  be  effective.”  Argirion 
said  the  SAU  system,  which  was 
introduced  in  1984,  “stabilized  the 
situation.” 

“The  Family  Circus”  creator  Bil 
Keane  of  King,  speaking  from  the 
audience,  quipped  that  cartoonists 
want  to  “stabilize  the  stabilization.” 
Towards  that  end.  Van  Amerongen 
and  “Beetle  Bailey”/“Hi  and  Lois” 
creator  Mort  Walker  of  King  circu¬ 
lated  a  statement  among  their  peers 
several  months  ago  that  asked  papers 
to  use  SAU  sizes.  Virtually  every 
comic  cartoonist  in  the  NFC  signed  it. 
But  the  NFC  —  which  also  includes 
syndicate  executives,  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  and  columnists  among  its  mem¬ 


bers  —  did  not  take  any  formal  action 
October  31  on  whether  or  not  to 
endorse  the  statement. 

But  several  of  those  in  attendance 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  statement 
and  panel  discussion  would  help 
“educate”  newspaper  editors  and 
publishers,  in  a  nonconfrontational 
way,  about  the  importance  of  ade¬ 
quate  comic  sizes. 

“We  want  to  work  with  the  editors 
for  the  sake  of  the  readers,”  said 
Walker  from  the  audience. 

“I  hate  to  see  the  editors  and  car¬ 
toonists  bumping  heads,”  com¬ 
mented  George  Booth,  the  New 
Yorker  cartoonist  who  also  does 
“Local  Item”  for  Universal  Press  Syn¬ 
dicate.  “The  answer  to  the  whole 
thing  lies  in  education,  not  a  shoot¬ 
out.” 

“We  have  to  let  the  publisher  know 
he’s  stabbing  in  the  back  one  of  his 
best  circulation  builders,”  declared 
Keane,  who  added  that  one-quarter- 
page  Sunday  comics  are  also  too 
small.  “Syndicates  have  capitu¬ 
lated.” 

Van  Amerongen  noted  that  shrink¬ 
ing  sizes  are  affecting  the  content  of 
comics.  He  said  many  cartoonists 


Moderator  John  McMeel. 


have  to  use  fewer  words,  a  simpler 
drawing  style,  and  heavier  lines. 

Universal  president  and  panel  mod¬ 
erator  John  P.  McMeel  added  that 
“downsizing  could  limit  the  kind  of 
creators  attracted  to  newspapers.” 
He  observed,  by  way  of  example,  that 
“we  would  have  lost  Garry  Trudeau 
to  the  newspaper  world”  if  comics 
ran  as  small  as  they  do  today  back 
when  “Doonesbury”  started  in  1970. 
Trudeau,  of  course,  had  the  clout  to 
insist  that  papers  publish  “Doones¬ 
bury”  44  picas  when  he  returned  from 
sabbatical  in  1984. 

In  the  case  of  “The  Neighbor¬ 
hood,”  Van  Amerongen  reported  that 
he  sometimes  comes  up  with  ideas  he 
knows  will  not  work  well  when 
reduced.  But  he  said  he  might  draw 
them  anyway,  figuring  that  the  panels 
will  at  least  look  good  when  they 
eventually  appear  in  books  and  on 
greeting  cards. 

“I’m  almost  looking  past  my  pri¬ 
mary  market,”  stated  Van  Amer¬ 
ongen.  “I  don’t  want  to  do  that.” 

Van  Amerongen  added  that,  as 
much  as  he’d  like  papers  to  follow  the 
SAU  guidelines,  even  those  sizes  are 
smaller  than  he’d  like. 

“1  agree  it’s  possible  to  downsize 
comics  to  the  point  of  absurdity,” 
said  Westchester  Rockland  News¬ 
papers  executive  vice  president  and 
editor  Lawrence  K.  Beaupre,  another 
panelist.  He  recalled  that  when  news¬ 
print  prices  skyrocketed  during  the 
mid-1970s,  some  papers  reduced 
strips  to  below  30  picas.  “But  I  think 
they’re  readable  at  38-and-a-half 
picas,”  Beaupre  commented. 

Papers,  he  added,  have  little  choice 


Pictured  from  left  to  right  ore  panel  members  Jerry  Von  Amerongen,  Lawrence 
Beaupre,  Rosalie  Muller  Wright,  and  Michael  Argirion.  (These  and  other  story 
photos  by  David  Astor.) 
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but  to  run  strips  38-and-a-half  picas 
when  their  pages  are  79  picas  wide. 
“You  put  two  strips  side  by  side,”  he 
stated.  “If  you  ran  one  larger,  what 
would  you  put  next  to  it?" 

Beaupre  stated  that,  given  the 
choice  of  seeing  “seven”  large  com¬ 
ics  and  “23”  smaller  ones  on  a  page,  a 
reader  would  choose  the  latter. 

But  Van  Amerongen  said  comics 
don’t  necessarily  have  to  be  limited  to 
one  page.  He  suggested  that  editors 
could  run  them  on  two  or  three  pages 
along  with  ads  to  economically  sup¬ 
port  this  extra  space. 

Panelist  Rosalie  Muller  Wright, 
feature/Sunday  editor  at  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  said  her  paper 
carries  only  1 1  comics.  But  they  run 
larger  than  in  most  other  dailies.  Of 
the  nine  strips  on  the  comics  page 
itself,  three  are  44  picas  wide  while  six 
are  about  41  picas. 

Wright  noted  that  the  Chronicle 
used  to  receive  reader  complaints 
about  the  small  size  of  features  like 
the  tv  listings  and  comics,  and 
decided  to  respond  to  these  concerns. 

Upcoming  E&P  issues  will  feature 
more  on  the  October  31  meeting 
(including  remarks  by  Isaac  Asimov 
and  Calvin  Trillin)  and  a  report  on 
NFC's  November  1  syndication  semi¬ 
nar.  There  will  be  more  photos,  too. 


Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate  president 
and  NFC  meeting  chairman  Lou 
Schwartz  (left)  and  Robert  Pittman  lis¬ 
ten  to  an  audience  comment. 

And  if  newspapers  don’t  respond  to 
size  concerns?  Van  Amerongen  said 
they  run  a  “real  risk”  of  losing  read¬ 
ers  —  including  older  ones  who  can’t 
see  as  well  as  they  used  to  and  youn¬ 
ger  ones  accustomed  to  strongly  vis¬ 
ual  media. 

“We’re  in  a  visual  society,”  said 
Van  Amerongen.  “There’s  televi¬ 
sion,  MTV,  VCRs,  USA  Today  — aW, 
in  one  sense  or  another,  competitors 
of  ours.” 

Earlier  in  the  day,  the  president  of 
one  of  these  competitors  addressed 
the  NFC  audience.  While  many  news¬ 
papers  have  trouble  attracting  youn¬ 
ger  readers,  Robert  W.  Pittman  of 


MTV  reported  that  90%  of  music  tele¬ 
vision’s  viewers  are  under  35. 

“Visuals  communicate  the  mes¬ 
sage”  for  many  of  these  young 
viewers,  said  Pittman,  who  stated 
that  “tv  babies”  respond  to  “sense 
impressions,”  frequently  shifting 
images,  and  nonlinear  approaches. 
“Quick  communication  is  essential,” 
he  added. 

Pittman  —  who  gave  a  similar 
speech  to  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  earlier  this 
year  (see  E&P,  May  10)  —  illustrated 
his  points  with  excerpts  from  MTV, 
Flashdance,  Miami  Vice,  commer¬ 
cials,  and  other  sources. 

Some  NFC  audience  members 
wondered  whether  all  the  stylized 
imagery  today’s  youngsters  are 
viewing  has  enough  substance.  And 
News  America  Syndicate  humor  col¬ 
umnist  Judy  Markey  said  “kids  must 
be  so  jangled”  by  the  "frenetic”  pace 
of  what  they  watch. 

Pittman  responded  that  what  is 
“frenetic”  to  older  people  is  often 
“exciting”  to  younger  ones. 


Dr.  Ruth’s  life  story 

King  Features  Syndicate  sex  colum- 

( Continued  on  page  48) 


TV  TOONS.  LOONY  BUT  TRUE 


fl/OLUTlOhJ  ArCDKOINCr  ro  NIELSeW 


Richard  Orlin  grew  up  in  the  age  of  televi¬ 
sion.  Along  with  a  lot  of  your  readers.  Who 
are  tied  to  the  tube  today,  as  well  as  to  your 
entertainment  pages. 

Those  readers  will  laugh  at  and  love  Orlin's 
pokes  and  prods  about  living  in  A.D.  TV,  And 
they'll  enjoy  his  comic  punches  at  VCRs, 


satellite  TVs,  soap  operas  and  other  media. 
Along  with  our  five  other  comics  packaged 
weeldy,  including  Machine  Head,  Geary's 
Excursions  and  Crowe's  Feats. 

Call  toll-free  800445-4555*  for  a  free 
sample  of  TV  Toons.  A  big  part  of  our  Comics 
package  that  ties  up  readership  and  revenues. 


P.O.  Box  190  •  San  Diego,  CA  92112-0190 
•Alaska,  California,  Hawaii  and  Canada,  call  collect  (619)  293-1818. 
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'Bubble  Gum'  readers  can  chewse  to  do  these  puzzles. 


NEA  offering  weekly  kids’  feature 


(Continued  from  page  47) 

nist  Dr.  Ruth  Westheimer  has  signed 
with  Warner  Books  to  write  her  auto¬ 
biography.  It’s  due  out  in  the  fall  of 
1987. 

They  don’t  like  strip 

A  “Doonesbury”  spoof  of  pres¬ 
idential  aspirant  Pat  Robertson  has 
caused  a  stir  once  again. 

Garry  Trudeau’s  October  26  strip 
featured  the  evangelist  as  a  television 
weatherman  saying  things  like;  “We 
command  the  winds  to  die  down  and 
move  harmlessly  out  to  sea  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.” 

After  seeing  the  Universal  Press 
Syndicate-distributed  comic  episode, 
up  to  50  readers  canceled  their  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  the  Charleston  (W.V.) 
Sunday  Gazette-Mail.  And  numerous 
people  phoned  the  newspaper.  “It’s 
makin’  fun  of  my  Jesus,”  stated  one 
caller  quoted  by  the  Charleston  paper 
in  an  article. 

New  name  is  coined 

Cartoonist  Berke  Breathed,  in  an 
effort  to  spoof  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune  name,  has  changed 
the  name  of  the  muckraking  Bloom 
Beacon  rag  in  “Bloom  County”  to  the 
Bloom  Picayune. 

Breathed,  who  is  syndicated  by  the 
Washington  Post  Writers  Group,  was 
recently  in  New  Orleans  for  the 
American  Booksellers  Association 
convention  when  he  saw  the  paper. 

Picayune  is  the  word  for  a  small 
Spanish  coin. 

AP  medical  material 

Associated  Press  is  adding  medical 
stories  to  the  “New  Dimensions” 
lineup  of  material  on  its  Sunday  fea¬ 
ture  wire. 

The  articles,  which  are  prepared  by 
New  York  University  Medical  Cen¬ 
ter,  deal  primarily  with  public  interest 
medical  news.  Early  pieces  have  dis¬ 
cussed  a  new  strain  of  influenza  virus 
and  cosmetic  surgery. 

An  autumn  warning 

An  unusual  editor’s  note  appeared 
on  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  com¬ 
ics  page  last  month. 

The  October  15  episode  of  “Hi  and 
Lois,”  the  strip  by  Mort  Walker  and 
Dik  Browne  of  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate,  showed  a  girl  hiding  in  a  pile  of 


A  new  children’s  feature  is  being 
offered  by  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association. 

“Bubble  Gum  Rapper”  includes 
word  games,  puzzles,  mazes,  humor, 
and  more  in  three  sections  that  can  be 
used  together  as  a  weekly  full  page  or 
run  separately.  Color  and  local  fea¬ 
tures  can  be  added. 

The  person  behind  “Bubble  Gum 
Rapper”  —  which  some  papers  plan 
to  tie  in  with  classroom  activities  —  is 
Steve  Fitzgerald,  the  director  of  edu¬ 
cational  services  at  the  Baton  Rouge 
(La.)  State-Times  &  Morning  Advo¬ 
cate.  The  former  high  school  teacher 
of  art,  journalism,  and  English  has  a 
master’s  of  education  in  English  and  a 
B.S.  in  art  and  journalism. 

Also  taking  part  in  creating 


A  humor  column  by  Colin  McEn¬ 
roe  of  the  Hartford  Courant  is  now 
being  distributed  by  Universal  Press 
Syndicate. 

McEnroe  comments  about  such 


raked  leaves.  The  editor’s  note  said 
parents  should  discourage  their  kids 
from  doing  this,  given  the  possible 
danger  of  smothering  or  injury. 

Bridge  appointment 

Bridge  champion  Bobby  Wolff, 
who  writes  “The  Aces  on  Bridge” 
column  for  United  Feature  Syndicate, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the 
American  Bridge  League  for  1987. 


“Bubble  Gum  Rapper”  was  Mary 
Helen  Borck,  who  works  in  the  Baton 
Rouge  paper’s  educational  services 
department  (esd).  She  is  coordinator 
for  literacy  and  special  projects  at  the 
paper.  The  former  reading,  English, 
and  kindergarten  teacher  holds  a  mas¬ 
ter’s  of  education  in  reading  as  well  as 
an  educational  specialist  degree  in 
reading. 

And  a  third  person  working  on  the 
feature  is  Gwendolyn  White  Kirk, 
also  of  the  State-Times  &  Morning 
Advocate’s  esd.  She  is  coordinator  of 
the  paper’s  Newspaper  in  Education 
program.  Also  a  former  teacher  (at 
the  Louisiana  School  for  the  Deaf), 
Kirk  has  a  master’s  of  education  in 
school  administration  and  a  B.S.  in 
speech/deaf  education. 


subjects  as  giving  medicine  to  pets, 
outdoor  cooking,  the  Dow  Jones 
average,  English  majors,  and  “Post- 
Girl  Scout-Cookie-Distribution 
Stress  Syndrome.” 

In  the  last  column,  McEnroe  wrote: 
“It  is  not  uncommon  for  someone  to 
eat  her  entire  allotment  of  Thin  Mints 
in  a  day  and  a  half,  and  then  see  the 
rest  of  the  year  stretching  out  before 
her,  all  363  1/2  days  of  it,  bleak  and 
mintless.” 

McEnroe  joined  the  Courant  after 
graduating  with  honors  from  Yale 
University  in  1976.  He  worked  as  a 
town  reporter,  religion  editor,  politi¬ 
cal  writer,  general  assignment  news 
writer,  and  critic  before  being  “per¬ 
manently  demoted”  to  columnist. 


Universal  offering  humor  column 
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NEWS/TECH  - 

38  of  top  50  dailies  have  signed  up  for  AD/SAT 


AD/SAT  president  Neil  S. 
“Buddy”  Hayden  has  released  the 
names  of  newspapers  which  have 
agreed  to  join  the  company’s  network 
for  the  transmission  of  national  news¬ 
paper  advertising  by  satellite. 

The  agreements  to  become  part  of 
the  AD/SAT  network  are  contingent 
upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of 
the  company’s  demonstration  period, 
which  ends  on  November  21.  Com¬ 
mercial  service  is  slated  to  begin  in 
mid- 1987. 

The  list  of  over  50  newspapers 
includes  all  of  the  top  20  dailies  by 
circulation  size. 

In  all,  38  out  of  the  top  50  dailies 
and  51  out  of  the  top  100  have  signed 
up  for  AD/SAT.  The  total  customer 
list  so  far  is  59  newspapers  with  over  19 
million  daily  and  over  24  million  Sun¬ 
day  circulation. 

Hayden  expects  that  number  to 
increase  significantly  soon. 

AD/SAT’s  goal  is  to  have  all  100  of 
the  top  circulation  dailies  join  its  net- 


By  the  1988  presidential  election, 
the  Associated  Press  will  be  providing 
election  night  results  of  even  state 
legislative  candidates,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  and  vice  president  Walter  Mears 
says. 

“We  will  be  providing  coverages 
never  before  possible  ...  far  down 
the  ticket,”  Mears  told  the  1986  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Managing  Editors  Con¬ 
vention  meeting  in  Cincinnati. 

Mears  said  the  election  coverage 
wilt  include  results  from  alt  50  states. 

“When  I  was  covering  national 

Singleton’s 

A  spare  full-color  press  is  slated  to 
make  its  way  from  California  to  a  new 
home  in  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  by 
next  spring,  bringing  a  totally  new 
look  to  The  Dispatch  of  Union  City 
and  the  Elizabeth  Daily  Journal, 
according  to  William  Dean  Singleton, 
one  of  the  owners  of  Garden  State 
Newspapers  Inc.,  which  publishes 
both  papers. 

According  to  Singleton,  an  engi¬ 
neer  is  currently  working  on  a  plan  to 
expand  the  fairly  new  plant  in  Eliza¬ 
beth,  where  both  the  Daily  Journal 
and  the  Dispatch  are  printed.  He  esti¬ 
mated  that  work  would  begin  in  the 


work,  Hayden  said. 

In  order  of  circulation  size,  the 
newspapers  which  have  signed  AD/ 
SAT  agreements  are  given  below. 
Dailies  in  italics  are  participating  in 
the  network  demonstration. 

New  York  Daily  News 
Los  Angeles  Times 
Sen-  York  Times 
Washinghtn  Post 
Chicago  Tribune 
Detroit  News 
Detroit  Free  Press 
Chicago  Sun  Times 
Newsday  (N.Y.) 

San  Francisco  Chronicle 

Boston  Globe 

Philadelphia  Inquirer 

Miami  Herald 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

Newark  Star  Ledger 

Houston  Chronicle 

Dallas  Morning  News 

Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 

Boston  Herald 

Baltimore  Sun 

Arizona  Republic 

Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News 

Buffalo  News 

Houston  Post 

St.  Petersburg  Times 


politics  it  took  us  days  (after  election 
nights)  to  get  the  results  of  state  legis¬ 
latures  (in  order)  to  write  national 
summaries,”  he  said. 

The  planned  coverage  will  be  an 
extension  of  the  AP  Election  Service 
introduced  this  year.  The  service  now 
includes  18  computer  election  cen¬ 
ters,  with  “at  least”  five  more  to  be 
added  in  the  next  year,  Mears  said. 

Mears  said  the  system  has  allowed 
results  reporting  “far  faster  than 
we’ve  ever  been  able  to  do  before.” 

He  said  the  computer  crash  that 

N.J.  papers  getting  a 

spring  and  probably  be  finished  by  the 
end  of  next  year. 

Bringing  the  press  from  California 
will  save  the  company  some  money, 
although  “not  a  whole  lot,”  as  the 
press  is  already  owned  but  still  has  to 
be  moved  and  housed,  Singleton  said. 

Work  was  started  last  February  on 
bringing  full-color  capacity  to  Pas¬ 
saic,  New  Jersey,  where  Garden 
State  Newspapers,  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  its  subdivision  North  Jersey 
Newspapers,  prints  the  News  of  Pat¬ 
terson  and  the  North  Jersey  Herald- 
News  of  Passaic.  Singleton  said  work 
there  will  most  likely  be  completed  in 


Orange  County  Register 
Kansas  City  Times 
San  Jose  Mercury  News 
Philadelphia  Daily  AVh-5 
l^s  Angeles  Herald-Examiner 
Dallas  Morning  News 
San  Diego  Union 
Seattle  Times 
Tampa  Tribune 
Kansas  City  Star 
Omaha  World-Herald 
Denver  Post 

Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 

Cincinnati  Enquirer 

Westchester-Rockland  Newspapers 

Hackensack  Daily  Record 

Ft.  Lauderdale  Sun-Sentinel 

Sun  Francisco  Examiner 

Los  Angeles  Daily  News 

Virginian  Pilot 

Richmond  Times-Dispatch 

Raleigh  News  &  Observer 

Press  Enterprise 

San  Diego  Tribune 

Cincinnati  Post 

Phoenix  Gazette 

Richmond  News  Leader 

Winston-Salem  Journal 

Norfolk  Ledger-Star 

Worcester  Gazette 

Ft.  Lauderdale  News 

Miami  News 

Raleigh  Times 

1988,  Mears  says 

hampered  coverage  of  the  recent  Min¬ 
nesota  primary  has  been  the  only  seri¬ 
ous  problem  to  date. 

AP  is  financing  the  new  election 
system  by  selling  a  special  “numbers 
only”  service  that  costs  $2,500, 
Mears  said. 

However,  he  added,  “We  are  not 
charging  extra  for  the  election  ser¬ 
vice.” 

There  will  also  be  no  extra  charge 
for  the  planned  deeper  coverage  in 
1988,  he  added. 

color  press 

the  spring. 

Earlier  this  year.  Garden  State 
Newspapers  purchased  the  Dispatch 
and  the  News  from  Allbritton  Com¬ 
munications  Co.,  combining  the  back 
shops  of  Union  City  and  Elizabeth, 
and  Paterson  and  Passaic  {E&P,  April 
19). 

Garden  State  last  year  bought  the 
Herald-News  and  the  North  Jersey 
Advance  in  Roxbury  from  Austin 
Drukker  and  the  Daily  Journal  from 
Hagadone  Newspapers. 

Garden  State  Newspapers  is  owned 
by  Singleton,  Richard  Scudder  and 
40%  by  Media  General  Inc.  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  Virginia. 


AP  election  coverage  to  get  broader  by 
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St  Petersburg 

(Continued  from  page  40) 


close  the  afternoon  paper  “causes  me 
a  great  deal  of  grief,”  it  was  also  “the 
only  sensible  decision”  and  part  of 
normal  budgetary  planning.  Barnes 
stressed  that  the  decision  was  made  in 
an  effort  “to  play  to  our  competitive 
advantage”  and  not  because  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  was  a  financial  drain  on  the 
Times  Publishing  Co. 

Though  Barnes  declined  to  com- 


Training 

(Continued  from  page  45) 


manufacturer  to  use  a  specific  type 
of  equipment  “aren’t  going  to  be 
there  forever.” 

Newspapers  must  fund  on-the-job 
training,  he  said,  despite  the  cost. 
“What  it  takes  is  time  and  manage¬ 
ment  commitment.  This  usually 
means  money.” 

The  need  for  skilled  operators, 
managers  and  technical  people  has 
spawned  increasing  interest  in 
recruitment.  Fields  stid,  which  is 
reflected  in  the  growing  number  of 
people  joining  newspapers  from 
graphic  arts  colleges. 

Fields  predicted,  however,  that 
there  could  be  a  shortage  of  skilled 
operators  in  the  near  future,  as  the 
gap  is  widening  between  upper-level 
managers  and  traditional  blue-collar 
jobs  at  newspapers,  leaving  a  void  in 
skilled  jobs. 

Another  change  in  the  graphic  arts 
workforce  is  the  growing  number  of 
women.  Fields  said.  He  said  more 
than  50%  of  the  people  taking  graphic 
arts  communications  positions  are 
women. 


E&P  Research,  Inc. 

John  Skillan,  Jr.,  has  been  named 
to  the  newly  created  post  of  director 
of  sales  and  marketing  for  E&P 
Research,  Inc.,  an  affiliate  of  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

E&P  Research  provides  newspa¬ 
pers  with  marketing  research  pro¬ 
grams,  as  well  as  services  designed  to 
enhance  newspaper  advertising  sales 
and  promotion. 

Skillan  was  assistant  executive 
director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  in  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  since  1982. 

Prior  to  joining  PNPA,  Skillan  sold 
advertising  for  the  Philadelphia  Busi¬ 
ness  Journal  and  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin.  He  is  a  1981  graduate  of  the 


ment,  the  decision  and  its  timing 
fueled  speculation  that  the  Times  is 
preparing  to  start  a  head-to-head 
battle  for  subscribers  against  the 
Tampa  Tribune. 

Several  Tampa  Bay  area  publica¬ 
tions  have  carried  reports  that  the 
Times  plans  to  boost  its  Tampa  cover¬ 
age  by  starting  a  new  bureau  with  as 
many  as  30  reporters. 

Times  management  said  it  will 
retain  all  53  full-time  news  staffers 
from  the  Independent,  which  will  give 
the  paper  more  than  320  editorial  and 
news  staffers.  The  Times  and  Inde¬ 
pendent  shared  production  facilities 
and  staff.  The  Independent  has  its 
own  newspaper  carriers,  who  will  be 
offered  Times  routes  as  soon  as  they 
become  available. 

Independent  editor  Neil  Skene  — 
who  will  oversee  development  of 
City  Times  and  Independent  along 
with  Independent  managing  editor 
Gretchen  Letterman  —  said  the  news 
of  the  closing  came  as  a  surprise  to  his 
staff.  According  to  Barnes,  the  idea  of 
merging  the  two  papers  had  been 
around  for  years  but  was  not  raised  as 
a  serious  option  until  just  10  days 
before  the  announcement  was  made. 

Said  Skene:  “People  here  today 
compared  it  to  a  death  in  the  family. 
For  people  who  worked  here  10,  20  or 
30  years,  it  was  sad  and  came  as  quite 
a  shock.  At  the  same  time,  we  know 
that  the  people  here  will  be  proud  to 
go  to  work  for  a  paper  like  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times.” 

The  decision  to  close  the  Indepen¬ 
dent  also  brings  to  an  end  one  of  the 
newspaper  industry’s  most  unusual 
and  longest-running  promotions.  For 
the  last  76  years,  the  Evening  Inde¬ 
pendent  was  given  away  free  on  any 
day  when  the  sun  failed  to  shine  on  St. 
Petersburg. 

“Across  76  years,  the  paper  made 


names  sales  director 


John  Skillan,  Jr. 


Temple  University  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism. 

E&P  Research,  Inc.,  is  located  in 
Springhouse,  Pa. 


its  point  around  the  world,”  said  Pat¬ 
terson.  “The  Evening  Independent 
and  its  Sunshine  Offer  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  for  as  long  as  the  sun  shines  on 
this  town.” 


Debt  rating 

(Continued  from  page  19) 


Knight-Ridder  did  not  disclose  the 
purchase  price,  but  industry  analysts 
placed  it  at  about  $300  million.  State- 
Record  Co.  had  profits  in  1985  of  S8.6 
million  on  $88. 9  million  in  revenues. 

The  rating  move  affected  Knight- 
Ridder’s  double-A-minus  senior  debt 
and  its  A- 1 -plus  commercial  paper. 
S&P  explained  KRI’s  debt-financed 
transaction  would  increase  the  com¬ 
pany’s  debt  leverage  to  the  high  40% 
range  from  36%  and  lower  its  ratio  of 
cash  flow  to  debt  from  the  76%  KRI 
reported  in  1985. 

Knight-Ridder  treasurer  Ann 
Wrenn  King  said  the  company 
expected  S&P’s  move  and  termed  it 
routine. 


Outlook 

(Continued  from  page  38) 


representing  13%  of  the  business,”  he 
continued.  “But  last  year’s  national 
expenditures  of  $3.3  billion  in  news¬ 
papers  were  larger  than  national 
advertising  in  radio,  cable  and  out¬ 
door  combined,  and  since  1980,  news¬ 
paper  national  has  grown  at  an  annual 
rate  of  more  than  1 1%.” 

He  further  noted  a  number  of  initia¬ 
tives  to  keep  national  growing,  such 
as  standardized  page  and  column 
sizes  (SAUs),  improved  reproduction 
quality,  improved  marketing  data 
with  regular  syndicated  studies  and 
AD/SAT. 

Trends  toward  regionalized  mar¬ 
keting  and  the  fragmentation  of  the 
television  audience  are  further 
encouragements  for  the  newspaper 
industry,  he  said. 

“I  know  some  of  you  would  like  a 
forecast,”  Standen  said.  “Well,  given 
an  economy  that  grows  at  the  rate 
projected  by  the  blue  chip 
consensus  —  a  little  over  7%  —  and 
just  holding  our  27%  share  of  the  mar¬ 
ket,  our  forecasts  indicate  that  expen¬ 
ditures  for  newspaper  advertising  will 
total  $28.9  billion  in  1 987,  $31.2  billion 
in  1988,  $33.6  billion  in  1989,  $36.3 
billion  in  1990,  and  more  than  $39 
billion  in  1991.” 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


_ ANIMALS _ 

AWARD-WINNING  ANIMAL  COLUMN. 
Samples:  EARTHLINGS-Bennett,  513 
Lake  St.,  Crystal  Lake  IL  60014 
(815)455-4995. 


_ AUTOMOTIVE _ 

THE  BEST  AUTO  COLUMN:  light,  fun, 
non-technical,  proven  popularity. 
Running  five  years  Detroit  News,  Hart¬ 
ford  Courant,  Santa  Monica  Evening 
Outlook,  others.  Electronic  transmis¬ 
sion  available.  Samples,  references, 
rates:  Gary  Witzenburg,  THE  CAR 
REVIEW,  29040  Freshwater  Dr.,  Agou- 
ra  Hills,  CA  91301,  (818)  706-3708. 


_ BUSINESS _ 

FREE  CLIPSHEET 
ON  BUILDING  INDUSTRY 
Charts,  drawings  and  pithy  editorial  on 
housing  and  light  commercial  activities. 
Published  quarterly  by  Andersen  Corpo¬ 
ration,  the  nation’s  largest  window 
manufacurer.  Call  Kate  Leslie,  Editor, 
at  (612)  347-1415. 


_ HUMOR _ 

HUMOROUS  HOROSCOPE  is  a  pub¬ 
lished  horoscope  parody  that  is  topical, 
sometimes  off-the-wall,  and  always 
funny.  Great  alone  or  teamed  with 
“standard"  horoscope.  Samples,  rates: 
Bob  Bezman,  1605  Hunter,  Wheeling. 
IL  60090. 


_ SINGLES _ 

MORE  THAN  60  million  Single  adults 
in  America  NEED  "Singles  Hotline",  a 
weekly  Q  &  A  featured  in  The  Boston 
Herald,  The  Sun  Bulletin,  Tucson  Citi¬ 
zen  and  other  fine  papers.  Radio 
personality  Dick  Syatt  writes  with 
insight  and  wit  about  meeting,  dating, 
single  parenting,  cheap  dates,  where  to 
go  and  what  to  do.  Singles  Hotline  is 
interesting,  fun  and  best  of  all...  it 
attracts  advertisers.  Call  or  write:  Dick 
Syatt,  9  Temple  Street,  Boston,  MA 
02114  (617)  227-7971. 


BABY  BOOMERS 

BABY  BOOMERS  CHEER  for  this  tough, 
tender,  funny  column.  Proven  winner. 
Try  free  samples.  Ron  Bianchi,  6316  E. 
Doubletree,  Paradise  Valley,  AZ  85253. 


_ HEALTH _ 

“HEALTH  PERSPECTIVES"-RE  News, 
ACC  news,  NFTA  Magazine,  147  avail¬ 
able.  700  word.  Guidance/Q&A/ 
informative.  Free  4-week  trial.  Dr. 
H.L.N.  Anderson,  Box  4277,  Ingle 
wood,  CA  90309,  (213)  382-6654. 

"SENIOR  CLINIC"  is  America’s  only 
health  column  addressing  exclusively 
the  medical,  surgical  and  psychiatric 
problems  of  past  middle  life.  Written  by 
a  specialist  physician,  SENIOR  CLINIC 
has  anchored  the  Sunday  health  section 
in  Rochester  (NY)  Democrat  &  Chroni¬ 
cle  since  1982.  "Warm  witty,  authorita¬ 
tive,  excellent  reader  response.”  Now  in 
6th  year.  Weekly,  600  words.  Samples, 
rates.  Dr.  Frank  Macinnis,  HFM  Literary 
Enterprises,  Box  307,  Edmonton, 
Alberta,  Canada  T5J  2J7,  (403) 
973-2361. 


MONEY 

"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY’’— Proven 
weekly  column  and  fillers  of  money 
saving  consumer  news.  Mike  LeFan, 
1802  S  13th,  Temple,  TX  76501. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 

MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  12th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 


_ REAL  ESTATE _ 

“HOUSE  CALLS"-Detroit  News,  Miami 
Herald,  Sun-Times,  etc.,  10th  year, 
800-word  weekly  Q&A,  9  national 
awards.  Free  six-week  trial.  Edith  Lank, 
240  Hemingway  Dr.,  Rochester,  NY 
14620.  (716)  473-4973. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  tees. 
Brochure.  Krehbiel-Bolitho,  Inc., 
Robert  N.  Bolitho,  4210  Johnson  Drive, 
Suite  lOOA,  Fairway,  KS  66205 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


30  years  continuous  service 
Brokers  -  Appraisers  -  Consultants 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  COMPANY 
7811  Montrose  Rd. 

Suite  100 

Potomac,  MD  20854 
(301)  340-9654 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 


BARRY  FRENCH,  Ashlawn  Road, 
Assonet,  MA  02702.  (617)  644-5772. 
No  obligation.  Confidential  services. 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
tor  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)733-8053  daytime; 
(813)446-0871  nights:  or  write  Box 
3364,  Cleanwater  Beach  FL  33515.  No 
obligation  of  course. 

CONFIDENTIAL  PROFESSIONAL 
SERVICE.  Call  or  write  Dick  Briggs.  No 
obligation.  RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSO¬ 
CIATES,  Box  8225,  Savannah,  GA 
31412  (912)  236-1596. 


Fournier  Media  Senrice  Inc. 
Appraisal«Brokerage«Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (503)  389-3277 


JAMES  A.  MARTIN  ASSOCIATES 
Columbus  Office:  (614)  889-9747 
PO  Box  798,  Dublin  OH  43017 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services,  Inc. 

408  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  3608 1 

(205)  566-7198 


J.F.  HICKS  MEDIA  SERVICE 
31  N.  Wyoming,  Buffalo,  WY  82834 
Jim  Hicks  (307)  684-5750 


KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 
San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO,  INC 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  600  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
4210  Johnson  Drive,  Suite  lOOA 
Fairway,  KS  66205 
Office:  (913)  236-5400 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 
PO  Box  2277,  Montclair  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 


Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA,  INC. 
Newspaper  Brokers — Consultants 
PO  Box  607,  Berryville,  AR  72616 
RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (501)  423-6688 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


AD  PROFESSIONAL  OPPORTUNITY 
Publish  your  own  senior  oriented  news¬ 
paper  in  your  area.  We  handle  composi¬ 
tion,  presswork,  editorial.  You  sell  the 
local  advertising.  Franchise.  Tell  us 
about  yourself.  Box  1528,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLIP  NEWSPAPER  ITEMS,  $2-$25 
each.  Rush  stamped  envelope:  Kelley- 
1,  Drawer  389,  Clanton,  AL  35045. 


MAKE  HUNDREDS,  Clipping  news¬ 
paper  items.  Rush  stamped  envelope: 
•Kelley-2,  Drawer  389,  Clanton,  AL 
35045. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


NEW  CONCEPT 

National  Newspaper  Network-start-up. 
Financial  partner  wanted.  Must  have 
national  sales/news  gathering  means. 
New  market.  No  competition.  Low  over¬ 
head/small  staff.  Various  operational 
choices.  Box  1505,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established, 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services,  Inc., 

PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


ACQUISITIONS  &  MERGERS 
Let  18  years  negotiating  experience 
assist  you  in  finding,  acquiring  and  sell¬ 
ing  a  media  property.  We  also  welcome 
stockholders  with  a  minority  interest. 
Faulk  International,  2  Wall  St.,  NY(i 
10005.  (212)  619-5666. 


Sales  -  Appraisals  -  Consultations 
ATN,  INC.  -  Bill  or  Ed  Berger 
PO  Box  161503 
Austin,  TX  78716-1503 
(512)  476-3950 


SHOPPER-NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
John  T.  Cribb  (406)  266-4223 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE.  INC. 
Box  1220,  Townsend,  MT  59644 
Specializing  in  shopper  brokerage 


WAYNE  CHANCEY  CONSULTANTS 
PO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345 
(205)  693-2619 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

CALIFORNIA  WEEKLIES,  choice  of  5, 
$42K  to  $500K  price.  Bruce  Wright, 
Media  Consultants,  Inc.,  Box  910, 
Orangevale,  CA  95662.  (916) 
988-8959. 


Dominant  weekly  with  real  estate,  Texas 
Panhandle  county.  Price  reduced, 
owner  financing. 

Exclusive  West  Texas  county  seat  week¬ 
ly.  Asking  $85K,  terms.  We  have 
others,  tree  list.  ATN,  Inc.,  Bill  or  Ed 
Berger,  PO  Box  161503,  Austin,  TX 
78716-1503,  (512)  476-3950. 


FASTEST  GROWING  newspaper  in  L.A. 
Great  growth  potential.  $20,000  down 
easy  terms.  Call  (818)  989-4443. 


METROPOLITAN  NEW  YORK  area 
publication,  second  class  mailed  paid 
weekly,  10,000  circulation,  gross  bill¬ 
ing  in  excess  of  $500,000.  In  business 
for  over  30  years.  Sale  price 
$450,000-$50,000  down,  reasonable 
terms.  Reply  to  Box  1459,  Editor  z& 
Publisher. 


MISSOURI  DAILY,  growing,  5-unit  web 
press,  gross  $850,000.  Terms. 

NORTH  CENTRAL  IOWA  daily-weekly- 
shopper,  unopposed  in  two  counties. 
Gross  over  $2  million  plus.  Negotiable. 
CITY  MAGAZINE,  Midwest,  long  estab¬ 
lished  gross  $550,000.  Terms. 

BLACK  HILLS,  SD,  weekly-shopper. 
Gross  $255,000.  Growth,  beautiful 
area.  $275,000,  $80,000  down,  12 
years,  negotiable. 

PURE-BRED  HORSE  tabloid,  7,500 
paid  subs,  international.  Could  be 
moved,  gross  $680,000,  management 
to  stay.  Terms. 

TWO  DAILIES,  Midwest,  neighbors, 
combined  subs  12,000  daily,  protec¬ 
tive  shoppers.  Exclusive  in  growth  situa¬ 
tion.  Grossing  $3.2  million.  Terms. 
IOWA  SEMI-WEEKLY,  central  plant, 
4-unit  press,  gross  $1.4  million.  Solid 
community.  $1.8  million  includes 
much  real  estate.  Terms. 

KANSAS  WEEKLIES,  county  seat  unop¬ 
posed,  central  plant,  4-unit  web,  gross 
$640,000.  Negotiable. 

For  information  write 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
4210  Johnson  Drive,  Suite  lOOA 
Fairway,  KS  66205 


SUNBELT  SHOPPER,  15,000  circula¬ 
tion,  $170,000  gross,  good  cash  flow, 
excellent  growth  potential,  dynamic 
area.  $120,000  total  price,  with 
$40,000  down  and  seller  financing  of 
balance,  or  $90,000  cash.  Reply  to  Box 
1458,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

TWO  WEEKLY  newspapers  in  Midwest. 
Profitable,  established.  $250,000. 
Owner  financing.  Growth  potential. 
Building  included.  Dick  Briggs. 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES, 
Box  8225,  Savannah,  GA  31412. 
(912)  236-1596. _ 

Two  paid  weeklies  in  growing  suburbs  of 
Indianapolis,  $250,000.  Legals.  Cash 
only.  Box  708,  Greenwood,  IN  46142. 

TWO  PUBLICATIONS  covering  Ohio 
collectibles  and  crafts  markets.  One 
person  can  operate  profitably,  must 
sell,  with  or  without  equipment. 

(614)  837-4775  evenings. 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

YOU  WILL  BE  PROUD 
TO  SELL  TO  US 

Ex-Publishers  are  dedicated  to  "putting 
out”  excellent  products  and  we  will 
retain  family,  management  and  also 
continue  and  improve  community 
service.  We  seek  profitable  dailies, 
weeklies  and  shoppers  anywhere.  Week¬ 
ly  or  shopper  must  have  $500,000  or 
more  publishing  gross  and  minimum 
daily  publishing  gross  is  $800,000. 
Low  competition  markets  preferred. 
Write  in  complete  confidence  to  Box 
1399,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CANADIAN  NEWSPAPER  GROUP  (21 
publications)  is  seeking  to  purchase 
smaller  U.S.  daily  newspapers  (to 
25,000  circulation).  Write  or  telephone 
Arthur  E.  Weeks,  Sterling  Newspapers 
Limited,  2nd  Floor,  1827  West  5th 
Ave.,  Vancouver,  B.C.  V6J  1P5 
(604)  732-4443. 


_ RESEARCH _ 

SUNBELT  RESEARCH  established 
1971.  Probability  based  readership  and 
advertising  market  research.  Bob  Tarta- 
glione  (904)  338-1783. _ 

PUBUCATIONS  AVAILABLE 

ATTENTION,  EDITORS:  Let  20-year 
editor,  17-year  journalism  professor 
help  publicity  chairmen  help  you. 
Announce  "A  Primer  for  Publi¬ 
cists” — Mancunian  Publications,  Box 
945,  Martin,  TN  38237.  $10.95. 

_ SEMINARS _ 

"HOW  TO  NEGOTIATE  MORE  EFFECT- 
IVELY”-Designed  for  executives  and 
managers  who  negotiate  in  their  work. 
Conducted  by  W.  Gilbert  Faulk  Jr. 
(former  vp/legal  and  member  of  Dow 
Jones  management  committee-18  years 
industry  negotiating  experience).  Semi¬ 
nar  dates  orfered:  9:30-5:00  on  12/4, 
12/10,  12/11  and  12/16.  Location: 
Faulk  International,  2  Wall  St.,  NYC 
10005.  (212)  619-5666.  Fee: 
$385.00  includes  12/11  cocktail  party 
on  Manhattan  rooftop 

INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

BURKE  MARKETING  STRATEGIES 
offer  employee  and  carrier  counseling, 
comprehensive  sales  programs,  adjunct 
circulation  services,  (516)  588-2/35. 

DAILIES,  WEEKLIES,  NON-DAILIES. 
The  most  trusted  and  respected  circula¬ 
tion  professional  on  the  national  and 
international  level  (and  still  growing). 
KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT,  (313)  683-2963. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

LEVIS  SALES  SELLS!  The  finest  quality 
new  home  delivery  customers  via  tele¬ 
phone  sales  and  boy  crews,  national 
references,  for  action  call;  (201) 
966-5250. _ 

PROFESSIONALISM  IN  TELEPHONE 
and  door-to-door  sales. 
Circulation  Development,  Inc. 
_ (314)625-2315 _ 

WOODS  NEWCOMB,  INC. 

The  Marketing  Approach 
High  productivity,  low  charge 
backs  professional  telephone 
sales,  low  cost  with  impeccable 
references. 

_ (901)  761-1692 _ 

_ CONSULTANTS _ 

FEDERAL  CONTRACT  PRINTING 
Opportunities — Consulting 
Mead  Associates,  (716)  326-3333 

JMB  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Bob  Tartaglione,  (904)  338-1783 

CO-OP  SERVICES 

LET  A  PROVEN  CO-OP  professional  and 
trained  educator  show  you  a  cost  effec¬ 
tive  way  to  start  generating  thousands  of 
dollars  in  additional  income  through  co¬ 
op  advertising.  You  will  learn  how  tO; 
obtain  money,  find  and  implement  pro¬ 
grams,  follow  up  on  how  to  handle  all 
aspects  of  running  your  own  co-op 
department. 

A  FREE  co-op  potential  evaluation  will 
be  given  to  any  publication  at  no  obliga¬ 
tion.  20%  discount  to  all  publications 
ordering  before  December  12,  1986. 
Call  Pat  Leahy  (516)  331-3300. 


EQUIPMENT 


&  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

SQUeeze  Lenses  for  SAU/TAB. 

Lens  repair/optimize.  Herb  Carlbom,  CK 
Optical,  213/372-0372,  PO  Box  1067, 
Redondo  Beach,  CA  90278. 

COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

CIRCULATION  2001 
A  circulation  package  written  tor  the 
IBM  System/36.  Includes  inquiry,  data- 
entry,  starts,  stops,  complaints,  adjust 
draws,  PIA  billing,  carrier  billing,  TMC, 
bundle  top  wraps,  numerous  reports 
and  other  features. 

LEONARD  C.  STEELE 
STEELE'S  PROGRAMMING  SERVICES 
3142  FELIX  STREET 
ST.  JOSEPH,  MO  64501 
(816)  364-4286 

P.S.  My  answering  machine  works  now! 

NEWSPAPER  ACCOUNTING  SYSTEMS 
Sophisticated  and  powerful  financial 
accounting  systems  for  small-to- 
medium  sized  newspapers.  Includes 
advertising  accounts  receivable  with 
billing  and  history  reporting,  accounts 
payable  and  payroll,  each  fully  inter¬ 
faced  to  general  ledger.  Turnkey  system 
includes  newspaper  accounting  soft¬ 
ware,  NCR  Tower  computer,  2  termi¬ 
nals,  printer  and  on-site  operator 
training. 

DAILY  CIRCULATION  SYSTEM  PRICE 

I. 5000  $23,803 

II. 16,500  $28,953 

III. 27,500  $45,154 

IV. 50,000-1-  $65,758 

Please  inquire  for  weeklies  and  shop¬ 
pers.  Call  Fred  McDaniel,  Tamarix 
Systems,  (505)  326-7143  or  write  to 
101  E.  30th  St.,  Farmington,  NM 
87401. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
CORE  STRIPPERS 

MOST  MODERN  CORE  STRIPPER  IN 
THE  WORLD  SAVES  MONEY-LABOR- 
ALL  ELECTRIC-NO  SAWING.  DAR- 
MAR  7501  Coarsey  Dr.,  Tampa,  FL 
33604.  Call  (813)  932-8888  for 
Information. 

_ MAILROOM _ 

•24-P,  48-P  and  72-P  SHERIDAN/ 
HARRIS  STUFFERS  Guaranteed 
production;  refurbished  and  installed  in 
your  plant;  training  program  included 
•FOR  SALE:  New  manufactured  fold 
first  delivery  beds  tor  Harris/Sheridan 
stuffers. 

•WANTED  TO  BUY:  48-P  and  72-P  late 
model  stuffers. 

JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CONSUL¬ 
TANT;  (713)  468-5827. 

CHESHIRE  Labeling  Machine.  Model 
717,  with  glue  kit,  vacuum,  6  foot 
convevor.  EXCELLENT  CONDITION, 
over  $21,000  new  $9,000  or  best 
offer.  CALL:  John  Mellott  or  Jerry  Loos 
(216)  723-2332. 

GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Magnacraft  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Ed  Hels- 
ley;  (800)  527-1668  or  (214) 
357-0196. _ 

KANSA  320  inserter  5  into  1  new 
1982-83,  $15,000.  (216)  296-9657 
ask  for  David/Chuck  Dix. 

KANSA  320  Didde  Glaser  newspaper 
inserter  4  station  $12,500.  Call  Bill 
Schneider  (414)  784-0110. 

NEW  FROM  GRAPHIC  MANAGEMENT 
SHERIDAN  15-72  INSERTER  WITH 
15  HOPPERS  AND  11-48  with  11 
HOPPERS 

High  Speed  Remanufactured  Sheridan 
72P,  48P,  and  24P  inserters  with  per¬ 
formance  improvements.  SPEEDS  TO 
40,000  PER  HOUR. 

GMA  will  provide  you  with  a  remanu¬ 
factured  Sheridan  Inserting  system 
or  WE  WILL  REMANUFACTURE  YOUR 
EXISTING  MACHINE. 

Remanufactured  Sheridan  MS  and  HH 
Hoppers  with  ELECTRIC  CLUTCH 
FEATURE  -  INCREASES  NET 
THRUPUT. 

NEW  folded  Edge  First  Delivery  System 
for  Sheridan  inserters. 

NEW  Hall  Monitor  Counter  Stackers  and 
complete  line  of  NEW  Hall  Mallroom 
Equipment. 

ALL  REMANUFACTURED  EQUIPMENT 
IS  FACTORY  GUARANTEED  WITH  ONE 
YEAR  WARRANTY. 

INSERTER  INSTALLATION  AND 
DISASSEMBLY  SERVICES  ALSO 
PROVIDED. 

WANTED  TO  BUY:  INSERTERS  AND 
MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT.  COMPLETE 
DISASSEMBLY  AND  REMOVAL  FROM 
YOUR  PLANT. 

Graphic  Management  Associates,  Inc. 
11  Main  Street 
Southboro,  MA  01772 
_ (617)  481-8562 _ 

NEW  NEVER  USED  Carlson  Band  Tyer 
Model  TM-45  for  newspapers  or  maga¬ 
zines  etc.  $1850  or  best  offer.  Call 
Glinda  Cox,  Green  Valley,  Green  Valley, 
AZ  (602)-625-5511. 

NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES  manufac- 
tures  their  own  conveyor  wire.  Standard 
flex  and  extra  flex,  also  manufactures 
wire  tyers.  (213)  256-4791. 

SHERIDAN  48P  10  into  1  remanufac¬ 
tured,  new  drive,  guaranteed.  Installed 
in  your  plant,  training  program 
included. 

Northeast  Industries 
(213)  256-4791. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

_ MAILROOM _ 

WE  HANDLE  all  types  of  wire  conveyors 
and  spare  parts.  Also  Nolan  Channel 
Flex  conveyors  and  spare  parts. 

AC  drive  conversions 
Rollertop  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Bottom  wrappers  and  pasters 
Sta-Hi  251  &  257  S  stackers  stackers 
Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  106’s 
Truck  Loaders 
Sheridan  48P 
45°  90°  Floor  Curves 
Fly  table  for  Muller  inserter 
Signal  MLN  II  Tying  Machines 
3  ML2EES  Signal  Tying  Machines 
NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES 
_ (213)  256-4791 _ 

NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 

28-30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  International 
485  E.  17th  St.,  Suite  400 
Costa  Mesa,  CA  92627-3265 
Telephone:  (714)  646-5565 

PHOTOTYPESETTING 

2  COMPLETE  HARRIS 
FRONT-END  SYSTEMS 
1  -  2560  INCLUDES: 

2  -  11/35  CPU’s 
2  -  9760  CDC  Drives 

2  -  SI  controllers 

3  -  LA36  Decwriters 

2  -  256K  MOS  memory 

3  -  APS  micro  5  interfaced 
3  -  Wire  line  interfaces 

20  -  Data  disk  packs 

1  -  2540  INCLUDES: 

1  -  11/36  CPU 

2  -  9760  CDC  Drives 
2  -  SI  controllers 

2  -  256K  MOS  memory 

17  -  1770  Editorial  Terminals 
27  -  1780  Editorial  Terminals 

The  above  eq^uipment  will  be  available 
January  1987. 

Please  contact: 

Mr.  Greg  Stewart 
The  Tribune  Company 
PO  Box  191 
Tampa,  FL  33601 

COMPUGRAPHIC  8216-HR  Typesetter 
and  2  MCS-5  terminals.  Used  for  only  8 
months.  Must  sell,  make  an  offer.  Call 
Scott  at  (616)  279-7488. 


AM  Typesetters.  Rental/Purchase. 
CompEdit  5900  $7,000/$275. 
CompSet  4510/504  $5,750/$210. 
3510/504  $5,250/$200.  510/504 
$4,250/$160.  500/504  $2,950/$125 
500  $2,500/$100  AM.  Edit  Type  $50. 
AM  boards  call.  30  day  guarantee. 
Weber  (216)  729-2858. 

AUTOLOGIC,  INC.  APS  5U  100  Pica 
with  tape  reader  and  I/O  port.  5  MB 
Pertec  disk  drive.  Excellent  condition. 
Contact  John  Tank  (602)  271-8904. 

BUY/SELL/BROKER  reconditioned  CG 
typesetting  equipment.  Large  supply  of 
CG  parts  available.  Call  GRAPH-X  INC. 
(215)439-1942  Telex  846239 

PACU  CAD 

MARK  I,  IV,  V  PACESETTERS 
LINOTRON  202-C68600 
(614)  846-7025 

CG  8600-45  pica — three  years  old, 
excellent,  $26,500.  Inland  Printing 
Equipment  (80(3)  255-6746. 

CG  EDITWRITER  7700-HR: 

Dual  Disc,  22-1-  fonts.  Available  imme¬ 
diately.  Make  offer.  (408)  748-1360. 

DAVID  JOHN  COMPANY 
National  Equipment  Brokers 
"Buy  for  the  least" 

"Sell  for  the  most" 

(216)  562-5000 
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Use  this  handy  order  form  to  order: 

1987  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE  (Published  Nov.,  1986) 
1986  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  YEAR  BOOK  (Published  April,  1986) 

Please  send  me: 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE 

Exclusive  data  on  U.S.  and  Canadian  newspaper  markets. 

□  1987  Edition  $60  per  copy  □  Bulk  orders  5  or  more  $55.00  each  _ 

(U.S.  and  Canada)  $75  per  copy  outside  U.S.  &  Canada  Number  of  copies 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  YEARBOOK  -  Encyclopedia  of  the  newspaper  industry. 

□  1986  Edition  $60  per  copy  □  Bulk  orders  5  or  more  $55.00  each  _ 

(U.S.  and  Canada)  $75  per  copy  outside  U.S.  &  Canada  Number  of  copies 

Name _ Title _ 

Company _ _ 

Nature  of  Business  _ _ _ 

Address _ Ste./Apt _ 

City _ State _ Zip _ 

Payment  must  accompany  Market  Guide  and  Year  Book  orders. 


New  York  State  residents  add  applicable  sales  tax. 


Enclose  this  card 
with  your  payment. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


FOR  SALE:  Compugraphic  I  Typesetter 
$2,000.  Compugraphic  7200  with  100 
fonts,  $3,000.  Saxmayer,  like  new, 
newspaper  plastic  wrap  machine-List 
$12,500.,  Sacrifice  $7,500.  Used 
Multilith  Press  $200.,  Sharp  775 
Copier  $750.,  2  Apple  Compatible 
Computers  $250.  each.  Pied  Piper 
CPM  Computer  $500.  Write  ADVISOR, 
BOX  343,  MITCHELL,  SD  57301  OR 
CALL  (605)  996-8916. 


FOR  SALE:  Two  Compugraphic  7200’s 
w/20  film  strips.  Compugraphic  MDT 
350  terminal,  MDR  reader  and  2961 
printer  w/1 1  film  strips.  Log  E  500  hori¬ 
zontal  carmera.  Fiberglass  developing 
sink,  NuArc  film  dryer,  light  table.  Fair- 
child  Scan  A  Graver.  (515)  933-4241. 
Quad  County  Newspapers,  PO  Box  8, 
Fremont,  lA  52561. 


THOROUGHLY  TESTED  and  warranted. 
Unisetters  and  Trendsetters  available 
now  from  Inland  Printing  Equipment. 
Call  (800)  255-6746. 


USED  ITEK  QUADRIFONTS,  $75.  All 

fuaranteed-hundreds  available.  Call 
TANCOM,  Inc..  (603)  882-1450,  PO 
Box  702,  Londonderry,  NH  03053. 


USED  TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT 

Cameras . Platemakers 

Nationwide  Brokers-10%  Sales 
Commission.  We  remove  the  risk  when 
buying  or  selling  between  individuals. 
Bob  Weber,  (216)  831-0480 


VIDEOSETTER  UNIVERSAL  and 
Videosetter  Universal  with  RLO.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Installed  and 
warranted.  Inland  (’rinting  Equipment 
(800)  255-6746. 


GOSS  Suburban  units,  Goss  Communi- 
W  units,  Goss  SC  and  Suburban  folders, 
Goss  Suburban  and  Urbanite  roll 
stands,  104  Count-O-Veyor,  rewinders, 
press  parts,  press  rebuilding,  press 
moving  and  erecting,  55  gal.  Lincoln 
ink  pump.  DM  Industries  Ltd,  4245 
Belle  Aire  Lane,  Downers  Grove,  IL 
60515.  (312)  968-1680. 


Double  3-2  Goss  Imperial  folder 
Double  out  delivery 
22  3/4  cutoff  with  balloon  former 
This  folder  has  been  magnafluxed  (no 

NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES,  INC, 
(213)  256-4791 


FINCOR  DC  MOTORS  (2): 
Matched  for  parallel,  reconditioned, 
includes  controllers.  (1)  50  HP,  240V, 
175A;  (1)  40  HP,  240V,  140A.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Make  offer.  (408) 
748-1360. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

Rebuilt  and  guaranteed 

GOSS  COMMUNITY  3-Unit  press, 

running  side  register,  folder  w/  20  H.P. 

drive,  complete  press  with  all 

accessories. 

GOSS  SC  FOLDER  rebuilt,  1/4  fold  tape 
delivery,  50  H.P.  Fincor. 

NEWSKING,  reconditioned  add-on  unit 
and  roll  stand.  1973  excellent 
condition. 

UPPER  FORMER,  Harris,  new  1979 
like  new.  Priced  to  sell. 

REBUILT  GOSS  COMMUNITY  Oil  bath 
presses,  add-on  units. 

All  machinery  is  on  our  floor  available 
for  immediate  delivery. 

WE  GUARANTEE  OUR  MACHINERY 
WANTED  TO  BUY 

Goss-Harris-King  presses  and 
accessories 

Call  us  before  your  trade! 

OFFSET  WEB  SALES,  INC. 

73  N.  Sunset  Drive 
Camano  Island,  WA  98292 
(206)  387-0097 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


HARRIS  I 

N845  45.5  x  36  (Standard  &  narrow 
gap) 

Units  from  72-82  RH  and  LH 

N936  42  X  36 

N900  42  X  46 

V25  21.5  and  22.75 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Cary  Imprinter  22.75  (1981) 

TEt;  HR  X  4000  After  Burner 
Butler  Splicers 
TEC  Catalitic  After  Burner 
-Harris  Presses  available  in  heat  set  or 
cold  configurations 

-Re-built  and  warranteed  units,  folders 
and  press  systems  available 
Treasure  Chest  Advertising  Co.,  Inc. 
511  West  Citrus  Edge 
Glendora,  CA  91740-5098 
(818)  914-3981  Tlx  (910)  584-1350 


GOSS  URBANITE  5  mono  units,  one  3 
color  unit,  1/2,  1/4  folder  with  upper 
balloon  and  skip  slitter,  6  Cary  flying 
pasters  (3  right,  3  left)  offered  as 
complete  press  or  individual  compo¬ 
nents,  “as  is",  or  rebuilt. 

I  PEC  Incorporated 
Wheeling,  IL  60090 
(312)459-9700  Tlx  206766 


Goss,Metroliner,  22”,  6  units,  3  decks 
Metro,  22  3/4",  4  units,  1  deck 
Metro  23  9/16”,  9  units,  4 
decks 

Urbanite,  22”,  6  units 
Urbanite,  9  units,  1970-72 
Urbanite  10  units,  1977-82 
Suburban  1500,  6  units,  1975 
Suburban  1500,  4  units,  4 
meg’s 

Super  Suburban,  4  units, 

35,000 

IPH 

Creusot  Loire  Gazette,  4  units, 
1983 

SC,  6  units  1971 
Community,  6  units,  1969-77 
Community,  2  units,  1971 
SC,  Urbanite  upper  formers 
Harris,  1650,  5  units,  1979 
845,  10  units,  2  folders, 
splic  ers 

V15A,  4  units,  JF7,  1972 
VI 5A,  4  units,  JF4,  1980 
King,  Color,  6  units,  KJ8,  1981 
News,  5  units,  KJ6,  1973-85 

WE  NEED  PRESSES  NOW! 

ONE  CORP/ATLANTA 
(404)  458-9351  TLX  700563 


HARRIS 

Harris  V  700  5  units,  1  JF  10  folder, 

3  Butlers. 

Harris  VI 5A  7  units  2  folders 
Harris  V15A  4  units  1  folder 
Harris  4  position  stacked  roll  stand 
Harris  V15A  add  on  units,  completely 
refurbished 

Harris  V25  add  on  units 
Harris  upper  former 
KING 

News  King  6  units  KJ6  folder, 
immaculate  condition  with  large  spare 
parts 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Single  Butler  splicer  4042-8  dual 
unwind  and  hoist  system 
All  equipment  available  immediately  in 
our  warehouse.  Delivery,  installation 
and  financing  can  be  arranged. 

All  Equipment  Guaranteed. 
MIRACLE  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

11  RADO  DRIVE 
NAUGATUCK,  CT  06770 
(203)  723-0928  Telex  140186 


PARTS  FOR 
GOSS  PRESSES 

service-mechanical  &  electrical 
exchange  parts,  good  service. 
Dauphin  Graphics 
(717)  362-3243 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


FOR  SALE:  MGD  22  offset  press,  maxi¬ 
mum  sheet  size  17'/2  x  22‘/2,  straight 
edge  plate  clamp.  Chain  delivery.  Also 
two  Comp  IV’s  and  two  Compuwriters 
(one  for  spare  parts).  Make  an  offer. 
Write  to  Berlin  Journal,  PO  Box  10, 
Berlin,  Wl  54923.  Ph.  (414) 
361-1515. 


GOSS 

Goss  Community  Presses 
5  Units,  1-S.C.  Folder 
with  40  H.P.  Drive 

3  Units,  1-S.C.  Folder 
with  50  H.P.  Drive 

2  Units,  1  Community  Folder 
with  20  H.P.  Drive 
Goss  Suburban  Press 

5  Units  (1-1500  Series) 

6  Pos.  Roll  Stand,  40  H.P. 

Press  Drive 

HARRIS 

Harris  V-15A  Press 

7  Units,  1-JF7  Folder  1977  Mfg. 

4  Units  V-15A  Press 
with  JF7  Folder  1969-71 

KING 

Color  King  Press,  5  Units 
Reconditioned  with  2-KJ6 
Folders,  30  H.P.  &  20  H.P. 

Press  Drives 

NEWS  KING  PRESSES 
6  Unit,  News  King  Press  with 
KJ6  Folder,  30  H.P,  Press  Drive 
4  Unit,  News  King  Press  with 
KJ6  Folder,  3  H.P.  Press  Drive 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Baldwin  Count-o-veyors 
Ebway  Splicers 
3-Knife  Trimmers 
All  presses  available  ”as-is”, 
reconditioned  or  delivered  and 
installed.  Will  sell  complete 
presses  or  add-on  units. 

Web  Press  Corporation 
Midwest  Office  (816)  931-5291 
4200  Pennsylvania,  Suite  210 
Kansas  City,  MO  64111 
Contact:  Terry  Morton 


WE  HAVE  IN  STORAGE:  Spare  parts  for 
Hoe,  Scott,  Goss  and  Wood  presses, 
offset  or  letterpress. 

4  Mark  II  half  decks 
Double  3-2  Goss  Imperial  folder 
balloon  formers  C.O.  22  3/4”. 

Complete  5  unit  VI 5  Harris  press 

Goss  Mark  I  add  on  units 

Goss  reels  and  pasters 

Goss  Mark  I  halfdecks 

1  double  Goss  2:1  folder-22  3/4  cutoff 

Goss  Skip  Slitter 

Portable  ink  fountains 

Goss  single  width  balloons 

Hoe  Skip  Slitters 

Capitol  roll-handling  equipment,  new  & 
used 

Goss  Urbanite  quarter  folder 
Hoe  balloons 
Paper  roll  dollies 

We  have  or  can  get  what  you  need 
for  your  pressroom  or  mailroom 
We  do  machinery  moving  and  erecting 
We  buy  printing  equipment 
NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
(213)  256-4751 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


GOSS 

Goss  Urbanite  5  Units 

Goss  Urbanite  3  color  units 

Goss  Urbanite  folders,  roll  stands. 

drives  and  accessories 

Goss  Community  units,  folders  and 

acces. 

Goss  Metroliner  6  units  22" 

Harris  V-15A  7  units  1977 

Harris  1650  Add-on  unit 

Harris  845  six  3  color  units,  2  mono 

units,  folder  1982 

Harris  845-10  units,  3  folders 

Harris  V-25  8  units  1982 

Harris  A-15C  6  units  1979 

Harris  folders,  roll  stands,  upper 

balloon  formers  &  drives 

Harris  V25  upper  balloon  former 

KING 

KJ-6  folders  1980 
Newsking  4  units,  complete 
KJ6  folders 

Colorking  3  units  1983 

MISCELLANEOUS 

3  Cary  Flying  Pasters  (running  on 
Urbanite) 

Urbanite  skip  slitter  upper  formers 

WANTED:  Newspaper  presses  and 
accessories 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  (Chicago),  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  206766 


PRESS  EQUIPMENT 

1  News  King  add-on  unit,  1975 

2  News  King  add-on  units  -  stacked  set 
-  1973-76  with  circ.  registration 

5  Unit  News  King  with  KJ6  -  very  good 
condition  -  1972 

6  Unit  News  King  with  KJ6,  1970-74 
5  Unit  Color  King,  KJ6  folder.  Complete 

press  Of  add-on  units 

5  Unit  Daily  King  II,  KJ8  folder  mfg. 
1983  -  like  new 

2  Unit  grease  lubricated  Goss 
Community 

1  Goss  community  add-on  oil  bath  unit 
4  Unit  Community  with  SC  folder 

6  Unit/2  Folder  Community  with  SC  and 
Community  folder 

7  Unit  SSC,  1983,  4-high  with  heatset 
package,  3  floor  Community  units 

2  Urbanite  Tri-color  units  -  U-705, 
U-731 

4  Unit  Harris  V-15A,  JF7  folder 
4  Unit  Solna  RP36  Commercial  web 
press  with  combination  folder  can  be 
used  for  newspaper  and/or  commer¬ 
cial 

applications. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  Tlx  42362 


HARRIS  V-15-A 
4-Units,  JF  7  folder 
Newly  retrofitted  with  SCR  Drive 
Brush  dampening,  an  extra  30  HP 
motor.  Available  after  Jan.  5.  1987. 
Call  (413)  532-7091  ask  for  John. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


Effective  January  1.  1986 


LINE  ADS 

1  week  —  $5.25  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $4.70  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks  —  $3.95  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks  —  $3.15  per  line,  per  issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  —  $3.50  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $2.90  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks  —  $2.50  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks  —  $2.30  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $5.50  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $3.50  per  insertion  for  box  service. 


Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


Count  approximately  37  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 
3  lines  minimum. 

NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  2  pm  (ET) 

For  Saturday’s  Issue.  _ 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES _ 


HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


HELP  WANTED 
ACADEMIC 


HARRIS 

-N-1650,  4  units,  1972,  22  %. 
-N-845,  8  units,  1-RBC2. 

-N-845,  6  units,  1-RBC2,  3  MEG. 
-V-15A,  4  units. 

-V-15  "Vanguard",  2  units  (add-on) 
GOSS 

-Metroliner,  2  units,  half  deck,  22% 
-Metroliner,  6  units,  3  half  decks,  22”, 
2:1  folder,  1980 
-Urbanite,  9  units,  1972 
-Urbanite  add-on  units  and  folders 
-8  Cary  45-40  Autopasters 

BELL-CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  796-8442  Telex  130326 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


SHERIDAN  24P  inserter  for  small 
weekly  operation.  Please  contact  Box 
9737,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP 

WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


EDITOR-PUBLISHER 
For  small  weekly.  Profit,  equity  sharing 
possible.  Send  resume  to  The  Black 
River  Tribune,  Box  156,  Ludlow,  VT 
05149. 


PUBLISHER— Newspaper  group  is 
seeking  an  aggressive  leader  to  plan, 
organize,  lead  and  control  our  weekly 
operation.  We  are  a  group  of  8  commun¬ 
ity  newspapers  (circulation  of  140,000 
in  a  very  competitive  market),  whose 
growth  and  future  expansion  potential 
have  just  begun.  Successful  candidate 
should  possess  the  ability  to  motivate 
and  inspire  our  staff,  lead  and  direct  our 
management  team,  and  build  a  profit¬ 
able  progressive  newspaper  operation. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  Times  Newspapers  Inc.  8033,  Frank¬ 
furt  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  PA  19136  Attn: 
Robert  Smylie,  or  call  (215)  332-3300. 


EXECUTIVE  MANAGER:  Virginia  Press 
Association  seeks  chief  association 
executive  with  knowledge  of  journalism, 
newspaper  publishing;  to  serve  as  regis¬ 
tered  lobbyist;  to  manage  advertising 
sales,  newspaper  clipping  service  and 
association  operations.  Salary  in  mid 
$50’s;  generous  benefits;  ideal  loca¬ 
tion;  unified  association.  Send  resume, 
letter  to  XM  Search,  VPA,  PO  Box 
C-32015,  Richmond,  VA  23261-2015. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBLICATIONS 

DIRECTOR 


The  Associated  Students  UCLA  seeks  an  individual 
with  proven  editorial,  printing,  advertising,  media  law,  and 
business  ability  to  administer  and  advise  all  aspects  of 
student  publications,  including  the  Daily  Bruin,  campus 
radio,  six  special  interest  papers,  the  yearbook,  and  other 
campus  media. 

The  individual  we  seek  must  have  a  solid  journalism 
background  and  be  able  to  advise  without  restricting 
editorial  freedom  or  journalistic  enthusiasm.  Emphasis  is 
on  the  support  and  training  of  a  student  staff  of  over  300. 
Directly  supervises  a  three  member  professional  staff  and 
oversees  all  financial  planning,  budgeting  and  cost  control 
procedures  for  an  annual  budget  of  nearly  $2  million.  Works 
closely  with  a  student  majority  publishing  board. 

UCLA  wants  the  best  possible  publications  profes¬ 
sional  for  this  key  position.  Previous  experience  with  a 
campus  publication  program,  including  typesetting,  lay-out, 
and  production  techniques  is  highly  desirable.  The  compen¬ 
sation,  benefits,  and  environment  are  outstanding  —  but  the 
position  demands  a  high  energy  administrator  with  excep¬ 
tional  managerial  skills.  Please  submit  resume  with  cover 
letter  and  salary  history  to; 

Associated  Students  UCLA 
Personnel  Dept.  —  CHE 
308  Westwood  Plaza  —  KH205 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90024 

Affirmative  Action  Employer 


ACCOUNTING  MANAGER  we  need  a 
general  accounting  manager  who 
reports  directly  to  financial  officer,  to 
oversee  a  small  staff  and  is  not  afraid  to 
get  his  hands  dirty.  Should  possess  an 
accounting  or  finance  degree  but  would 
consider  experience  in  lieu  of  same. 
Knowledge  of  business  and  accounting 
computer  systems  a  definite  plus. 
Sound  background  in  accounting  prin¬ 
ciples  and  practice  is  required.  Send 
resume  and  salary  history  to  Personnel 
Director,  Union  Leader  Corporation,  PO 
Box  780,  Manchester,  NH  03105. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER/ADMINISTRA¬ 
TIVE  ASSISTANT  sought  for  3  times  a 
week  student  newspaper.  Associate 
degree  or  equivalent  combination  of 
education,  and  1-3  years  related  experi¬ 
ence.  Bachelor's  degree  preferred. 
Strong  business  skills  required. 
Includes  management  of  a  budget  in 
excess  of  $300,000  per  year.  Also 
involves  managing  advertising  and 
production  staffs.  Ability  to  work  with 
students,  professors  and  administrators 
important  Related  media  experience 
helpful.  Send  3  references  with  resume 
to  Virginia  Rouslin,  202  Tangeman 
Univ.  Center,  University  of  Cincinnati, 
OH  45221.  Deadline  November  14. 


ACADEMIC 


ATTENTION 

MINORITY 

JOURNALISTS 

Are  you  inter  tsted  in  an  edit- 
ing  career  on  a  daily 
newspaper?  The  1987  Editing 
Program  for  Minority  Jour¬ 
nalists  offers  a  number  of  full 
fellowships  in  its  8  week 
summer  training  session  at 
the  University  of  Arizona, 
Tucson.  The  intensive  prog¬ 
ram  in  editing  and  manage¬ 
ment  techniques  results  in  a 
full  time  editing  job  on  a  daily 
newspaper  at  the  end  of  the 
program.  Prefer  at  least  1 
year  professional  journalism 
background.  For  details  and 
application  contact:  EPMJ, 
University  of  Arizona,  Jour¬ 
nalism  Department,  Tucson, 
AZ  85721.  (602)  621-5777. 
Application  deadline  Febru¬ 
ary  1,  1987. 


TEXAS  A&M  UNIVERSITY  Department 
of  Journalism  has  five  tenure-track 
faculty  positions  available  because  of 
retirements  and  upgrading  to  tenure- 
track  positions.  Successful  applicants 
should  have  expertise  in  one  or  more  of 
theses  areas:  advertising,  agricultural 
journalism,  broadcast  news,  magazine 
journalism,  newspaper  journalism  and 
public  relations. 

PH.D.  preferred.  Master’s  degree 
required.  Strong  professional  experi¬ 
ence  desired.  Starting  date  is  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  1987.  Deadline  for  applications 
is  December  15,  1986.  Texas  A&M 
University  is  an  equal  opportunity,  affir¬ 
mative  action  employer.  Minorities  are 
especially  encouraged  to  apply.  Send 
your  vita  nd  names,  addresses  and  tele¬ 
phone  numbers  of  three  references  to 
Professor  Howard  Eilers,  Department  of 
Journalism,  Texas  A&M  University, 
College  Station,  TX  77843-4111. 


ASSOCIATE  OR  FULL  PROFESSOR 
with  substantial  experience  in  print 
journalism  and  demonstrated  scholarly 
interest  in  the  field.  Person  is  expected 
to  play  a  major  part  in  the  School's  news 
editorial  sequence  and  interact  with  a 
faculty  whose  interests  encompass  the 
whole  range  of  mass  communications; 
specifically,  person  will  work  with 
students  in  a  news  service  for  regional 
newspapers  as  well  as  teach  courses  in 
reporting,  writing,  and  editing  and 
participate,  including  publication,  in  a 
continuing  appraisal  of  the  role  of 
contemporary  journalism  in  a  democra¬ 
tic  society.  Rank  and  salary  dependent 
on  professional  experience  and  scholar¬ 
ly  accomplishments.  Advanced  degree 
and  teaching  experience  preferred. 
Qualified  applicants  should  write  and 
submit  detailed  vita,  names  of  three 
references,  and  representative  publica¬ 
tions  to: 

Professor  William  E.  Ames,  Chair 
Search  Committee 

School  of  Communications  DS-40 
University  of  Washington 
Seattle,  WA  98195 

The  University  of  Washington  is  an 
Affirmative  Action/Equal  Opportunity 
Employer  and  encourages  application 
from  all  qualified  persons. 

DEADLINE:  FEBRUARY  15,  1987 


PHOTOJOURNALISM  PROFESSOR 
SAN  FRANCISCO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
JOURNALISM  DEPARTMENT 
Full-time  photojournalism  position 
open.  Journalism  Department,  San 
Francisco  State  University,  beginning 
September,  1987.  Tenure-track  assis¬ 
tant  or  associate  professor,  depending 
on  qualifications,  to  teach  photojour¬ 
nalism,  design  and  graphics,  and  to 
advise  laboratory  publications.  Candi¬ 
dates  must  have  extensive  professional 
experience  on  newspapers  magazine. 
Bachelor's  or  Master’s  degree  if  candi¬ 
date  also  has  6  to  10  years  experience. 
Alternatively,  a  Ph.D.  with  4  years 
experience.  Previous  teaching  required. 
The  Department,  which  is  accredited, 
has  three  programs-News  Editorial, 
Magazine,  and  Photojournalism. 
Students  have  won  regional  and  nation¬ 
al  awards  for  investigative  reporting, 
magazine  writing  and  photojournalism. 
Send  letter  of  application,  vita,  samples 
of  work  as  journalists  and  syllabus  of 
course  in  candidate’s  area  of  strongest 
expertise  tO:  Betty  Medsger,  Chair, 
Journalism  Department,  San  Francisco 
State  University,  1600  Holloway  Ave., 
San  Francisco,  CA  94132.  Call  (415) 
469-2663.  Deadline:  December  15, 
1986.  An  Equal  Opportunity/Affirma¬ 
tive  Action  Employer. 


MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY’S 
Department  of  Journalism  is  seeking  a 
chairperson  for  fall  1987.  A  nationally 
prominent  individual  with  strong  leader¬ 
ship  ability  and  outstanding  credentials 
in  any  area  of  mass  communication  or 
journalism  education  is  sought.  A 
Ph.D.,  or  equivalent  distinguished 
national  accomplishment  to  qualify  for 
senior  faculty  rank  is  required.  Salary  is 
negotiable  and  competitive.  It  is  ho^d 
the  new  chairman  will  be  selected  early 
enough  to  be  involved  in  filling  open 
faculty  positions.  Send  resume  to  Dr. 
Gerald  Stone,  Chair,  Search  Commit¬ 
tee,  Department  of  Journalism, 
Memphis  State  University,  Memphis, 
TN  38152.  The  Search  committee  will 
begin  considering  applications  ()ec.  1 
and  will  continue  until  the  position  is 
filled.  Memphis  State  University  is  an 
Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action 
Employer  which  specifically  invites  and 
encourages  applications  from  minori¬ 
ties  and  women. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  JOURNALISM 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Oshkosh 
seeks  to  fill  a  vacancy  g*  the  assistant 
/associate  professor  level  in  its  news- 
editorial  sequence.  The  position  is 
tenure-track,  begins  September  1, 
1987;  salary  is  competitive.  Course 
responsibilities  include  news  writing, 
editing,  reporting,  and  feature  writing; 
there  is  a  possibility  of  course  develop¬ 
ment  to  take  advantage  of  applicant’s 
interest  and  experience.  A  doctorate  is 
preferred,  but  a  master’s  degree  with 
significant  professional  experience  is 
required. 

UW  Oshkosh  has  a  Faculty  Develop¬ 
ment  Fund  for  supporting  faculty 
research  and  professional  growth. 
Faculty  are  encouraged  and  supported 
in  seeking  extramural  funding  where 
appropriate. 

Please  send  a  letter  of  application,  vita, 
and  three  recent  letters  of  reference  to 
Gary  Coll,  Department  of  Journalism, 
UW  Oshkosh,  Oshkosh,  Wl  54901. 
Applications  will  be  accepted  until  the 
position  is  filled;  screening  of  candi¬ 
dates  will  begin  January  5,  1987. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  Oskhkosh 
is  an  Affirmative  Action/Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  employer. 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  of  Communi- 
cations.  Ph.D.  in  Communications, 
English  or  Rhetoric.  Tenure  Track.  We 
are  seeking  a  generalist  in  Communica¬ 
tions  with  a  strong  Humanities  back¬ 
ground  and  a  commitment  to  teaching. 
Applicants  should  have  experience  in 
several  of  the  following  areas:  Film, 
History  of  Media,  Script  Writing  for 
Radio  and  Television,  Advertising, 
Public  Relations,  Magazine  Article  Writ¬ 
ing,  or  Technical  Writing.  Start  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  1987.  Send  Dossier  by  January 
20  to  Roger  Lund,  Chairman,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  English,  Le  Moyne  College, 
Syracuse,  NY  13214.  A/A,  EOE. 


HEAD-DEPARTMENT  OF  JOURNALISM 
Nominations  and  applications  are 
invited  for  position  of  Head  of  fully 
accredited  Department  of  Journalism. 
Department  has  strong  professional 
orientation;  an  outstanding  internship 
program;  is  staffed  with  13  full-time 
faculty;  and  offers  600  majors  in  four 
programs:  news-editorial,  photojournal¬ 
ism,  advertising  and  public  relations. 
Nationally  known  for  successs  of  gradu¬ 
ates  and  honors  won  by  publications 
and  professional  student  societies,  and 
aspires  to  be  one  of  the  premier  profes¬ 
sional  programs  in  the  country. 
Western  Kentucky  University  is  a 
comprehensive  public  university  enroll¬ 
ing  more  than  12,000  students.  Bowl¬ 
ing  Green  is  a  south  central  Kentucky 
city  of  approximately  50,000  serving  as 
the  cultural,  professional  and  recrea¬ 
tional  center  for  surrounding  counties. 
Earned  doctorate  with  professional 
experience  preferred;  candidates  with 
outstanding  professional  experience 
without  terminal  degree  considered. 
Salary  competitive.  Position  available 
July  or  August,  1987  at  expected  rank 
of  professor. 

Send  letter  of  application,  resume  and 
three  letters  of  recommendation  by 
December  1,  1986  to  Office  of 
Academic  Affairs,  Journalism  Head 
Search,  Western  Kentucky  University, 
Bowwiing  Green,  KY  42101.  Women 
and  minorities  encouraged  to  apply.  An 
Affirmative  Action,  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


ART/GRAPHICS _ 

FULL  TIME  staff  artist  wanted  in  beaut¬ 
iful  Annapolis,  Maryland.  Artist  would 
be  expected  to  learn  how  to  use  a 
personal  computer.  Work  includes  loca¬ 
tor  maps,  illustrations  and  design. 
Apply  to  Tom  Marquardt,  Managing 
Editor,  The  Capital,  PO  Box  911,  Anna¬ 
polis,  MD  21404. 


CLASSIFIED/TELEMARKETING 

MANAGER 

for  twice-weekly  newspaper  in  Zone  4. 
Strong  telemarketing  background 
essential.  Responsibilities  include  sales 
planning  and  marketing  strategy  deve¬ 
lopment,  training  and  motivating  a  staff 
of  20.  Please  send  cover  letter  and 
resume  detailing  education,  experience 
and  background  in  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  to  Box  1515,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 
117  year  old  Cape  Cod  weekly  seeks 
a  take-charge  manager  to  work  for  a 
hands-off  publisher.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  a  capable  person 
who  gets  results.  Advancement  to 
general  manager  is  possible.  A  profit 
sharing  company  with  a  full  range  of 
benefits  and  good  pay. 

SEND  PARTICULARS  TO: 
Duane  A.  Steele 
100  Bradford  St. 

Provincetown,  MA  02657 


THE  TRENTONIAN  is  looking  for  a  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  manager  in  one  of  the 
most  competitive  newspaper  markets  in 
the  country.  We  are  a  7  day  a  week 
publication  with  a  TMC  product  twice 
weekly.  Candidate  will  be  responsible 
for  overall  management  of  classified 
department;  planning  and  budgeting; 
inside  and  outside  supen/isory  experi¬ 
ence  necessary.  Attractive  salary, 
incentive  program  will  full  benefit  pack¬ 
age.  Send  resume  with  salary  require¬ 
ment  to  E.L.  Hoffman,  Publisher,  The 
Trentonian,  600  Perry  St.,  Trenton,  NJ 
08602. 


8EAUTIFUL  southwest  Florida/enjoy 
the  beach  and  your  job  as  classified 
manager  for  a  group  of  weekly  newspap¬ 
ers.  Salary/bonus  $25,000-30,000  a 
year.  Send  resume  to  Box  1494,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
Lead  and  motivate  outside  sales  staff 
and  phone  room.  Medium  daily  and 
Sunday  in  Zone  2.  Resume  and  salary 
requirements  in  confidence  to  Box 
1498,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  DIRECTOR  tor  new  monthly  busi¬ 
ness  tabloid,  major  metro  Zone  5, 
statewide  10,000.  Must  have  business 
to  business  space  sales  experience  a  d 
motivational  abilities.  Number  2  posi¬ 
tion  in  company,  will  become  associate 
publisher.  Resume  and  letter,  treated 
confidentially,  to  Box  1478,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AD  DIRECTOR 

Organized,  promotion-minded  manager 
sought  for  growing  10,000  circulation 
daily  in  beautiful  northern  California. 
The  successful  candidate  will  have  a 
proven  track  record  in  sales  and  will  be 
good  with  people.  Excellent  salary  and 
bonus  package  for  the  right  person. 
Send  resume  and  salary  history  to 
Oroville  Mercury  Register,  2081 
Second  St.,  Oroville,  CA  95965. 


AD  MANAGER  for  L.l.  lifestyle  group. 
Strong  ad  agency  sales.  A  history  of 
success  will  enable  you  to  make  this  18 
year  old  group  grow  even  more. 
Resume  and  strong  cover  letter  to:  Good 
Times,  Box  303,  Roslyn,  NY  1576. 


ADVERTISING  SALESPERSON.  Make 
extra  money  part-time  or  high  gross  full 
time  selling  our  service  to  your  custom¬ 
ers.  Exclusive  territory.  We  train  and 
give  continuous  support.  $500  invest¬ 
ment.  Box  1518,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  wanted  for 
50,000,  Zone  5  daily.  Management 
experience  is  a  must.  Full  responsibility 
for  budgeting,  sales  strategy,  motiva¬ 
tion  and  staff  training.  Base/bonus  plan 
for  compensation  in  $50,000  and  up 
range.  Resumes  and  letters  kept  strictly 
confidential.  Box  1525,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  needed  for 
40,0000  daily  in  San  Diego  market. 
Will  manage  all  advertising,  marketing 
and  promotional  functions.  Required: 
proven  record  of  achievement  in  meet¬ 
ing  or  exceeding  revenue  goals,  excel¬ 
lent  human  relation  skills,  2  years  of 
advertising  management  experience, 
competence  in  marketing  research  and 
pricing  strategies,  operational  and 
strategic  planning  expertise  and  college 
degree.  Opportunities  for  intra¬ 
corporate  advancement.  Treat  your 
family  to  a  lifestyle  that  can’t  be 
matched  anywhere.  Salary  plus  perfor¬ 
mance  bonuses.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Times-Advocate, 
207  E.  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Escondido, 
CA  92025,  c/o  Personnel  Department, 
no  phone  calls  please. 

AGGRESSIVE  COMPANY  in  Zone  6 
seeks  a  Classified  Manager  to  set  up 
class  ad  program  in  all  our  papers.  Must 
have  experience  in  phone  sales  as  well 
as  outside  sales,  with  good  track  record. 
Excellent  opportunity  tor  second  in 
command  to  move  up.  Send  resume 
with  qualifications  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Jim  Merit,  PO  Box  1999, 
Sulphur,  LA  70664. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER 
60,000  Circulation 

We’re  looking  for  a  first  class  CAM  to 
manage  an  enthusiastic,  20-person 
sales  team  in  a  market  with  year-round 
sunshine  and  the  most  explosive  growth 
imaginable.  Our  dailies.  The  Mesa 
Tribune,  the  Tempe  Daily  News  and  the 
The  Chandeler  Arizoner,  are  growing 
right  along  with  the  dynamic  East  Valley 
of  metropolitan  Phoenix.  Our  new  CAM 
will  have  a  proven  record  of  success,  be 
a  creative  leader  of  both  inside  and 
outside  sales  and  will  possess  strong 
administrative  skills.  A  strong  sales 
training  background  would  be  great, 
too,  but  previous  experience  as  a  classi¬ 
fied  manager  is  an  absolute  must.  We 
are  offering  an  excellent  compensation 
and  benefits  package  and  the  opportun¬ 
ity  to  live  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  desirable  sections  of  the  country. 
For  prompt  and  confidential  considera¬ 
tion,  please  forward  your  resume,  salary 
history  and  requirements  to  Cox  Arizona 
Publications,  120  West  First  Avenue, 
Mesa,  AZ  85202. _ 

CO-OP  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Excellent  opportunity  for  an  exper¬ 
ienced  proven  co-op  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  for  a  growing  Zone  2  daily/Sunday 
newspaper.  The  applicant  should  be 
well  versed  in  the  co-op  field,  able  to 
work  with  many  projects  at  the  same 
time.  Familiarity  with  the  RECAS  prog¬ 
ram  would  be  an  asset.  Good  benefits, 
salary  relative  to  past  experience  and 
success  factor.  Box  1527,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SALESPERSON 

National  publisher  requires  aggressive 
and  experienced  advertising  salesper¬ 
son  tor  consumer  electronics  maga¬ 
zines.  Must  be  willing  to  relocate  to 
North  Carolina.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to:  Advertising,  PO  Box 
1447,  Shelby,  NC  28150. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING 
FOR  ASSISTANT  REGION 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER 


The  person  we’re  looking  for  has  an  undergraduate 
degree  in  marketing  or  communications  with  three  to 
five  years  of  agency  or  corporate  advertising 
experience. 

Job  responsibilities  include  negotiating  and  evaluating 
local  media  programs,  managing  advertising  funds, 
preparing  and  presenting  plans  and  programs  to  retailer 
groups,  and  helping  Independent  dealers  put  their 
advertising  programs  and  promotions  together. 

Travel  is  required  throughout  a  10  state  area,  and  the 
person  wtih  good  presentation  skills  will  have  a  definite 
advantage.  In  return,  we  offer: 

•  excellent  benefits 

•  the  prestige  of  working  with  the  finest  field 
organization  in  the  industry 

•  attractive  promotional  opportunities 

To  find  out  more,  send  us  a  letter  and  a  resume  that 
includes  your  recent  salary  history  to: 

A.  Talton 

Human  Resources  Department 
THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE 
&  RUBBER  COMPANY 

1144  East  Market  Street 
Akron,  Ohio  44316 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M/F/H/V 
We'll  keep  it  all  confidential,  of  course. 


GOODYEAR 
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ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  25,000 
circulation  daily  in  competitive  market. 
We  are  seeking  a  leader  with  strong 
people  skills  and  ability  to  make 
convincing  presentations  to  major 
advertisers.  Competitive  compensation 
package  for  person  with  management 
experience  and  proven  track  record. 
Send  resume  to  Greg  Oxley,  General 
Manager,  Transcript-Telegram,  120 
Whiting  Farms  Rd.,  Holyoke,  MA 
01040. 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
We  have  a  market  that  is  growing — and 
that  is  predicted  to  expand  significantly 
in  the  years  just  ahead. 

We  have  a  quality  product  that  is  reaso¬ 
nably  priced. 

We  want  a  pro  to  lead  our  circulation 
department  into  the  future. 

We’re  a  19,000  PM  daily,  located  in  the 
Middle  West,  in  an  attractive  communi¬ 
ty  that  is  home  to  a  major  university.  We 
need  new  leadership  in  a  key  depart¬ 
ment  to  allow  us  to  maintain  and  build 
upon  our  number  one  position  in  a  high¬ 
ly  competitive  market. 

If  you  believe  you’re  the  right  person, 
write  to  us.  Let  us  know  whether  you 
have  ABC  experience,  whether  you  have 
worked  with  a  TMC  product,  what  forms 
of  delivery  you  have  managed,  and 
generally  what  your  strengths  and  abili¬ 
ties  are.  Include  your  salary  history  (we 
will  offer  a  salary  commensurate  with 
your  experience)  and  the  names  of 
references  (only  those  who  can  be 
contacted  in  confidence).  Send  your 
replies  to  Box  1495,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Small  Zone  5  daily  with  TMC  product 
has  an  immediate  opening  with  an 
excellent  opportunity  tor  advancement. 
Applicants  should  have  a  strong  back¬ 
ground  in  circulation  promotion  with 
the  ability  to  increase  circulation 
through  home  delivery  and  single  copy 
sales.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  1517,  Editors  Publisher. 

DIVISION  SALES  MANAGER 
Due  to  our  continued  growth  throughout 
the  Midwest  we  have  a  career  opportun¬ 
ity  in  our  National  Circulation  Depart¬ 
ment  for  an  accomplished  and  exper¬ 
ienced  circulation  professional. 
Responsible  for  a  sales  territory  cover¬ 
ing  northern  and  eastern  Wisconsin  and 
the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan. 
Requires  a  close  working  relationship; 
with  our  independent  agencies,  distri¬ 
butors  and  retail  outlets.  The  qualified 
candidate  must  be  an  aggressive  indivi¬ 
dual  who  is  capable  of  working  indepen¬ 
dently  and  has  a  strong  background  in 
circulation  sales  and  marketing.  Relo¬ 
cation  to  the  territory  is  a  must. 

Along  with  the  outstanding  career  and 
professional  potential  this  position 
provides,  we  are  prepared  to  offer  an 
excellent  benefits  package  and  salary 
commensurate  with  experience.  For 
consideration  send  your  resume  and 
salary  history  in  confidence  to:  Jim 
Sollenberger,  Employee  Relations, 
Chicago  Tribune,  777  W.  Chicago  Ave., 
Chicago,  IL  60610. 


MANAGER  FOR  8,000  afternoon  daily/ 
Sunday.  Experienced,  shirt-sleeve.  No. 
2  man  would  do  well  here.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to:  Lou  Major, 
PO  Box  820,  Bogalusa,  LA  70427. 

SMALL  GROUP  IN  zone  6  is  seeking 
circulation  zone  manager  with  a  good 
strong  background  in  all  phases  of 
circulation.  Candidate  will  direct  all  our 
publications  in  sales,  service  and 
collection.  Send  resume  with  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  salary  requirement  to  PO  Box 
1999,  Sulphur,  LA  70664. 
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_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  we’re  look¬ 
ing  for  a  creative,  hard  working  circula¬ 
tion  genius  to  help  us  expand  growing 
group  of  3  weeklies  and  a  shopper  in 
lovely  communitv  60  miles  outside 
NYC.  Candidates  for  this  newly  created 
position  should  have  experience  in 
circulation,  classified  and  telemarket¬ 
ing.  Send  resume  to  Stan  Martin,  The 
Advertiser  Photo  News  Group,  PO  Box 
190,  Warwick,  NY  10990.  EOE 


THE 

INDUSTRY’S 

MEETING 

PLACE 

E&P 

TO  ANSWER  A 
BOX  NUMBER: 
Address  your  reply  to: 
Editor  &  Publisher 
Box  .... 

11  West  19th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

EDITOR  FOR  WEEKLY  newspaper. 
Hard-working,  ambitious  self-starter 
sought  for  growing  group.  Send  resume, 
salary  requirements  and  anything  that 
will  convince  you’re  right  for  the  job. 
Taconic  Newspapers,  PO  Box  316,  Mill- 
brook,  NY  12545. 

EDITOR 

Here  is  a  tremendous  opportunity  to 
wake  up  a  comfortable  37,000,  Zone  5, 
metro-area  daily.  We  need  a  dynamic 
leader  to  create  an  exciting,  people- 
oriented  community  newspaper.  Exper¬ 
ienced  staff  of  25  plus  growing  corres¬ 
pondent  corps  needs  strong  dose  of 
organization  and  motivation.  You  must 
be  a  firm  but  diplomatic  leader  who 
knows  how  to  teach  and  then  delegate. 
Major  teaching  needed  in  creative  head¬ 
line  writing,  page  makeup,  and  generat¬ 
ing  story  ideas  beyond  covering  city 
halls.  If  you  have  a  record  of  running 
tightly  edited,  compelling  community 
newspapers  and  are  looking  for  a  chal¬ 
lenge,  send  your  resume  to  Box  1467, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR/REPORTER 
Reporter  with  experience  covering 
media  for  Washington,  D.C.  office  of 
satellite  and  cable  TV  trade  publication. 
Resume,  published  clips  to:  Suite  551, 
529  14th  St.  NW,  Washington,  D.C. 
20045. _ 

EDITOR/WRITER  with  4-5  years  plus 
experience  for  fast-growing  prestige 
P.R.  agency.  Good  consumer/industrial 
writing  skills,  analytical  editing  ability. 
Posititon  covers  broad  range  interest¬ 
ing,  stimulating  clients.  Excellent  bene¬ 
fits.  Profit  sharing.  Send  resume  with 
salary  requirements  to  Julian  Lee  at 
Dorf  &  Stanton,  111  5th  Ave.,  New 
York,  NY  10003.  No  calls. 

ENTRY  LEVEL  REPORTER  needed  by 
National  Blue  Ribbon  semi-weekly 
newspaper  in  S.C.  Good  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Wonderful  place  to  live.  Near 
major  university.  Good  pay.  Lots  of 
extras  for  right  ^rson.  Send  complete 
resume  and  qualifications.  Box  1520, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED _ 

_ EDITORIAL _ 

3000  GOVERNMENT  JOBS  List. 
$16,040-$59,230/yr.  Now  Hiring.  Call 
(805)  687-6000  Ext.  R-4261. 

(Fee  required.) 

82,000-plus  AM  daily  seeks  exper¬ 
ienced  (5  +  years)  copy  editor  to  fine 
tune  copy  and  write  fresh,  accurate 
headlines  and  cutlines.  Must  have  firm 
background  in  AP  style  plus  excellent 
spelling,  grammar  and  people  skills. 
Layout  ability  preferred.  Send  resumes 
to  Sue  Adolphson,  Chief  Copy  Editor, 
The  Bakersfield  (jalifornian,  PO  Box 
440,  Bakersfield,  CA  93302. 

ASSERTIVE  REPORTER  with  good 
newsgathering  skills  and  fine  command 
of  grammar  and  style  sought  13,500 
daily  and  Sunday  newspaper.  College 
graduate  preferred.  Professional  experi¬ 
ence,  college  newspapers  excluded, 
wanted.  Call  or  write  Managing  Editor 
Dennis  Gruse,  (504)  345-2333,  Daily 
Star,  PO  Box  1149,  Hammond,  LA 
70404. _ 

ASSISTANT  ENTERTAINMENT 
EDITOR 

The  Fort  Lauderdale  News/Sun-Sentinel 
seeks  an  assistant  entertainment  editor 
to  help  guide  staff  of  10  in  very  compe¬ 
titive  market.  Applicants  should  have 
strong  copy  editing  and  planning  skills 
and  experience  in  entertainment  report¬ 
ing  and  criticism.  Send  material  and 
resume  to  John  Dolen,  Entertainment 
Editor,  News  Sun/Sentinel-Company, 

PO  Box  14430,  Fort  Lauderdale,  FL 
33302. _ 

EDITOR  needed  for  statewide  high  visi¬ 
bility  magazine.  Rare  opportunity; 
career  spot  for  right  person.  Prior  edit¬ 
ing  experience,  as  well  as  strong  writing 
skills  required.  Great  for  current  No.  2 
in  strong  publication  ready  to  move  up. 
Excellent  compensation  package.  Need 
is  immediate.  Reply  in  confidence  to 
Publisher,  9318  Riva  Ridge,  Shreve¬ 
port,  LA  71115. 

EDITOR/REPORTER  Delaware  rural/ 
suburban  weekly  seeks  experienced 
reporter  for  step-up  to  editor  slot  who  is 
comfortable  with  small  town  and  subur¬ 
ban  lifestyles.  At  least  1  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Send  resume  to  Box  1516,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

AWARD  WINNING  Sunbelt  daily  look¬ 
ing  for  sports  editor.  Metropolitan 
coverage  area  with  3  professional 
teams.  Must  have  management  skills 
and  layout  ability.  Contact  Tom  Madden 
(404)  963-0311. _ 

BRIGHT  COPY  EDITOR/WRITER  for 
exciting  new  newsletter.  Should  be  up 
and  coming  NYC  area  writer  with  lively 
upbeat  style.  Immediate  part  time/full 
time/freelance  opportunity.  Send  letter/ 
samples  to  N.  Merenstein,  344  E.  78 
St.,  New  York,  NY  10021. 

BUSINESS  EDITOR  for  sophisticated 
real  estate  and  financial  sections  in 
fastest  growing  U.S.  market.  Self  start¬ 
ing,  fast,  accurate  producers  only 
considered.  Full  details  to  Editor, 
Naples  Daily  News,  PO  Box  7009, 
Naples,  FL  33940. 

BUSINESS  REPORTERS 
Crain’s  Detroit  Business,  a  hard-hitting, 
33,000-circulation  newsweekly,  is 
looking  for  aggressive,  ambitious  repor¬ 
ters.  Financial  reporting  background 
helpful.  Salary:  $20’s,  dependinig  on 
experience.  Send  resume,  clips  to  Peter 
Brown,  Editor,  Crain’s  Detroit  Business, 
1400  Woodbridge,  Detroit,  Ml  48207. 

CHILDREN’S  BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS 
are  being  considered  by  new  small 
publisher.  If  you  have  done  either  writ¬ 
ing  or  art  or  both  for  ages  2  to  7,  send  a 
few  sample  photocopy  pages  of  your  tal¬ 
ent  to  Kaleidoscopix,  Inc.,  PO  Box  389, 
Franklin,  MA  02038.  (617)  528-6211. 

EDITOR  & 


HELP  WANTED _ 

_ EDITORIAL _ 

ASSISTANT  MANAGING  EDITOR/ 
NEWS  expanding  Southwest  AM  daily 
looking  for  dynamic  manager  to  run  16 
person  copy  desk  and  have  overall 
responsbility  for  design  of  complete 
newspaper.  Strong  on  design,  editing 
and  headlines.  People  skills  a  must. 
Letter,  resume  to  Sandy  Schwartz, 
Mesa  Tribune,  120  W.  First  Ave.,  Mesa, 
AZ  85202. 

ASSISTANT  CITY  DESK  EDITOR 
40,000,  7-day  per  week  AM  newspap¬ 
er.  Zone  6.  Evening  work.  Excellent 
fringe  benefits.  Send  resume  with 
salary  history  to  Box  1522,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

COMMUNITY  EDITOR 
Mature  seasoned  editor  sought  for 
suburban  Chicago  weekly  newspaper. 
Community  involvement  and  staff  moti¬ 
vation  are  essential  to  this  position. 

The  successful  candidate  will  have  5  to 
7  years  of  solid  community  journalism 
experience. 

Excellent  salary  and  benefits  package. 
Please  send  resume  with  cover  letter 
and  clips  to  Box  1474,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

COPY  DESK  CHIEF/  courts  reporter 
positions  open  at  The  Odessa  American, 
a  mid-size  Texas  daily.  Desk  job 
requires  a  proven  copy  editor  who  can 
supervise  a  staff  of  5  and  maintain  a 
clean,  sharp,  well-edited  product.  3 
years  experience  required.  Salary  from 
$18,000.  Contact  News  Editor,  Keith 
Briscoe.  Courts  reporting  applicants 
should  have  experience  covering  the 
legal  community.  Salary  depending  on 
experience.  Contact  City  Editor,  Gail 
Burke-Frandsen.  PO  Box  2952,  Odes¬ 
sa,  TX  79760.  No  phone  calls. 

COPY  EDITOR  25,000  circulation 
Sunbelt  daily  located  in  city  of  50,000 
has  an  immediate  opening  for  an  exper¬ 
ienced  copy  editor  who  can  also  design, 
bright,  modular  pages,  make  good  use 
of  full-color  process  and  spot  color  and 
write  crisp,  accurate  headlines  on  dead¬ 
line.  We  are  also  taking  applications  for 
future  copy  editing  positions.  Contact 
The  News  Editor,  The  Meridian  Star,  PO 
Box  1591,  Meridian,  MS  39301,  (601) 
693-1551. 

A  WORLD  CLASS 

FINANCIAL  WRITER 
Can  help  our  fast  growing  Zone  2 
company  start  a  new  publication. 
Requirements  include  journalism 
degree  from  highly  accredited  universi¬ 
ty,  minimum  of  two  years  experience  as 
a  financial  writer  on  major  daily  news¬ 
paper  or  publication.  Must  be  profes¬ 
sional,  creative,  intelligent,  flexible, 
and  thorough.  Research  involved.  Send 
resume  to  Box  1363,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

LOU  GRANT,  where  are  you?  Need  a 
tough,  aggressive,  imaginative  and 
creative  city  editor  for  25,000,  Zone  6, 
AM.  This  is  a  sleeves  up.  pencil  behind 
the  ear  job.  This  is  no  feet-on-the-desk, 
private  office  job.  Your  office  will  be  the 
center  of  the  newsroom.  If  you  can  origi¬ 
nate  and  make  local-local-local  assign¬ 
ments,  and  follow  through  on  them, 
cionvince  us  you’re  the  new  Lou  Grant. 
Box  1526,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  wanted  for 
weekly,  soon  to  be  twice-weekly,  in 
central  Florida.  Includes  some  sports. 
Contact  Bill  Orben,  Editor,  News 
Gazette,  PO  Box  2068,  Kissimmee,  FL 
32742. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  looking  to 
get  into  administration.  Excellent 
opportunity  on  a  5-day  daily  in  North 
Central  Montana.  Send  resume,  clips 
and  references  to  The  Havre  Daily 
News,  PO  Box  431,  Havre,  MT  59501. 
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COPY  EDITOR 

7  day  South  Texas  AM  has  immediate 
opening  for  copy  editor  who  can  handle 
layout,  write  sparkling  headlines  and 
knows  AP  style.  Experience  preferred 
but  will  consider  talented  new  grad. 
Send  resume  and  samples  to  Peter  Lee, 
Editor,  Laredo  News,  PO  Box  1928, 
Laredo^  TX  78041. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Nashville  Banner  needs  copy  editor  who 
is  skilled  in  basics  of  copy  editing  and 
headline  writing.  Send  resume  to  Max 
Moss,  News  Editor,  Nashville  Banner, 
1100  Broadway,  Nashville,  TN  37202. 


FEATURE  WRITER 

7  day  South  Texas  AM  has  immediate 
opening  for  entry  level  feature  writer 
who  knows  how  to  use  a  camera.  Should 
have  some  experience  but  talented 
recent  grad  will  be  considered.  Send 
resume,  clips  to  Shellee  Bratton,  Life¬ 
style  Editor,  The  Laredo  News,  PO  Box 
1928,  Laredo,  TX  78041. 


FINANCIAL  REPORTER 
The  Bond  Buyer  a  daily  financial  news¬ 
paper  with  headquarters  in  the  Wall 
Street  area  of  Manhattan,  is  seeking  a 
reporter  to  help  cover  news  for  the  fixed- 
income  securities  market.  Journalism 
degree  required.  Send  resume  and  clip¬ 
pings  to  John  H.  Allan,  Editor,  The 
Bond  Buyer,  One  State  St.  Plaza,  New 
York,  NY  10004. 


GROWING  South  Florida  daily  (20,000) 
seeks  experienced,  on  the  ball  night- 
wire  editor  and  reporter  assistant.  (5nly 
hard  -working  professionals  need  apply. 
If  you  can  hustle  on  deadline,  keep 
errors  from  slipping  by  and  have  real 
talent  for  electronic  layout  and  use  of 
color,  send  resume,  clips  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  Box  1472,  Editors  Publisher. 


“HOW  TO  GET  HIRED  IN  JOURNAL¬ 
ISM”  For  information,  write:  Northwest 
Marketing  Limited,  Box  3658-J,  Lacey 
WA  98503. 


MAGAZINE  EDITOR 
Magazine  publisher  seeks  aggressive, 
professional  editor.  Position  requires 
excellent  writing,  planning  and  layout 
skills.  Perfect  opportunity  to  move  up 
from  secondary  editorship  of  Sunday 
supplement  or  business  trade  publica¬ 
tion.  Only  experienced,  capable  self¬ 
starters  need  apply-not  an  entry  level 
position.  Competitive  satary/benefits 
package  and  highly  desirable  Sunbelt 
location.  Send  work  samples,  resume, 
salary  requirements,  and  letter  of  intro¬ 
duction  to  Box  1491,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Widely  respected  twice-weekly  seeks 
experienced,  enthusiastic  proto  nurture 
young,  eager  staff  of  8.  We  have  won  47 
awards  in  the  last  nine  years  and  want  a 
leader  with  sharp  graphics  and  editing 
skills  to  help  win  more!  Commitment  to 
excellence  a  must.  Beautiful  communi¬ 
ty  in  Sierra  foothills.  No  smog,  super 
scenery.  Hunting  and  fishing  at  door¬ 
step.  Salary  to  $22,000  plus  benefits. 
Writing  and  layout  samples  and  last  two 
job  references  to  Jim  Fallbeck, 
Publisher,  Paradise  Post,  Box  70  Para- 
dise,  CA  95969. _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  Jewish  weekly 
in  Southeast.  Heavy  local  news  empha¬ 
sis.  Good  editing,  layout,  reporting  and 
assignment  skills  required.  Reporter/ 
photographer  minimum  1  year  experi¬ 
ence.  Letter  and  resume  to  Box  1530, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

MUSIC  EDITOR  for  18  year  old  L.l. 
entertainment  magazine.  Heavy  local 
rock  coverage.  $15,000  salary. 
Resume,  music  writing  samples  to; 
Good  Times,  Box  303,  Roslyn.  NY 
11576. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  FOR  GRAPHICS 
ARTIST-Dynamic,  growing  south  Flori¬ 
da  paper  with  superb  offset  color  repro¬ 
duction  seeks  artist  to  produce 
graphics,  maps,  charts,  illustrations  for 
daily  paper  and  special  sections.  Must 
have  minimum  2  years  newspaper 
experience  and  be  experienced  with 
computer-generated  graphics.  Send 
resume  to  Duncan  MacDonald,  News/ 
Illustration  Manager,  The  Palm  Beach 
Post  &  Evening  Times,  2751  S.  Dixie 
Highway,  West  Palm  Beach,  FL  33405. 


FEATURES  WANTED 
Genesis  Magazine,  a  men’s  sophisti¬ 
cated  publication,  is  seeking  freelance 
feature  articles.  Features  wanted  are 
investigative  reports,  current  events, 
lifestyles,  interviews,  photo  essays, 
entertainment  and  humor.  No  erotic 
fiction.  No  manuscripts.  Please  send 
queries  to  Associate  Editor,  Genesis 
Magazine,  770  Lexington  Avenue, 
#1001,  New  York,  NY  10021. 


FEATURES  EDITOR 
We're  looking  for  an  innovative,  energe¬ 
tic,  experienced  features  editor  to  help 
create  state-of-the-art  features  sections 
at  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  a  Pulitzer 
prize-winning  (1985:  feature  writing), 
245,000  Sunday  circulation  Knight- 
Ridder  daily.  Features  editor  will  assist 
associate  editor/features  in  leading 
32-person  department  through  section 
make-over,  assign  and  edit  stories, 
coach  writers,  work  with  committed 
team  of  editors  and  designer.  Only 
those  who  love  great  writing  and  incisive 
reporting  and  have  demonstrated 
features  creativity  in  newspapers  and/or 
magazines  should  apply.  Send  section, 
own  writing  clips,  resume,  cover  letter 
to  Ken  Doctor,  Associate  Editor/ 
Features,  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  and 
Dispatch,  345  Cedar  St.,  St.  Paul,  MN 
55101. 


NEWS  EDITOR  sought  by  21,000 
circulation  afternoon  daily  on  Northern 
California  coast.  Responsibilities 
include  evaluating  wire  copy  and  laying 
out  pages,  with  assistance  of  2-person 
copy  desk.  Individual  should  be  a  team 
player,  with  a  flair  for  page  design  as 
well  as  solid  news  judgment.  Desk 
experience  required.  Please  send 
resume,  references  and  samples  of 
page  layout  to  Jerry  Post,  Times- 
Standard,  PO  Box  3580,  Eureka,  CA 
95502. 


NIGHT  NEWS  EDITOR 
The  Quad-City  1  irncs,  a  newspaper  with 
a  circulation  of  57,000  daily  and 
82,000  Sunday,  has  an  opening  for  a 
night  news  editor,  responsible  for 
supervising  copy  editors  and  meeting 
production  deadlines  for  three  morning 
editions.  This  position,  in  a  competitive 
Midwest  market  calls  for  high  degrees 
of  news  judgment,  design  creativity  and 
supervisory  experience. 

Send  resume,  with  references,  and 
available  tearsheets  to: 

Randy  Houston 
Executive  News  Editor 
Quad-City  Times 
PO  Box  3828 
Davenport,  lA  52808 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 

POP  MUSIC  WRITER 
We  need  a  pop  music  writer  who  is 
insightful,  aggressive,  a  good  word- 
smith,  and  can  handle  feature  writing 
as  well  as  critical  writing.  This  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  major  metro  market,  and  the  big 
acts  all  come  our  way.  You  qualify  if  you 
have  several  years  of  experience  in  a 
features  department  where  sharp 
reviews  are  prized.  Some  time  spent  in 
hard  news  helps,  too.  Send  resume, 
clips,  and  references  to  Judy  Hamilton, 
Features  Editor,  The  Tampa  Tribune, 
PO  Box  191,  Tampa,  FL  33601.  No 
phone  calls,  please. 


PROJECTS  REPORTER 
The  Dayton  Daily  News  and  Journal 
Herald  is  seeking  an  experienced 
projects  reporter  with  investigative 
skills.  Applicants  need  to  have  clips 
that  demonstrate  these  skills,  circula¬ 
tion  for  the  all-day  newspaoepr  is  over 
200,000.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  Jim 
Ripley,  Metro  Editor,  4th  &  Ludlow 
Sts.,  Dayton,  OH  45401. 


REGIONAL  EDITOR  for  North  Central 
Illinois  daily.  Must  have  good  news 
sense,  ability  to  inspire  and  manage 
bureaus  and  reporters,  editing  and 
layout  skills.  Send  clips  and  resume  to 
J.  McCullogh,  News-fribune,  La  Salle, 
IL  61301. 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 

For  City  &  State,  a  monthly 
tabloid  edited  for  State/Local 
Government,  business 
decision-makers,  seeks  a 
Newspro  experienced  in  all 
phases  of  the  editorial 
process.  Business  and/or 
political  reporting'  experience 
a  real  plus;  but  basically  we 
seek  someone  who  can  put  it 
all  together,  working  with  a 
talented  staff  now  in  place. 

Our  new  Executive  Editor 
will  be  a  person  who  can 
smooth  rough  edges,  pack¬ 
age  issues  that  are  informa¬ 
tive  and  fun  to  read;  and  plan 
for  the  future. 

This  Chicago  or  New  York 
based  position  reports  to  the 
Publisher/Editor-in-Chief. 
The  person  who  qualiBes  for 
this  opportunity  will  also  be 
joining  one  of  the  most  excit¬ 
ing  and  fastest  growing  busi¬ 
ness  publishers  today. 

We  offer  a  competitive  bene¬ 
fits  package  which  includes 
dental  and  profit  sharing 
plans.  Pleae  send  resume  and 
brief  letter  explaining  why 
you  may  qualify  for  this  posi¬ 
tion  to: 

Kim  Oobbs 

CRAIN  COMMUNICATIONS 
C/O  City  &  State 
220  East  42nd  Street-9th  Fir. 

New  York,  NY  10017 

EOE  M/F/H/V 
No  Phone  Inquiries  Please 


REPORTER-COPY  EDITOR— Expanding 
and  competitive  30,000  AM  daily  on 
Northwest  Florida  (julf  Coast  has  an 
opening  for  a  reporter/copy  editor.  Mini¬ 
mum  of  two  years  experience.  Job  offers 
unparalleled  living  in  resort  community. 
Good  benefits,  profit  sharing  and  excel¬ 
lent  working  conditions  with  a  profes¬ 
sional  staff!  Pay  commensurate  with 
experience.  Preference  given  to  candi¬ 
dates  from  Zones  3  and  4.  Send  resume 
and  cover  letter  to  Jay  Pitts,  Managing 
Editor,  The  Daily  News,  PO  Box  2949, 
Fort  Walton  Beach,  FL  32549.  Letter 
must  include  salary  requirements. 


REPORTER  FOR  large,  rapidly  growing 
weekly  in  Monmouth  County,  N.J.  Long 
hours,  more  work  than  one  person  can 
handle.  You  get  a  modest  starting  salary 
($14,000),  an  editor  who's  tough  to 
please,  and  the  freedom  to  cover  a 
community  the  way  it  should  be 
covered.  You  also  get  a  voice  in  editorial 
policy  (as  do  our  other  reporters).  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Box  81,  Keyport, 
NJ  07735. 


REPORTER/PHOTOGRAPHER;  Need 
experienced,  self-starter  with  interests 
in  local  features,  especially  people. 
Should  be  capable  of  editing  8,700 
circulation  weekly  for  brief  periods  of 
time.  Reply  with  samples  and  refer- 
ei'ices  to  Anne  Marie  Denton,  Denton 
Publicatio.ns  Inc.,  Box  338,  Elizabeth¬ 
town,  NY  12932,  (518)  873-6368. 


SPORTS  COPY/LAYOUT  EDITOR-Our 
award-winning  sports  department  nas 
an  opening  for  a  skilled  copy  editor  who 
has  special  skill  in  designing  attractive 
and  interesting  pages.  This  person’s 
responsibilities  include  copy  editing 
and  layout  of  the  Sunday  sports  section 
as  well  as  slot  and  copy  editing  for  the 
daily  section.  This  position  offers  excel¬ 
lent  benefits,  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment  in  a  thriving,  sports-oriented 
Northeast  metropolitan  community. 
This  is  not  a  job  for  a  beginner.  Persons 
with  two  or  more  years  daily  newspaper 
experience  should  send  resumes  to 
Robert  Kennedy.  Sports  Editor,  The 
Advocate,  75  Tresser  Blvd.,  PO  Box 
9307,  Stamford,  CT  06904-9307. 


TOP  GUN  reporter  wanted  for  aggres¬ 
sive  17,000  circulation  daily  in  beauti¬ 
ful  Cajun  country  (2  1/2  hours  from 
New  Orleans).  If  you  have  3-5  years 
experience  and  can  produce  lively  trend 
pieces  and  investigative  stories,  send  us 
you  non  returnable  clips.  We  are  consis¬ 
tent  winners  of  our  press  associations 
general  excellence  award  and  we’re 
looking  to  continue  the  tradition. 
Competitive  salary. 

Contact  Matt  Scallan,  Managing  Editor, 
The  Daily  Iberian,  PO  Box  1270,  New 
Iberia,  LA  70561-1270,  (318) 
365-6773. 


TWICE  WEEKLY  seeks  sports  editor  who 
has  abilities  in  all  phasss  of  the  job. 
Send  resume,  clips  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Hugh  Braddock,  Southwest 
Builder,  PO  Box  1999,  Sulphur,  LA 
70664  or  call  (318)  527-7075. 


WANTED  IN-DEPTH  PROJECTS  repor¬ 
ter  and  in-depth  projects  editor.  Zone  4, 
AM  daily.  Salary  commensurate  with 
experience  and  proven  ability.  Box 
1514,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED — Reporter  who  can  do  it  all  on 
small  weekly  in  English-speaking  Carib¬ 
bean.  Must  be  self  starter.  Excellent 
growth  potential.  Send  resume  and 
clips  (no  clips  will  be  returned)  and 
salary  requirements.  Part  ownership 
possibility.  Box  1508,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WRITER-EDITOR  needed  for  weekly 
newspaper  in  lovely  community  60 
miles  outside  NYC.  (Candidates  should 
have  writing  and  editing  flair,  ability  to 
write  catchy  headlines  and  take  memor¬ 
able  photos,  a,  keen  eye  for  clean,  clear 
layout  and  the  capability  to  both 
instruct  inexperienced  people  and 
follow  publisher’s  directions.  If  this 
multi-faceted  description  fits  you,  send 
resume  and  clips  to  Stan  Martin,  The 
Advertiser  Photo  News  Group,  PC)  Box 
190.  Warwick.  NY  10990.  Also  call 
(914)  986-2061.  EOE. _ 

ZONE  5,  national  award-winning  weekly 
seeks  experienced  news  reporters  to 
cover  upscale  suburban  communities. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Box  1519, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  8,  1986 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTERS  are  sought  for  a  central 
New  England  daily  of  30,000  circula¬ 
tion.  We  are  looking  for  people  with  at 
least  a  year  of  reporting  experience  at  a 
daily  newspaper;  people  who  are  self 
starters,  but  who  can  take  direction; 
people  who  can  cover  all  beats.  These 
are  not  entry-level  positions.  Send 
cover  letter,  resume,  clips  and  salary 
history  to  Box  1504,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER  FOR  widely-respected 
weekly.  Sophisticated,  still  rural  resort 
community  just  hours  from  Manhattan. 
Minimum  2  years  experience,  graceful 
prose,  and  potential  as  editor  required. 
Write  East  Hampton  Star,  PO  Box  E, 
East  Hampton,  NY  11937. 


SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR:  The  Arizona 
Daily  Star  is  seeking  a  copy  editor  with 
two  to  three  years  experience.  Applicant 
should  be  solid  on  grammar  style,  have 
a  wide  range  of  sports  knowledge,  enjoy 
copy  editing  and  have  a  positive  atti¬ 
tude.  Respond  to  Chuck  Kramer,  Sports 
Editor,  The  Arizona  Daily  Star,  PO  Box 
26807,  Tucson,  AZ  85726-6807. 

SPORTS  EDITOR-West  Michigan 
8,500  daily  needs  aggressive,  well- 
organized  individual  to  run  one-man 
sports  department.  High  emphasis  on 
local  and  high  school  sports.  Progres¬ 
sive  paper  with  excellent  benefits  in 

freat  area  of  Michigan.  Contact  Editor, 
he  Daily  News,  109  N.  Lafayette  St., 
Greenville,  Ml  48838  or  call  (616) 
754-9301. 


THE  TELEGRAPH  HERALD,  the  tri¬ 
state  daily  in  Dubuque,  Iowa,  seeks 
business  reporter  who  can  tell  our  read¬ 
ers  the  hows  and  whys  of  business  and 
labor.  College  degree  and  at  least  1  year 
experience  required.  Send  references 
and  clips  with  first  letter  to  Susie 
Wells,  Employment  Manager,  Telegraph 
Herald,  PO  Box  688,  Dubuque,  lA 
52001.  EEO. 


FREELANCE 


CAN  YOU  WRITE  SHARP  GAGS? 

Wanted:  Writers,  cartoonists  interested 
in  working  on  concepts,  gags  for  prop¬ 
osed  syndicated  comic  strips,  cartoon 
panels.  Cartooning  exerience  not  essen¬ 
tial.  Chances  slim  for  striking  it  rich, 
but  potential  pay  boggles  the  mind-and 
what  could  be  more  Tun? 

In  recent  years,  thanks  to  an  unprece¬ 
dented  bwm  in  the  licensing  of  new 
comic  characters  (GARFIELD,  the 
multi-million-dollar  cat,  for  example), 
the  long-shot  rewards  of  syndication 
have  become  enormous.  Equally 
rewarding  for  some  is  knowing  that  their 
clever  thoughts  daily  bring  joy  into  the 
lives  of  millions  of  readers. 

Lew  Little,  the  veteran  editor  credited 
with  discovering  for  various  syndicates 
Jim  Davis'  GARFIELD  and  13  other 
comics,  has  just  formed  a  corporation  to 
develop  more  new  features  and  to  start 
a  gag-writing  internship  open  to  anyone 
serious  about  learning  the  craft. 

No  upfront  fees  are  charged  selected 
professionals,  who  are  invited  to  send 
samples  of  their  latest  feature  ideas, 
plus  SASE.  Writers  and  aspiring 
cartoonists  chosen  for  the  internship 
may  pay  to  have  their  gags  critiqued 
monthly,  as  if  they  were  writing  a  syndi¬ 
cated  comic. 

For  a  free  initial  evaluation,  aspiring 
cartoonists  and  writers  should  submit 
12  copies  of  gags,  plus  biographies  and 
SASE.  For  full  details,  send  a  long 
SASE  (39  cents  postage)  to  PO  Box 
99EP,  Brandon,  VT  05733  *  (802) 
247-3648. 

®  1986,  Lew  Little  Enterprises,  Inc. 


HELP  WANTED 


FREELANCE 


ARTS  CRITIC 

The  Sacramento  Union  seeks  an  arts 
critic  with  a  background  in  the  classics. 
Must  be  able  to  write  strong  theater  and 
classical  music  reviews  on  deadline  for 
AM  publication.  Contact  Joan  Deutsch, 
Features  Editor,  The  Sacramento 
Union,  301  Capitol  Mall,  Sacramento, 
CA  95812.  (916)  442-7811. 


_ UBRARY _ 

COPY  EDITOR 

The  Columbus  Dispatch,  a  250,000 
daily  and  380,000  Sunday  is  seeking  a 
knowledgeable  copy  editor,  preferably 
with  major  daily  experience.  Must  be 
solid  speller  and  grammarian  and  have 
excellent  headline  and  layout  skills. 
Proficiency  with  VDTs  an  absolute 
must.  Atex  preferred.  If  you’re  good, 
fast,  skilled  and  willing  to  accept  an 
excellent  salary  and  benefits  package, 
send  a  confidential  resume  to:  Pamela 
S.  Krivda,  The  Columbus  Dispatch, 
Department  of  Employee  &  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions,  34  S.  Third  St.,  Columbus,  OH 
43216.  EOE  M/F. 


MAILROOM 


FIELD  SERVICE  MANAGERS 

Graphic  Management  Associates 
Inc.,  the  inserter  company,  has 
immediate  requirements  for  field 
service  managers  responsible  for  the 
installation  and  training  of  GMA 
inserting  systems  to  the  newspaper 
industry  throughout  the  United 
States.  Please  fonward  resume  to 
Graphic  Management  Associates 
Inc.,  11  Main  St.,  Southboro,  MA 
01772,  Attn:  Manager  Human 
Resources. 


MAILROOM  FOREMAN 
Knowledgeable  person  in  all  aspects  of 
mailing  second  class,  third  class  and 
bulk.  To  work  for  growing  mailing  opera¬ 
tion  that  produces  half  a  million  pieces 
a  week.  Applicants  must  be  familiar 
with  McCain  inserter,  Cheshire  and 
Videojet  mailer.  Salary  negotiable 
based  on  experience  and  qualifications. 
Location  southeast  corner  Zone  2.  Send 
resume  and  references  to  Box  1470, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAILROOM  MANAGER  for  Zone  7  daily 
AM  newspaper.  Hands  on  person  with  at 
least  3  years  newspaper  mailroom 
management  experience  needed. 
Mueller  experience  and  mechanical 
ability  will  t^  a  plus. 

Successful  applicant  must  be  a  leader 
and  have  the  ability  to  hire,  schedule 
and  plan.  Strong  organizational  skills 
are  a  necessity. 

Excellent  compensation  package  and 
the  opportunity  to  live  in  one  of  the 
finest  fishing  and  hunting  areas  out 
West. 

Send  resume,  cover  letter,  salary  history 
and  requirements  to  Box  1499,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


_ PRESSROOM _ 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
Zone  2  newspaper  and  commercial  job 
shop  needs  a  pressroom  leader  for  an  8 
unit  Goss  Community.  Ideal  candidate 
should  have  mechanical  knowledge  as 
well  as  quality  printing  experience. 
Excellent  benefit  package.  Please  send 
resume  in  confidence  to  Box  1 509, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSMAN  FOR  DAILY  and  commer¬ 
cial  publishing  company.  Goss  Com¬ 
munity  and  supen/isory  skills  helpful. 
Central  Florida  location.  Excellent 
benefits.  Good  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Apply  Production  Manager,  PO 
Box  1899,  Inverness,  FL  32650. 


_ PRODUCTION _ 

COMPOSING  ROOM  SUPERVISOR  for 
central  plant,  7  weeklies,  100  plus 
pages  per  week.  Now  equipped  with  old 
Compugraphics.  Supervisor  will  take 
charge  of  $100,000  conversion  to 
computer-laser  system.  Write  to:  Mr. 
Byerly,  Box  497,  Franklin,  VA  23851. 


THIRD  SHIFT  PRODUCTION 
MANAGER-Due  to  a  promotion,  we  have 
an  immediate  opening  for  a  third  shift 
production  manager.  You  would  be 
responsible  for  Camera,  Stripping, 
Platemaking,  Press,  Collate/Mail, 
Bindery  and  Shipping/Receiving  during 
the  hours  of  1 1  p.m.  to  7  a.m.  The  right 
person  would  be  adept  at  4-color 
preparation  and  capable  in  the  press 
and  post-press  area.  We're  a  fast¬ 
growing  newspaper  publishers  and 
commercial  printers  located  40  miles 
south  of  Boston.  If  you  have  good 
communication  skills  and  are  willing  to 
work  hard  we'd  like  to  talk  to  you. 
Human  Resources  Department,  (617) 
746-5555  x  419.  MPG  Communica¬ 
tions,  Box  959,  Long  Pond  Road, 
Plymouth,  MA  02360.  Equal  Opportun¬ 
ity  Employer. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  MANAGER 
Group  of  18  weekly  newspapers  in  Zone 
5  looking  for  an  experienced  person  to 
help  manage  a  production  department 
consisting  of  over  60  employees.  Must 
have  previous  production  management 
experience.  Knowledge  of  Harris  8300, 
D.T.I.  ad  makeup  systems,  and  mono¬ 
type  laser  typesetters  helpful.  Ability  to 
train  and  motivate,  with  good  organiza¬ 
tional  skills.  Work  for  an  up-and-coming 
newspaper  group  which  is  expanding  its 
new  technology.  Send  resume,  includ¬ 
ing  education,  work  and  salary  history  to 
Box  1493,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  DIRECTOR 
Madison  Newspapers  Incorporated, 
publisher  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Jour¬ 
nal  and  The  Capital  Times  has  an  imme¬ 
diate  opening  for  a  production  director. 
This  position  reports  directly  to  the 

feneral  manager. 

he  successful  candidate  will  be  a 
strong  leader  for  a  production  staff  of 
over  150  as  well  as  be  skilled  in  plan¬ 
ning,  budgeting,  and  commercial  print¬ 
ing.  Five  years  production  management 
experience  is  needed,  preferably  on  a 
medium  sized  daily.  This  is  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  work  for  a  newspaper 
production  leader  in  a  very  livable  state 
capital  and  university  community. 
Apply  with  cover  letter  and  resume 
including  work,  education,  and  salary 
history  to  Personnel  Director,  Madison 
Newspapers  Incorporated,  PO  Box 
8056,  Madison,  Wl  53708.  An  Affir¬ 
mative  Action  Employer. 


WEEKEND/ASSISTANT  night  pre-press 
supervisor.  Seven  day.  Zone  2  daily 
seeks  experienced  professional  to 
supervise  weekend  and  daily  production 
force.  Must  have  proven  ability  to  moti¬ 
vate.  Union  background  helpful. 
Forward  resume  and  salary  requirement 
to  Box  1506.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TECHNICAL  SERVICES  MANAGER 
Longview  Publishing  is  seeking  a  tech¬ 
nician  with  DEC  hardware  experience  to 
maintain  our  CSI  system,  and  an  ECRM 
system.  We  are  located  in  Bellevue, 
VVashington.  If  you  have  the  experience 
call  Bob  Phillips  (206)  453-4288, 
Journal-American,  PO  Box  90130, 
Bellevue,  WA  98009-0130. 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTION 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR  ADVANCMENT  for 
an  experienced  offset  press  operator. 
Major  AM/PM  daily  in  Zone  9.  Metro 
presses.  Phone  Tony  Mikrut  at  (702) 
383-0456,  Las  Vegas  Review-Journal, 
an  equal  opportunity  employer. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
35,000  daily  with  large  commercial 
division.  New  position  with  good  pay 
and  excellent  benefits.  Phone  Mike 
Miller  (413)  447-7311  to  get  job 
description. 


MARKETING  RESEARCH 

SURVEY  RESEARCH 
PLANNER  ANALYST 

Think  Florida!  Pleasant  thoughts  come 
to  mind?  Good!  The  Times  Publishing 
Company,  publisher  of  the  Saint  Peters¬ 
burg  Times  and  Evening  Independent, 
has  an  opening  for  an  experienced 
survey  researcher.  We're  looking  for  an 
energetic  person  to  work  with  the  news¬ 
paper  and  with  outside  clients  through 
our  market  research  division  Suncoast 
Opinion  Surveys. 

The  position  requires  expertise  in  all 
aspects  of  questionnaire  and  sample 
design,  data  processing  and  statistical 
analysis.  Candidates  should  be  able  to 
demonstrate  superior  writing  skills  and 
analytical  ability.  Three  to  five  years  of 
survey  research  experience,  preferably 
with  some  newspapers,  are  required. 

In  addition  to  an  excellent  starting 
salary,  we  offer  a  company-paid  pension 
plan,  profit  sharing  plan,  group  life  and 
major  medical  insurance,  quarterly  cost 
of  living  supplement,  liberal  paid  vaca¬ 
tions  and  holidays,  credit  union,  and 
more. 

If  you’re  interested  please  write  to  us 
outlining  your  background  and  salary 
requirements. 

TIMES  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
EMPLOYMENT  MANAGER 
PO  Box  1121 

Saint  Petersburg,  FL  33731 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 

REPORTER/EDITING  SKILLS  NEEDED 
IN  PR  major  diversified  New  York-based 
pr  agency  needs  someone  with  journal¬ 
ism  background  and  experience  in  busi¬ 
ness  news  to  supervise  news  operation. 
Duties  include  writing,  editing  and 
client  contact.  Will  supervise  staff  of  7. 
Special  opportunity.  Write  Box  1503, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ SALES _ 

MANUFACTURERS’  REPS 
Newspaper  Press  Blankets 
Exclusive  Regions 

Long-established  supplier  to  the  print¬ 
ing  industry  seeks  active,  successful 
Reps  (with  non-competitive  lines  only) 
to  handle  Newspaper  Press  Blankets. 
Key  product  is  most  saleable  no-pack 
Offset  Blanket  in  the  industry, 
approaching  50%  market  share,  plus 
Letterpress  Blankets  approaching 
100%.  Exclusive  regions  available 
nationwide. 

Box  1483,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RAPIDLY  GROWING  weekly  in 
Monmouth  County  wants  a  salesperson 
just  like  the  seven  we  now  have- 
hungry,  hard-working,  and  dedicated  to 
making  our  paper  grow.  Salary,  gener¬ 
ous  commission,  and  an  excellent 
product  to  sell.  Call  (201)  739-1010. 

YOUR  OWN  NEWSPAPER! 
Retirement  &  Leisure  News  is  a  publica¬ 
tion  mailed  free  to  persons  over  55,  in 
each  distributor's  exclusive  area.  R&L 
News  writes,  publishes  and  distributes 
the  paper.  Distributor  sells  the  local 
advertising  (NO  FRANCHISE  FEE).  For 
free  information  packet,  call  (305) 
491-3001. 
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ATTENTION  !!! 

1986-1987 

JOURNALISM 

SCHOOL 

GRADUATES 

Editor  &  Publisher 
extends  to  you,  as  a 
graduation  gift,  one  free 
insertion  in  the  Positions 
Wanted  Section  of  its 
January  3,  1987  issue.  In 
addition,  if  you  run  your 
ad  one  more  time  you  will 
be  charged  the  two  time 
rate  of  $2.90  per  line  for 
the  second  ad.  If  you  run 
your  ad  two  more  times 
you  will  be  charged  the 
three-time  rate  of  $2.50 
per  line  for  the  second 
and  third  issues,  and  if 
you  run  your  ad  three 
more  times  you  will  be 
charged  the  four-time  rate 
of  $2.30  per  line  for  each 
of  the  last  three  issues. 
Whether  or  not  you  take 
advantage  of  the  multiple 
rate  discount,  your  ad  in 
our  January  3,  1987 
REVIEW  &  FORECAST 
issue  is  free. 

—GUIDELINES— 

1 .  Ads  must  not  exceed  7 
lines  (37  characters  per 
line).  We  reserve  the  right 
to  edit  copy  to  fit  space 
requirements. 

2.  Use  of  E&P  box 
numbers  will  not  be 
accepted. 

3.  Journalism  school  and 
graduation  date  must  be 
specified  to  E&P  (but  not 
necessarily  in  ad  copy). 

4.  All  ads  must  be  MAIL¬ 
ED  to  E&P  with  prepay¬ 
ment  enclosed  for  addi¬ 
tional  insertions.  No  tele¬ 
phone  calls,  please. 

5.  Deadline  for  receipt  of 
ads;  December  15,  1986. 

Editor  &  Publisher  would 
like  to  welcome  you  into 
the  wonderful  world  of 
journalism! 


POSITIONS 


WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

GENERAL  MANAGER:  Executive  with 
proven  bottom  line  results,  on  daily  and 
weekly  publications...  Experience  in 
tough  competitive  markets...  Innovative 
marketing  and  promotional  skills... 
Proven  leader  and  motivator...  Public 
Relations  and  community  involvement  a 
specialty...  Can  do  it  all...  Excellent 
references...  Available  immediately... 
Call  today:  (818)  359-2449. _ 

PUBLISHER/GENERAL  MANAGER 
25  years  experience  in  all  aspects  of 
newspaper  publishing/editing.  Selling 
property,  seeks  position  with  daily  or 
weekly.  Hamrick  (404)  889-0298  or 
889-3659.  Zones  3,  4  preferred. 


PUBLISHER/GENERAL  MANAGER 
Revenue  builder  with  total  newspaper 
outlook,  track  record  as  ad  executive 
and  GM,  weeklies  to  mid-size  dailies. 
Want  to  commit  to  10-30,000  daily  or 
comparable  weeklies.  Intelligent  long 
term  builder,  strong  people  skills. 
Turnaround  veteran,  challenge  OK.  Box 
1496,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

YOUNG  AND  AGGRESSIVE.  10  solid 
years  of  experience.  Self  motivator. 
Forte  in  training  and  sales.  Proven 
results  through  leadership.  Professional 
and  people  oriented.  Seeks  challenge 
with  small  to  medium  publication. 
Excellent  references.  Cost  conscious. 
Box  1497,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


MEMO:  MR.  PUBLISHER, 

CIRCULATION 

DIRECTOR 

AVAILABLE 

Experience  as  Director  on  60,000  to 
500,000  ABC  Dailies  and  Sunday. 

Prefer  a  challenging  market  place  with 
strong  competition. 

Finest  recommendation  from  well 
known  and  highly  respected  newspaper 
executives. 

Write  in  confidence 
Box  1502,  Editor  &  Publisher 


EDITORIAL 


BUSINESS  REPORTER  with  daily 
experience  and  proven  ability  to  write 
lively,  insightful  copy.  Zones  1,  2  and  5. 
Ted  Knutson,  2629  N.  Hampden  Ct. 
#305,  Chicago,  IL  60614  (312) 
348-7594. 


COLUMBIA  journalism  honors  grad, 
daily  experience,  looking  for  job  as 
reporter  on  medium-size  daily.  Good 
clips  and  references.  Northeast 
preferred.  Michael  Rapoport,  16 
Cantrell  Ave.,  Middletown,  NY  10940. 
(914)  343-8158. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
11  West  19th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


ARTS  FEATURES/TRAVEL 
Serious,  versatile,  experienced  writer/ 
editor  with  international  background 
seeks  stimulating  management.  X-ray 
vision,  cheerful  prose,  team  player.  Box 
1521,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  JOB  SOUGHT. 
Four  years  Trade  Journal  experience. 
Five  years  interviewing,  writing  and 
production  for  audio-visual  company. 
Also  art  and  graphics  background.  Ener¬ 
gy  and  imagination  to  spare.  Put  it  to 
work  for  your  publication.  M.  Cannon, 
309  E.  87th  Street,  Apt  5T.  (212) 
722-0355. 


AWARD-WINNING  reporter/photo 
grapher,  three  years  experience,  travel¬ 
ing  to  Africa  seeks  assignment,  will  go 
anywhere,  and/or  position  in  New  York 
City,  low  pay,  hard  work,  contact  Steve 
Hunt,  22-26  Steinway  St.,  Astoria.  NY 
11105,  (718)  626-1363. 


COMPLETE  JOURNALIST  with  major 
metro  experience  seeks  copy  desk  chief/ 
assistant  job.  Aggressive  news  and 
features  editing  honed  on  top  papers. 
Photo/graphics  background  a  plus.  Box 
1456,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  DESK — Highly  professional 
editor  with  15  years’  experience  seeks 
slot  position  for  an  East  C)oast  newspap¬ 
er  that  values  clear,  tight  copy  and 
bright  headlines.  I’ve  been  lucky 
enough  to  have  learned  how  a  good  copy 
desk  is  run.  Box  1507,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DYNAMIC  COMBINATION.  Exper¬ 
ienced  entertainment  and  business 
newsman/editor  available  in  L.A.  to 
develop  timely  exiusives  as  your  man  on 
the  scene.  Contact  Eliot  Tiegel,  1 1944 
Mayfield  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90049. 

EDITOR,  38,  bilingual,  experienced  all 
phases  news/production  seeks  responsi¬ 
ble  role  on  modern,  progressive  daily 
any  area.  Pay  negotiable;  challenge 
essential.  Reply  Box  1523,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  editor-writer.  Award¬ 
winning,  seasoned,  do-it-all  pro  who 
puts  excitement  into  pages,  opinions. 
Box  1480,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ENTERPRISING  WRITER  with  10  years 
experience  seeks  reporting  or  features 
slot  at  metro  daily  or  magazine,  any 
zone.  Specialties:  health,  education, 
environment,  lifestyle,  business, 
government.  Contact:  Dianne  Rowland, 
426  Stratford  Ave.,  Elmhurst,  IL 
60126. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


FRUSTRATED  with  wire  stories  that  just 
miss  your  readers’  needs?  Consider 
opening  or  expanding  a  NY/Northeast 
bureau  with  this  conscientious  and 
talented  reporter,  currently  with  a  major 
NY  daily.  Eight  years  of  newsfeatures, 
breaking  stories,  projects,  columns, 
magazine  work  and  occasional  oversees 
assignments  have  prepared  me  to  go 
national.  Help  me  put  my  keen  eye, 
versatility  and  award-winning  deadline 
skills  to  better  use.  For  clips  and 
resume  please  write  Box  1 529,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HUSBAND-WIFE  TEAM  seeks  to  run 
weekly  with  option  to  buy  or  manage 
newsroom  of  small  to  mid-sized  daily. 
Combined  23  years  of  newspaper  exper¬ 
ience,  including  all  phases  of  newsroom 
management.  Both  now  work  on  major 
metro  dailies.  Please  reply  to  Box 
1524,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NO  CLICHES  HERE;  just  an  offer  of 
strong  copy  editing.  News  or  sports.  Box 
1485,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  PAGES  need  a  Touch  of  Class? 
Try  A  Man  for  All  Seasons.  No  Miracle 
Worker  but  can  take  The  Sting  out  of 
The  Competition.  Will  push  staff  to 
make  Front  Page.  Forget  9  to  5;  will  go 
The  Longest  Yard  to  provide  mid-size 
daily  with  Visions.  Hardly  a  One  Trick 
Pony:  major  metro  pro  with  7-Year  Itch 
can  lead,  edit,  bring  Local  Hero  to  life, 
make  section  Sizzle.  It’s  no  Shot  in  the 
Dark.  Box  1501,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER— with  exceptionally  strong 
editorial  page,  feature,  column,  news 
background  seeks  responsible  writing 
assignment.  Real  pro.  Bright  copy  on 
any  subject.  Prolific.  Editing,  layout, 
managing  experience.  Preferred  writ¬ 
ing:  conservation,  national-inter¬ 
national,  parks-recreation,  sports, 
travel,  wit-and-humor,  transportation. 
Box  1479,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ FREELANCE _ 

ATTENTION  FOREIGN  EDITORS: 
General  reporter  in  Manila  mid- 
November  will  string  for  you.  Call  Peter 
Krass(718)  789-3957. 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 

PHOTOJOURNALIST  seeks  staff  posi¬ 
tion  with  publication,  company,  school, 
agency  (private  or  government).  Special 
interests/past  clients  include  sports, 
travel,  public  relations,  environment. 
No  geographic  preference.  Ron  Land- 
skroner,  39-52  48th  St.,  Sunnyside, 
NY  11104  (718)  392-1340. 


Take  one  GIANT  step  towards  a  better  job  by  plac¬ 
ing  an  ad  in  the  Positions  Wanted  section. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 

Lara  case  raises  some  unanswered  questions 


WHICH  government  SMLS  RSEIfiW 
aOURNAUSTS  0«  TRUMPED-UP  CHARGES? 


1IK  RUSSIANS  ARRESTED  KICK 

lANIUIFPAMPHElDKlMIK 

X(XIXR«t3nKfS. 


IKE  AMERICANS  ARRESTED  ROGiaA 
LARA.  moM  OOICMBU,  AND  HELD 
HER  IN  ACEa  FOB  HVETWB. 


Reprinted  with  permission  of  Don  Wright,  Miami  News. 


By  Haynes  Johnson 

“Someone  must  have  been  telling 
lies  about  Joseph  K.,  for  without 
having  done  anything  wrong  he  was 
arrested  one  fine  morning  ...” 

— Franz  Kafka,  “The  Trial" 

I  do  not  know  whether  that  fictional 
opening  scene  from  a  great  unfinished 
novel  written  decades  ago  bears  any 
resemblance  to  the  factual  case  of  a 
Colombian  reporter  who  arrived  in 
the  United  States  one  day  last  week 
and  suddenly  found  herself  in  jail.  I  do 
know  that  everything  about  this  case 
appears  to  be  classically  reminiscent 
of  a  tale  by  Kafka. 

It  would  appear  to  be  classically  un- 
American,  too,  except  that  it’s  not. 
It’s  all  perfectly  legal,  and  that’s  why 
this  incident  is  so  deeply  troubling. 

Patricia  Lara  entered  the  United 
States  carrying  a  legitimate  passport 
and  visa,  then  was  seized,  jailed  and 
finally  deported  without  being  told 
the  specific  nature  of  her  supposed 
offense. 

Whether  lies  were  told  about  her  or 
whether  valid  grounds  existed  for  her 
imprisonment  and  deportation  is 
unknown.  The  government  knows 
but  will  say  only  that  “the  informa¬ 
tion  on  which  the  expulsion  was  made 
is  classified.” 

Lara,  her  American  lawyer,  her 
country’s  ambassador,  her  friends 
and  colleagues  at  the  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Graduate  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  whose  invitation  to  an  honors 
convocation  she  had  accepted,  and 
others,  have  attempted  to  determine 
the  facts.  All  have  failed. 

“We  tried  everything  we  could  do 
to  secure  her  release,”  said  Frederick 
Yu,  acting  dean  of  the  journalism 
school,  from  which  Lara  graduated  in 
1980.  But  “we  could  get  no  explana¬ 
tion  from  any  official  on  the 
case.  .  .  .  Many  of  us  in  the  school, 
myself  included,  remember  her  as  a 
good  student,  a  charming  person  and 
a  responsible  journalist.  She  was 
already  a  professional  journalist  when 
she  came  to  our  school  in 
1979  .  .  .  from  a  respected  newspa¬ 
per  which  we  have  honored  several 
times.” 

Lara,  35,  the  widowed  mother  of  a 
14-year-old,  had  visited  the  United 
States  without  incident  as  recently  as 
last  April.  But  by  the  time  she  planned 


(Johnson  is  a  columnist  for  the 
Washington  Post.  This  article  is 
reprinted  with  permission  of  the  Post.) 


this  latest  trip,  traveling  on  a  visa 
issued  last  year  in  Paris,  her  name  had 
been  placed  on  an  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  “lookout 
book,”  a  catalogue  of  known  crimi¬ 
nals  and  potentially  dangerous  or  sub¬ 
versive  persons  maintained  by  the 
INS  for  more  than  30  years  and  listing 
about  40,000  individuals. 


She  has  written  critically  about 
Reagan  administration  policies  in 
Central  America,  reported  from 
Castro’s  Cuba  and  written  a  best¬ 
seller  in  Colombia  about  guerrilla 
movements  there.  Whether  these 
played  a  part  in  what  happened  to  her 
is  only  a  matter  for  speculation. 

The  government  will  acknowledge 
only  that  Lara  was  held  and  then 
deported  under  the  authority  of  two 
broadly  worded  sections  of  the 
McCarran-Walter  Act,  passed  34 
years  ago  during  the  height  of  McCar- 
thy-era  hysteria  about  communism. 

In  a  way,  it’s  unfortunate  that  the 
person  involved  is  a  journalist.  After 
the  extensive  publicity  generated  by 
the  Daniloff  case,  many  undoubtedly 
will  dismiss  stories  about  this  latest 
incident  involving  a  reporter  as  more 
special  pleading  on  the  part  of  the 
press. 


The  significance  of  this  episode  is 
the  problem  with  a  law  sanctioning 
such  official  secretiveness  and  heavy- 
handed  exercise  of  power.  The  law  is 
an  open  invitation  to  police-state 
abuses  of  power  made  infamous  in  the 
past  by  such  writers  as  Kafka  and 
demonstrated  anew  by  recent  and 
current  behavior  in  the  Soviet  Union. 


It  ought  to  be  changed. 

Rep.  Barney  Frank  (D-Mass.),  one 
of  the  leading  congressional  propo¬ 
nents  of  revising  the  McCarran-Wal¬ 
ter  Acts,  says  of  the  law: 

“Conceptually,  it’s  an  outrage....! 
went  to  Russia  with  Yelena  Bonner, 
and  I  remember  standing  there  in  a 
customs  line  getting  frisked  by  a 
bunch  of  goons  and  thinking,  thank 
God  I  don’t  live  in  a  place  like  this.” 
The  law  is  a  horror  in  several  ways.  It 
gives  them  authority  to  exclude  peo¬ 
ple  for  ideological  reasons,  and  it’s 
the  most  arbitrary  grant  of  power.  It’s 
also  probably  the  worst  written  law  in 
the  world.” 

The  law’s  other  pernicious  effect 
makes  it  impossible  to  know  whether 
an  individual  has  suffered  a  grave 
wrong  or  whether  the  government  has 
acted  properly  to  safeguard  the 
(Continued  on  page  37) 
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Newspaper  Execs 

LOOK 

in  these  pages. . . 


FIND 

the  facts  at  your  fingertips ! 
NEWSPAPER  FACTS,  FIGURES, 
PERSONNEL  DATA. 

Facts  you  wonU  find  anywhere  else  ...  to  order  use  the  bind-in  card  in  this  issue. 


A  NEW  LOOK,  A  NEW  FEELING 
FOR  EVENINGS  IN  ALBUOUERQUE 

Providing  readers  with  ‘  'what  they  Sections  have  been  reorganized  and 

want’  ’  is  no  easy  task.  Ask  the  staff  of  The  so  has  the  staff  The  goal  was  a  crisp, 
Albuquerque  Thbune.  clean,  more  interpretive  paper  designed 

With  a  sophisticated  audience  seek-  for  the  local  community 
ing  not  just  what  but  why,  a  readership  Rethinking  an  entire  newspaper  to 

study  that  suggested  the  need  for  some  better  reflect  reader  interests  is  one  more 
radical  thinking,  and  the  pressures  of  demonstration  of  our  commitment  to 

being  an  afternoon  newspaper,  the  lii-  editorial  excellence, 

bune  responded  with  a  new  look  from  SCRIPPS  HOWARD 

top  to  bottom  and  front  to  back.  S!9  NEWSPAPERS 
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